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PREFACE. 



The same principle has been followed in this as in the preceding 
Boadffls of the series — ^to seek to develop the "v^ole nature of the 
scholar, and not merely to load his memory with &cts hard to 
learn, harder to remember, and often mere lumber of the brain, 
after all* That alone has been felt to be true education which 
stimulates the higher faculties to spontaneous activity, and, by 
leading the child to like his lessons, makes him fitter each day to 
understand them. 

For this end the contents have been newly selected from the best 
writers for children, both English and Continental, very few of the 
pieces hayii^g ever appeared in a Header before. Abstract topics 
have been avoided ; haowledge given has been offered in the style 
most attractive to the young, and just thoughts and reflections set 
before theuLin such forms as cling to the memory by their beauty 

and simplicity. 

•• • 

Some special features may be noticed. 

1. In accordance with the new requirements of Government, and 
to meet the growing demand for Easy Scientific Lessons in all 
schools, a series of I<essons on Specific Subjects is given. These 
Lessons will, it is believed, supersede the necessity of the children 
buying Manuals of the different sciences. 

2. The Vooab^Hary wiU be foimd to give the etymological 
meaning of every word of importance, thus training the mind to an 
exact use of language and a habit of thoughtfully minute study 
of what is read. 

3. The Vocabulary, and the spelling lessons throughout, are 
carefully divided for Pronnnolation. 

4. Questions are given on each lesson to aid the pupil in testing 
his knowledge of what he has read. 
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6, Oomposltlon Exercises may readily be framed by requiiing- 
the pupils to write out the answers to the questions in their own 
words. 

6. Short Passages from the Poets for Diotation from 
Kemory have been freely g^ven, in the belief that the gems of 
thought and poetical beauty thus stored up in early life, will be 
a delight and benefit in riper years. 

7. Formal Dictation Lessons have been avoided, as the most 
eminent educational authorities prefer using part of the ordinary 
text for Dictation. The space thus saved has been utilised for 
more important matter. 

8. The Outlines of British History, which extend to the 
close of the Flantagenet period, will be found very full. 

9. A very fall List of Prefixes has been given to aid in training 
the pupils to an intelligent sense of the formation and force of the 
many English words of which they form a part. 

10. Object Lessons, which are so interesting and instructive to 
the young, ha^e not been omitted. 

11. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the number and 
beauty of the illustrations. They have been selected with the 
aim at once of teaching by the eye, and of refining and elevating 
the taste. 

12. Where the Heading Lessons seemed possibly too long for 
use at one time, an asterisk (*) has been inserted at the fittest point 
for their division. It has been the Editor's desire to make the 
book so complete, that the teacher may feel that, in asking any 
question, on any part of it, the child has the means of an intelli- 
gent answer provided for him. 

The Vocabulary should by all means be learned by heart in easy 
lessons. Its definitions, to use Ooleridge's figure, will be found 
full of hooks and eyes for the memory, in the pictorial vividness 
which etymological rendering gives them. It should also be used, 
with the spelling columns, for pronunciation. 
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FOURTH READER. 



WHAT "WATEH CAN DO. — Charles Kingsley. 
Bcram-bling qnag-mireB con-tin-it-al-ly 

on-der-miiies Booroe-moutli pinn-K-de 
miu-i-a-tiire floes growl-ing 

See how the mist clinga to the points of the heather 
leaveB, and makes drops. If the hot eun came out 
the drops would dry, and they would vanish into the 
air in light warm steam. But now that it is dark 
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and cold tbey drip, or run down tbe heather steins, 
to the ground. And whither do they go then? 
Whither will the water go, — ^hundreds of gallons of 
it perhaps, — ^which has dripped and run through the 
heather in this single day P It will sink into the 
ground, you know. And thoA what will become 
of itP 

JNTow come to the edge of the glen, and I will 
show you the mist that fell yesterday, perhaps, 
coming out of the ground again, and hard at work. 

Tou know of what an odd, and indeed of what a 
pretty form all these glens are ; how the flat moor 
ends suddenly in a steep rounded bank, almost like 
the crest of a wave-=— ready like a wave-crest to fall 
over, and as you know, falling over sometimes, bit 
by bit, where the soil is bare. 

Oh I yes, you are very fond of those banks. It 
is " awfully jolly," as you say, scrambling up and 
down them, in the deep heath and fern ; besides, 
there are plenty of rabbit-holes there, because they 
are all sand ; while there are no rabbit-holes on the 
flat above, because it is all gravel. Yes ; you know 
all about it : but you know too that you must not go 
too far down these banks, much less roll down them, 
because there is almost certain to be a bo^ at the 
bottom, lying upon a gentle slope, and there you 
get wet through. All round these hills, you see the 
same shaped glens — ^the wave-crest along their top, 
and at the foot of the crest a line of springs which 
■ run out over the slopes, or well up through them in 
deep sand-galls, as you call them — shaking quag- 
mires which are sometimes deep enough to swallow 
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up a horse, and which you love to dance upon in 
summer-time. Now the water of all these springs 
is nothing but the rain, ai;^d mist, and dew, which 
has sunk down first through the peaty soil, and then 
through the gravel and sand, and there has stopped. 
And why ?, Because under the gravel and imder 
the sand, there is an entirely different set of beds ; 
and in those beds there is a vein of clay ; and 
through that clay the water cannot get, as you have 
seen yourself, when you dug it out in the field below, 
to puddle the pond-head, and very good fun you 
thought it, and a very pretty mess you made of 
yourself. "Well : because the water cannot get 
through this clay, and must go somewhere^ it runs 
out continually along the top of the clay, and as it 
runs undermines the bank, and brings down sand 
and gravel continually, for the next shower to wash 
into the stream below. 

Now think for one moment how wonderful it is 
that the shape of these glens, of which you are so 
fond, was settled by the particular order in which 
the gravel and sand and mud were laid down at the 
bottom of the sea, ages and ages ago. This is what 
I told you, that the least thing that is done to-day 
may take effect hundreds and thousands of years 
hence. 

* But I must tell you I think there was a time 
when this glen was of a very different shape from 
what it is now ; and I dare say, according to your no- 
tions, of a much prettier shape. It was once just like 
one of those Chines which we used to see at Bourne- 
mouth. You recollect them ? How there was a 
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narrow gap in the cliff of striped sands and gravels ; 
and out of the moath of that gap, only a few feet 
across, there poured down a great slope of mud and 
sand the shq,pe of half a bun, some, wet and some 
dry, up which we used to scramble tod get into the 
Chine, and call the Chine what it was in the truest 
sense, Fairyland. You recollect how it was all eaten 
out into moimtain ranges, pinnacles, steep clifis of 
white, and yellow, and pink, standing up against the 
clear blue sky : till we agreed that, putting aside the 
difference of size, they were as beautiful and grand 
as any Alps we had ever seen in pictures. And how 
we saw (for there could be no mistake about it there) 
that the Chine was being hollowed out by the 
springs which broke out high up the cliff, and by 
the rain which wore the sand into furrowed pin- 
nacles and peaks. You recollect the beautiful places, 
and how, when we looked back down upon them, 
we saw between the miniature mountain walls the 
bright blue sea, and heard it murmur on the sands 
outside. So I verily believe we might have done, if 
we had stood somewhere at the bottom of this glen 
thousands of years ago. We should have seen the 
sea in front of us, or, rather, an arm of the sea ; for 
the ridges opposite, instead of being covered with 
farms, and woodlands, and purple heath above, would 
have been steep cliffs of sand and clay, just like 
those you see at Bournemouth now ; and — ^what 
would have spoiled somewhat the beauty of the 
sight — along the shores there would have floated, at 
least in winter, great blocks and floes of ice, such as 
you might have seen in the tide- way at King's Lynn 
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the winter before last, growKng and crashing, gmh- 
bing and ploughing the sand, and the gravel, and 
the mad, and sweeping them away into seas towards 
the North, which are now all fruitful land. 



foot of the bttnlt P Wly docs the water c 
was tho glen once lUce ? Wliat was the acE 
bank then F 



Am-er-i-ca pho-to-graphs Hat-ter-hors 
Wein-hom e-tsr-nal-ly ra-tion-al 

But what could change a beautiful Chine like that 
at Bournemouth into a wide sloping glen like this, 
with a wood many acres large in the middle of it ? 
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Well now, think. Suppose the whole coast of 
Bournemouth were lifted up only twenty or ey^ 
ten feet higher out of the sea than it is now. The 
coast of South America has been thus rising for 
ages. The west coast of Norway is now rising 
quietly — all that vast range of mountain wall and 
iron-bound cliff — at the rate of some four feet in a 
hundred years, without making the least noise or 
concision, or even causing an extra ripple on the 
sea. 

Now, if the mouth of that Chine at Bournemouth 
was lifted twenty feet out of the sea, one thing would 
happen, — that the high tide would not come up any 
longer, and wash away the cake of dirt at the 
entrance, as we saw it do so often. But if the mud 
stopped there, the mud behind it would come down 
more slowly, and lodge inside more and more, tiU the 
Chine was half filled up, and only the upper part of 
the cliffs continue to be eaten away, above the level 
where the springs ran out. So, gradually, the 
Chine, instead of being deep and narrow, would be- 
come broad and shallow ; and instead of hollowing 
itself rapidly after every shower of rain, as you saw 
the Chine at Bournemouth doing, would hollow itself 
out slowly, as this glen is doing now. And one thing 
more would happen, — ^when the sea ceased to gnaw 
at the foot of the cliffs outside, and to. carry away 
every stone and grain of sand which fell from them, 
the cliffs woidd very soon cease to be cliffs ; the rain 
and the frost would still crumble them down : but 
the dirt that fell would lie at their feet, and gra- 
dually make a slope of dry land, far out, where the 
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shallow sea had been; and their tops, instead of 
being steep as now, would become smooth and 
rounded ; and so at last, instead of two sharp walls 
of cliff at the Chine's mouth, you might have just 
what you have here at the mouth of this glen, — ^long 
slopes, with sheets of drifted gravel and sand at their 
feet, stretching down into what was once an icy sea, 
and is now a valley. 

And there is a way of seeing if my guess holds 
good — that is to look at other valleys — ^in clay, in 
chalk, in limestone, in hard rock — and see whether 
my guess does not hold good about them too ; 
whether all of them, deep or shallow, broad or 
narrow, rock or earth, may not have been hol- 
lowed out by running water. I am sure if you 
would do this you would find something to amuse 
you, and something to instruct you, whenever you 
wish. I know that I do. To me the longest rail- 
road journey, instead of being stupid, is like con- 
tinually turning over the leaves of a wonderful book, 
or looking at wonderful pictures of old worlds which 
were made and unmade thousands of years ago. 
For I keep looking, not only at the railway cuttings, 
where the bones of the old worlds are laid bare, but 
at thei^ surface of the ground ; at the plains and 
downd, banks and knolls, hills and mountains ; and 
continually asking what gave them each its shape ; 
and I will soon teach you to do the same. When 
you do, I tell you fairly the answer will be in almost 
every case "Rimning water." Either water run- 
m'ng when soft as it usually is : or water running 
when it is hard — ui plain words, moving ice. 
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* But now, I see, you want to ask a question ; and 
what is it P 

Do I mean to say that water has made great yal- 
leys, such as you have seen paintings and photo- 
graphs of, — ^valleys thousands of feet deep, among^ 
mountains thousands of feet high P 

Yes I do. I never yet saw a valley, however 
deep, or a cliflF, however high, which had not been 
scooped out by water ; and even the mountain-tops 
which stand up miles aloft, in jagged peaks and pin- 
nacles against the sky, were cut out at first, and are 
being cut and sharpened still, by little else save 
water, soft and hard. 

Water, and nothing else, has sawn out such a 
chasm as that through which, the ships run up to 
Bristol, between Lee Wood and St. Vincent's Bocks. 
Water, ai;id nothing else, has shaped those peaks of 
the Matterhom, or the Weisshom, or the Pic du 
Midi of the Pyrenees, of which you have seen 
sketches and photographs. 

If you ask me why all this has been done, the 
only answer I dare give to you is this, that whatever 
other purposes it may serve, it was made at least for 
this, that you and I should look at it and talk over 
it, and become, thereby, wiser and more earnest, and 
we will hope, better people. I^ature does not speak 
4 to our eyes or to our brains, like JScience, but to that 
inner part of us which we call our hearts and spirits, 
and which will endure wben eyes and brain are 
turned again to dust. If jour heart be pure and 
sober, gentle and truthful, then feature speaks to 
you without words, and tells you things which 
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♦ 

Science and aU her pupils, the men of science, can 
never tell. When you lie, it may be, on a painful 
sick-bed, but with your 3?iother's hand in yours ; 
when you sit by her, lookiijig up into her loving 
eyes ; when you gaze out towards the setting sun, 
and fancy golden capes and islands in the clouds, and. 
seas and lakes in the blue sky, and the infinite rest 
and peace of the far west send fest and peace into 
your young heart, till you sit silent and happy, you 
know not why ; when sweet music fills your heart 
with noble and tender instincts which need no 
thouights or words ; ay, even when you watch the 
raging thunder-storm, and feel it to be, in spite of 
its great awfcdness, so beautiful, that you cannot 
turn your eyes away : at such times as these Nature 
is speaking to your soul of souls, and saying, " My 
<5hild, this world is a new place, and strange, and 
often terrible : . but be not afraid. All will come 
right at last. Best will conquer Restlessness ; Faith 
will conquer Fear; Order will conquer Disorder; 
Health will conquer Sickness ; Joy will conquer 
Sorrow ; Pleasure wiU conquer Pain ; Life wHl con- 
quer Death ; Right will conquer "Wrong. All will 
be well at last. Keep your soid and body pure, 
humble, busy, pious — ^in one word, be good; and 
ere you die, or after you die; you may have some 
glimpse of things being as they are : and hear with 
the ears, not of your body but of your spirit, men 
and all rational beings, plants and animals, ay, the 
very stones beneath your feet, the clouds above your 
head, the planets and the suns away in farthest 
space, crying eternally — 

B 
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*' • Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and 
honour and power, for Thou hast created aH things, 
and for Thy pleasure they are and were created.' " 

Questions. — ^Where has the land been rising ahove its former 
level ? How has it cisen ? How was the Chine made a glen P Name 
some glen you know? How havo valleys been hollowed out? 
Tell some wonderful doings of water and ice in making valleys 
and moimtains. Give the names of the mountains and vaUeya 
named. TVhere ia each f 



SOMEBODY'S DARLING.— Jfone Lacoste. 

A poem written during the great civil war in America, from 
April 11, 1861, to. May 26, 1865. The authoress is a lady of 
Savannah, Georgia, and the incident was only too common in the 
Southern armies, as it is in aU others, of all ages and countries, in 
times of war. 

bay-on-ets en-shrined bap-tized 
del-i-cate lin-ger-ing wan-der-ing 

Into a ward of the whitewashed walls, 

Where the dead and the dying lay — 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls — 

Somebody's darling was borne one day. 
Somebody's darling I So young and so brave, 

Wearing still on his pale, sweet face. 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave. 

The lingering light of his boyhood's grace. 

Matted and damp are the curls of gold 

Kissing the snow of that fair young brow ,• 
Pale are the lips of delicate mould — 

Somebody's darling is dying now. 
Back from the beautiful, blue-veined face 

Brush every wandering silken thread ; 
Cross his hands as a sign of grace — 

Somebody's darling is still and dead. 
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E!isa tiii" once for S<rmelodi/'> sake. 

Murmur a prayer soft and low. 
One bright nirl from the clnater take — 

They were Bomebody'a pride, you know. 
Somebody's band hath rested there : 

Was it a mother's, soft and white ? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptized ia those waves of light ? 

God knows best. He was eomehody's love ; 

Somebody's heart enshrined him there ; 
Somebody wafted his name abov?. 

Night and mom on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody vept when he marched away. 

Looking bo handsome, brave, and grand; 
Somebody's kiss on his forehead lay ; 

Somebody clung to his parting hand. 

Somebody's watching and waiting for him, 

Yearning to hold him again to her heart ; 
There he lies — with tho hluo eyea dim, 

And smiling, childlike lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair yoimg head. 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear ; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head — 

" Somebody'a darling liei buried here .' " 



PLEASUEES.— floifri Sumf, l"o9-1796. 

Bdt pleasures are like poppies spread ; 
Tou seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
, Or like the snow-flake in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever 1 



— Wlo lay in the ward f How came they to bo 
wounded ? What do you think of war F What does the poet 
tell them to do with his hair P What else is to be done for hua t 
What was to be put over his grave P 
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RABBI MEIE AND HIS WIFE. 
From the Talmud, 

in-stmc-ted hes-i-tate in-tnulred 

Eabbi Meir, the great teacher, sat, on the Sabbath 
day, in the school of the law, and taught the people. 
Meantime both his sons died, both already grown to 
manhood, and well ' instijicted in the law. His wife 
took them and bol'e them to an upper chamber, laid 
them on her bed and spread a white sheet over their 
bodies. In the evening Habbi Meir came home. 
" Where are my sons," asked he, " that I may give 
them my blessing?" "They are gone into the 
school of the law," was her answer. "I looked 
round me," replied he, " and I did not see them." 
She set before him a cup, — ^he praised the Lord for 
the close of the Sabbath, — drank, and then asked 
again, "Where are my sons, that they also may 
drink of the wine of blessing?" " They cannot be 
far off," said she, and set before him to eat. When 
he had given thanks after the meal, she said: 
" Rabbi, allow me a question." " Say on," answered 
he, "my love." "Some time ago," said she, "one 
gave me jewels to keep for him, and now he asks 
them back again. Shall I give him them ? " " My 
wife should not need to ask such a question," said 
Rabbi Meir. " Would you hesitate to give any one 
back his own ? " " Oh, no," replied she, " but I 
did not like to give them back without your know- 
ing beforehand." Soon after, she led him to the 
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tipp6r chamber, stepped in, and took the covering 
ofiF the bodies. " Oh, my sons," sobbed the father, 
" my sons ! '' She turned herself away and wept. 
At last she took him by the hand and said, " Rabbi, 
have you not taught me that we must not refuse to 
give back what was intrusted us to keep ? See, the 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, — the 
name of the Lord be blessed ; " and Eabbi Meir 
repeated the words, and said, " Amen." 

Questions. — ^Wliat was Eabbi Meir? What did his wife do 
with her dead sons ? "What did their father ask when he came 
home? What answers did his wife give? What question did 
she ask ? What did his wife say when they went up to the room 
where their sons lay ? 

Sentences to be Wmtten fbom Memory. 

Dost thou love life ? then do not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of. Plough deep while sluggards sleep. Three 
removes are as haA as a fire. Never leave that till to-morrow 
which you can do to-day. Vessels large may venture more, but 
little boats should keep near shore. There never was a ffood war 
or a bad peace. ^ 



NIGHT. 

How beautiful is night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Bolls through the dark blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky : 
How beautiful is night ! 

Bohert 8<mthey, 1774—1843. 
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MARY SCOTT, 
com-pftn-ion oom-parny obnroli-Tard 
&-Tonr-it« itag-ger-inf tioase-liold 

Charlie Scott was tHe pride of the village school, 
be was so clever, and kind, and brave. He took 
the prize as the beat scholar, and there was not 
one of the boys who could run or leap like him, 
or ivho was half sacb a nice companion, for be wac 
full of fun and stories, -and as cheerful as a bird. 

After be left the school, Charlie was taken into 
the office of a lawyer wbo lived in the village, to 
be near a great man for whom be acted as agent. 
Charlie grew up to be a tall, fine-looking fellow, and 
every one said be would one day be a lawyer bim- 
6elf, and live in as large a house as Mr. Brown. By- 
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and-by lie rose to liaye sucli a good income, and 

could afford to dress so smartly that lie looked quite 

grand in the quiet streets. 

There was a fine young girl in the village, which 

was a pretty large one. Her name was Mary Green. 

Her mother was a widow, but had kept her daughter 

at school till she was an excellent scholar, and had 

got her taught music as well, and made fit to be any 

one's wife. Charlie Scott fell in love with this girl, 

who was so pleasant-looking, so quiet, and so modest, 

that every one loved her. 

After a while, when Charlie had enough a-year 
from his master to keep house for himself, they 
were married, and Mary Scott, of whom I am 
writing, was their first and only child. 

For some time everything in the little household 
went on so happily that it would be hard to say 
whether the mother, or the father, or the dear little 
girl, waff the most gay and cheerfiil. Their places 
in church were never empty on Sundays, and you 
could see them taking walks together in the pleasant 
evenings as if they were everything to each other. 

But Charlie had always been a favourite with the 
yoimg men of the place, some of whom were no better 
than they should be. Though he had given up 
keeping company with them when he married, they 
got him, after a time, to come again now and then to 
their meetings, at the village inn, to sing to them, 
and to have a night of it, as they said. Little by 
little, the liking to be there grew on him, and he 
got fond of the ale, until he coidd hardly do without 
it, and came to prefer the inn and the young men 
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to the quiet of his own home. Before very long^ 
he could drink as much as any one, and too ofteni 
took more than enough, till he was seen, at times^ 
reeling home the worse for it. You may think 
what his poor wife felt at all this. She pleaded 
with him, and got him to promise that he would 
give up his drinking companions, and you cannot 
tell how ashamed he was of himself, and how he 
vowed he would change. But the habit had grown 
on him, and he soon forgot his promises, and went 
back and back, till it came to be said — '* Ah ! poor 
Charlie Scott has taken to drink.*' He would now 
get angry with his wife when she spoke to him, 
and once he 'even struck her. 

In the midst of all this she fell into poor 
health. Her red cheeks grew white and hollow, 
her shoidders began to stoop ; only her eye seemed 
to grow brighter than ever. His master had seen 
the change ia Charlie, for he was ofteit absent 
nowadays, often blundered, and even came to the 
office only half sober, — so that he had been told 
that he must be sent away if this continued. 

One night he had gone away with his companions 
to the next town, and had, as usual, been drinking. 
They started to come home after dark, and had got 
as far as the high place where the road skirts the 
hni, with a steep wall of rock on the one side. Poor 
Charlie, staggering along, went too near this, fell 
over, and was taken up dead. 

His wife, you may be sure, was broken-hearted. 
The house that used to be so nice, had been 
stripped of nearly everything for drink, and she: 
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was so ill that she could not work. So she went 
back to her old mother again with her child ; and 
people said, as they saw her in her widow's weeds, 
so thin and white, that she would not be long here, 
and that her husband's drinking had killed her. 
Winter came, with its cold winds, and one day, 
after she had taken her little Mary tenderly in her 
arms, she kissed her, and prayed to the God of the 
orphan to take care of her when she was gone. 
Next week they carried away her body, and buried 
her beside her Charlie, in the village-churchyard, 
and that is little Mary in the picture, come out in 
the evening to sit on the grass of her mother's 
grave, and sing the little hymns she used to teach 
her. I believe she thinks her mother hears her. 

If Charlie Scott had n^ver tasted strong drink, 
she would not have been a &therless and motherless 
orphan. Never let a drop of it within your lips, 
and then you will be safe. 

Questions. — Who was Mary Green ? What was her husband's 
nameP What was her child's name? What signs of a happy 
family did they show aj; first P Whiit bad habit did Charles ScoU 
&11 into ? How did he die P What became of his wife P 



THE BANISHED DUKE'S EEFLEOTIONS. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Pinds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

ShaJcspere. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME.— Payne. 

'Mis pleasiirea and palacea though we mayroam, 
Bo it ever so humhle, there's no place like home ! 
A charm from the eki^ seems to halloT us there, 
"Which, sought throughihe world, is ne'ermet with e]s,;where. 

Hom^ ! home ! sweet home ! 

There's no place like home ! 

I gaze on the moon as I trace Ihe drear wild. 
And I feel that my parents now think of their child. 
They look on that moon from their own cottage door, 
Through woodbines whose fragrance will charm me no more. 

Home ! home 1 sweet home ! 

There's no place like home ! 

An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain : 
Oh, give me my lowly- thatched cottage again ; 
The bird singing gaily that came at my call, 
Oive me these, and the peace of mind dearer than all. 
Home ! sweet, sweet home ! 
• There's no place like home 1 
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OBJECT LESSON. 



Dinner Table. — Knives and 
Forks : — Of what are the 
blades made ? 

Of steel, which is iron 
specially prepared. 
Where is Iron got ? 

It is found in iron-stone in 
the hills, and melted out of 
the stone. 
Of what are the Knife-handles 
made? 

Of ivory, which is got from 
the tusks of the elephant, or*of 
horn from the heads of stags, 
or from the horns of oxen, 
or of the bones of different 
animals, or of wood. 
Of what are the Plates and 
Dishes made ? 

They are made of fine clay, 

turned on the potter's wheel, 

' and then bakea in an oven, 

and made bright by melting; 

a glazing mixture over them. 

Where are they made ? 

Mostly in Staffordshire, at 
the Potteries. 
What is Pepper ? 

It is the berry of a plant 
which grows in hot countries. 
What is Mustard ? 

It is the seed of a plant 
which grows in England and 
elsewhere. 
Where do they get Salt P 

Some of it is made by boil- 
ing sea-water in large vats, 
but most of it is dug out of 
mines in the earth. There 
are great salt mines in Che- 
shire ; but, indeed, there is 
hardly any country in which 
salt is not foui^d. 
How are Plated things made ? 
They are made by putting 
an article — say a salt-cellar 
or pepper-castor, made of 
some inferior metal, into a 



solution of silver, and then 
setting an electric battery to 
act on the solution, so that 
it throws down* the silver on 
the inferior metal, coating it 
far more beautifully than 
would be otherwise possible, 
and far more cheaply. 

Why does the China on the 
table get that name P 

Because it was first brought 
from China. 

Is it made elsewhere now P 

Yes, in Staffordshire very 
fine china is made ; and Dres- 
den, in Saxony, has long been 
famous for making it. 

Why was common pottery 
called Del/? 

Because it was formerly 
brought from Delft, a town 
in Holland. 

Of what is the Table-cloth 
madeP 

Of linen, which is p:iade 
from flax. 

Where does the finest flax 
grow? 
In New Zealand. 

Of what is Bread made P 

Of wheat flour, in Eng- 
land ; but in other countries, 
the flour of barley, rye, or 
peas is used, or oatmeal. 

How is Bread made ? 

The flour is mixed with 
water, and yeast is then add- 
ed to ferment or leaven it, 
and thus make it light and 
spongy. 

What is Yeast P 

It is a very small plant 
of the family of mushrooms, 
which grows in all fluids 
when they are fermenting. 
Yeast is jfust a mass of these 
little mushrooms, and when 
put in wetted flour, kept a 
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little warm, they spread 
through the whole of it, 
making it ferment by form- 
ing a gas which changes the 
state ot the dough and forces 
itself through it, thus swelling 
it out. 
"What is done next ? 

The dough thus leavened 
is kneaded, made up into 
pieces of proper size, and 
oa^ed in the oven. 
Where does Wheat grow ? 

In all temperate climates, 
from Africa to the shores of 
the Baltic ; in all Central Asia, 
and in the Middle and Nor- 
thern Stetes of America, and 
in Canada. 
Is there any unld WTieat ? 

No. Wheat and all the 
corn-plants are grasses in a 
state of fruitfiilness unlike 
any o^ers. If left to run 
wild they sink into useless 
grasses again, and cannot be 
raised into wheat or com any 
more. They are thus a special 
gift of God, made for the fooH 
of man, and kept in existence 
only by man's labout. 
From what is Wine made ? 

From the grape, which 
gr6ws on the vine. 
Wliere does the Vine grow ? 
The limite of the growth of 
the vine are a little narrower 
than those of wheat. 
From what countries do we get 
most of our wine P 

From France, Spain, and 
Germany, Australia, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Did the Vine ever ripen in Eng- 
land P 

It seems that it did at the 
time of the Conquest (a.d. 
1066), for we read of it con- 
stantiy in old chronicles. 
How is Wine made P 



The grapes are thrown into- 
great vats, and then pressed 
till the juice nms out. 
What is done then ? 

The juice is made to flow 
into other vate, where it re- 
mains till it ferments and 
turns into wine, which is then 
bottled and is ready for use. 
From what is Beer made ? 

From malt, which is barley 
damped and let lie till it 
sprouts. It turns sweet as it 
does so, and it is then put 
into vats and boiled witii hops. 
After that it is let 'stand till 
it ferments, and then it is fit 
for use. 
What are Raisins ? 
Dried grapes. 
Where do Currants come from ? 
From the islands in the 
Grecian Archipelago chiefly .- 
They used to come from Co- 
rinth, and got their name 
from that city. 
Where do Oranges come from P 
They are the fruit of a low- 
branching evergreen tree, and 
first came from Asia. 
Where do they come fromuowP 
From the countries on both 
sides of the Mediterranean, 
and from the South of France, 
and from Spain and the 
Azores. 
Where do Figs come fropi P 
The South of Europe, Asia 
Minor, and the warmer parts 
of Asia ; but they do not 
grow in the hottest parts. 
They grow also in Spain and 
in the South of France. 
Is the Potato an English plant P 
No; it was brought here 
in the sixteenth century, b^ 
Sir Walter Baleigh, from 
America. 
Where does Rice come from P 
It is a kind of grain that 
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grows in wet soils, in waxm 
countries. It is brought from 
Carolina, in the United States, 
from India, and elsewhere. 

%3 it much used in any coun- 
ties P 

Yes ; in India it is almost 
the sole food of millions, and 
it is used in great quantities 
in China. 

"NVhere did Peaches come 'from 
originally? • 

From rersia. 

What are Melons ? 

A kind of cucumber. 

"Where do they gi^ow ? 



They grow in hot-houses 
in England ; but in the open 
air in Germany, France, and 
most warm countries. 
"What country is spoken of in 
the Bible as famous for its 
Melons and Cucumbers ? 
Egypt. 
How long is it since the Cucum> 
her was introduced into Eng- 
land? 
About three himdred years. 
Where did Melons come from 
originally ? 
From Persia. 



It is wonderful how much work we may do, even 
in a short life, if we are nfever idle. 



COMMONWEALTH OF BEES.— iSAa^ere. 

Sd work the hiDney bees ; 
Creatures that by rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdoni. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts, 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds. 
Which pillage, they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor, 
Who busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate : 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone. 
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THE ROSE.— Orimm. 

There was once a poor 
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mother that the beautifij child had given it him, 

and had eaid that when the rose was in Ml bloom ' 

he would come again. The mother put the rose in 

water. One morning the child did not get out of 

bed, and the mother went to him and found him 
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dead ; but he lay looking quite happy and pleased, 
and the rose, that morning, was in full bloom. 

Questions. — How many children bad the poor woman P Whot 
did the j-oungar one do every day ? Whom did ha meet, and what 
happened P What did the beautiful child give hini, and what did 
he sa;' eitoat it f What happened when the Tose bloomed P 



HANS IN LX}CK.~Grmm. 

hand-ker-chief ton^e pleas-ant-ly 

es-peo-ial-ly dis-monnt-ed leath-er 

mis-for-tuie bu-i-neu light-ened 

Haks had served his master seven years, and then 
etdd to him, "Master, my time is up ; I would like 
to go home and see my mother." " "WoiJd you ?" 
said his master. " Well, you have been a faithful 
servant ; and as your service has been, so will your 
reward be," and gave him a great piece of gold. 
Hans took out his handkerchief, put the lump of 
gold in it, threw it over his shoulder, and set off for 
home. As he went along, setting one leg wearily 
before the other, a rider came in sight, who trotted 
along, fresh and joyful, on a lively horse. "Ah," 
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said Hans, loud out, " riding is surely a nice thing ! 
There he sits, as if he were in a chair, trips over no 
stones, saves his shoe leather, and gets on he hardly 
knows how." The rider, who had heard this, cried 
out to him — "Eh, Hans, what are you doing on 
foot, man ? " " Ah, I must carry this lump home ; 
it is gold, to be sure ; but I cannot hold my head 
straight for it, and it hurts my shoulder/' " I tell 
you what,'' said the rider, as he reined up, " if you 
like, we'll exchange : I will give you my horse, 
if . you give me your nugget/' "With all my 
heart," said Hans ; " but I tell you you must 
carry it afoot." The rider dismounted, ,took the 
gold, helped Hans on the horse's back, gave him 
the reins fast in his hands, and said, " If you want 
to go fast, you must smack with your tongue, and 
call out, ' Hopp ! hopp ! ' " Hans was glad of 
heart when he found himself sitting on the horse, 
and riding so pleasantly along. After a while he 
took it into his head that he would like to go faster, 
and he began to smack his tongue, and call " Hopp, 
hopp." The horse set off at a quick trot, and, 
before Hans knew, he was thrown off, and lay in 
the ditch at the roadside. The horse would have 
run on, had not a peasant who came along the road, 
driving a cow, laid hold of it. Hans picked himself 
up, and got up on his legs again ; but he was very 
much shaken, and said to the peasant, "Riding 
is a poor joke, especftilly when one gets on a horse 
like this, which stumbles and throws, like to break 
one's neck. I shall never get on his back again, 
I teU you what, I think a deal of your cow. One 
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can go at liis ease behind her, and he can have, 
besides, his milk, butter, and cheese sure every day. 
"What would I give to have a cow ! " " Well," 
said the peasant, *' if you like I will exchange the 
cow for your horse." Hans agreed, with a thour 
sand thanks, and the peasant swung himself on the 
horse, and rode off. 

Hans drove his cow quietly before him, and 
thought of his lucky exchange. " If I have only 
a piece of bread, and I can't miss having that, I 
can, as often as I like, eat butter and cheese to it ; 
and if I be thirsty, I need only milk my cow to 
have milk. Heart, what could you wish moreP" 
When he came to an inn he made a halt, ate with 
great zest all he had with him, finishing both his 
dinner and supper in one, and treated himself to 
a half-glass of beer with his last two farthings. 
Then he drove his cow farther, towards his mother's 
village. But the heat grew more and more hard 
to bear, the nearer it came to noon, and Hans now 
found himself on a moor which stretched for full 
an hour*s journey before him. He got very hot, 
and his tongue stuck to the roof of his mouth for 
thirst. " I can mend this," thought Hans, " I shall 
milk my cow, and drink the milk." He tied her up 
firmly, and put his leather cap below her for a pail ; 
but milk as he liked, not a drop of milk came. 
Moreover, as he was clumsy at miUdng, the restless 
cow at last gave him such a kick on the head with 
its hind leg, that he tumbled backwards on the 
ground, and hardly knew where he was for a time. 
By good luck a butcher came along with a young 
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pig on a barrow. "What's tlie matter?*' cried he, 
and helped up poor Hans. Hans told him wh^t 
had happened. The butcher reached him his flask, 
and said, " There, drink and refresh yourself. Will 
the cow not give you any milk ? No wonder ; it's 
an old brute, that at best is fit only for drawing 
a cart or for beef.*' " Eh, eh," said Hans, and 
stroked down his hair, " who would have thought 
of that? Well, it's a good thing when one can 
kill a beast for himself that will give him flesh. 
But I don't think much of beef; it is not juiey 
enough for me. If I had only a young pig ! That 
tastes very diflferent; and then there are the sausages 
besides." " Lisfen, Hans," said the butcher ; " to 
oblige you, I will exchange, and will give you my 
pig " for your cow." " Thank you very kindly, my 
friend," said Hans, giving him the cow, and untied 
the pig from the barrow, taking the cord with 
which it had been tied in his hand. 

Hans jogged on, and thought how everything 
went with him just as he wished, and how, if any 
misfortune befel him, it was made up the next hour. 
After a time a fellow came up with him who had 
a fine white goose under his arm. They passed a 
word on the time of da}^, and Hans beg^n to tell 
him of his luck, and how he had made one good 
exchange after another. The good fellow told him 
in return how he was taking the goose to the 
baptism feast of a child. " Just lift her," said he, 
**and hold her by the wings, and feel how heavy 
she is ; and yet she had been up for feeding for only 
eight weeks. Whoever gets a mouthful of her 
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when she's roasted will smack Ms lips/' "Yes," 
said Hans, and weighed her in his hand, "she is 
heavy ; but my pig will be heavy too by-and-by ; 
she isn't a sow yet." 

Questions. — ^What did Hans get for his seven years* work? 
What did he think when he saw the horseman ? What happened 
to him when he was riding? What did he get for his horso? 
What happened to him with the cow ? What did he give the 
cow for ? 

PART II. 

knife-grind-er ter-ri-fied light-ened 

pro-vis-ion whir-ring con-tent-ed 

Meanwhile the fellow looked at the pig all over, 
shook his head well, and said, " I say, I'm afraid 
it's not all right about your pig. One was stolen 
from the pen of the justice in the village I have 
just left. I fear, I fear that's it you have. It 
would be a bad business if they take you with that 
pig in your hands. The very least would be that 
they would throw you into the dark lock-up." 
Poor Hans was terrified. "Ah! dear me," said 
he, " do help me out of this trouble. You know 
better how to do in such a case than I. Take my 
pig, will you, and let me have your goose ? " "I 
shall have some risk to run," said the fellow ; " but 
I won't let you have any cause of getting into 
trouble." So he took the cord in his hand, and 
drove the pig off, fast, up a side road ; but' the good 
Hans went on, lightened of his care, towards home, 
with the goose under his arm. "If I be right," 
said he to himself, " I have had the better of this 
exchange too ; for first there is a good roast, then 
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the dish of fat that will run out of it will give 
goose-butter for my bread for a quarter of a year. 
Then there are the nice white feathers; I shall 
get a pillow stuffed with them, and shall fall 
asleep on it without rocking. How glad my mother 
wiUbel" 

As he came 'through the last village, a knife- 
grinder was standing with his wheel, and sang at 
his whirring work— 

** T sharpen the hiades and I whirr like the wind. 
And whatever will pay best is most to my mind." 

Hans stood still and looked at him. At last he 
spoke : " You must be doing well to sing so at your 
work.'* "Yes/* answered the knife-grinder; "a 
good trade is a mine of gold. A clever grinder is 
a. man who finds money in his pocket as often as he 
puts his hand there. But where did you buy that 
fine goose P " "I didn't buy it, but got it in 
exchange for my pig.'* "And the pig P " "I got 
that for a cow." " And the cow P " " I got that 
for a horse." "And the horse P" "I gave a 
lump of gold for it as big as my head." " And the 
goldP" "Eh, that was my pay for seven years' 
work." "You knew how to do yourself a good 
turn each time," said the grinder. " Now if you 
could only manage to have it so that you could 
hear gold clinking in your pocket whenever you 
put your hand into it, you will have made your 
fortune." "How can I do thatP" asked Hans. 
"You must be a knife-grinder, like me. You need 
nothing but a whetstone; all the rest they bring 
you. Here, you see, I have a whetstone only a 
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Ettle the worse. Til give it you for very little; 
I'll take your goose for it, if you like. Will you 
have it!" "How could you ask such a thing P" 
said Hans. " I shall be the happiest man in the 
world. If I had money in my pocket whenever 
I liked to use it, I could have nothing to care for." 
So he . gave him the goose for the whetstoue. 
" Now," said the grinder, as he lifted up a common 
heavy stone from the road near him, " here's a first- 
rate lapstone besides. You may hammer on that as 
hard as you like, and straighten your old nails. 
Take it, and use it along with the whetstone." 

Hans took the whetstone and the ' lapstone, and 
went oflf with contented heart. His eyes shone for 
joy. " I must have been bom lucky," he cried out ; 
" all that I wish comes to me, as if I had been bom 
on a Sunday ! " Meanwhile, as he had been on his 
legs since daybreak, he began to get tired : hunger 
pinched him as well, as he had eaten aU his pro- 
vision at once, for joy at getting the cow. At last 
he could hardly get along, and had to stop every 
minute, and the stones grew heavier each step. The 
thought crept on him, how much better it would be 
if he had nothing to carry. He came at last, like 
a snail, to the side of a brook, and there he thought 
he would rest, and have a good drink, but that he 
might not do the stones any harm in his kneeKng 
down, he laid them carefully beside him, on the edge 
of the brook. He now turned and was about to 
bend down, but he missed his foot a little — stumbled, 
and down went both stones, plump, into deep water. 
Hans, when he had seen them sink, sprang up for 
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joy, and cried out, with tears in his eyes, that he 
had had good fortune this time, above all, to get 
quit of his stones so nicely, — for getting well quit 
of them was the only thing that was wanting now 
to his luck. " There is no man so lucky as I imder 
the sun,** said he. With light heart, and free from 
all burden, he now sprang forward till he got to 
his mother's cottage. 

I hope you will take the lesson from him, not to 
be so silly as get tired of everything so easily ; not 
to be so changeable ; and not to be i^o simple as to 
take every one's word about bargains they offer you, 
without thinking well over them in your own head* 
and using good common sense as you do so. 

Questions. — For what did Hans give away the pig ? "What had 
the fellow with him who next met him ? What did he say about 
the pig ? What did Hans do ? What did he say to himself alout 
the goose r What came of the goose F What came of the stoc ?s ? 
What lessons should you learn from Hans ? 

Elliptical Lessons. 

rap. Be good enough to up this cloak, and 

tarap, bring it when I at the door for you. 

selt. The bishop's is in Africa ; I should like 

see, to it, but it is far away over the 

sum. He gave a great for these things, but he 

some. has long wanted of them. 

strait. The ship sailed in a course for her port, 

straight. through a narrow 

steel. The farmer set a 

steal. that came to 

their. That is not the field ; 

there. to be 

throne. The Queen's robes were over the 

throum. royal 



'between the islands, 
trap to catch the fox 
his chickens. 

horse has no nght 



' Riddle. 

What shoemaker makes shoes without leather P 
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THE MOTHEE AND HER CHILD. 

Behou) a little baby boy, 
* A bappy babe is he ; 
His face bow brigbt. 
His beart bow ligbt. 
His tbroBe bis mother's knee. 
Hia lips are red, bis teetb are pearls ; 
The rogue, be baa but two ; 
His goHen bair 
How soft and fair. 
His eyes bow brigbt and. blue I 
His tiny bands are wbite and plump ; 
And, waking or asleep, 
Beneatb bis clotbes 
His little toes, 
How cunningly tbey peep. 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS; 



FHTSICAIi OEOOBAFHT. 

1. THE SHAPE OP THE EABTH. 

1. In old times, meh thought the earth was a great flat plain, 
and children still think it is flat till they are taught its true shape. 
It is not a flat surface, however, but round, like a ball or an orange. 

2. This may be proved in many wavs. For example :— ^ 

(1). If you stand on the ground, uie houses and trees four or 
five miles ofif cannot be seen ; but if you dimb a hill, tiiey rise 
again into sight, and the higher you moim.t, the wider becomes your 
view. In the same way, if you look at ships sailing out to sea from 
the shore, they soon sink out'of tight ; but if yoa climb to the top of 
a difl*, and look again, the same ships are once more seen, and you 
can watch till they sink a second time behind the waters. The 
reason why our range of view thus widens the higher we stand, is 
that the higher the point from which we look, the further we see 
over the round shape of the earth. People who go up in a balloon 
soon after sunset see the sun once more, from the same cause, as 
they rise, though it is out of sight on the earth. 

(2). If you watch a ship approaching you over the sea, you will 
notice that only the tops of the masts are seen at first ; that then, as 
it comes nearer, the sails rise as if out of the water, and that the 
ship itself comes into sight last of all, because it is lowest. So, 
when a ship is sailing away from you, the hull disappears first, " 
then the sails, and at last the tops of the masts. This can only be 
because the sea, though it seems fiat, is really arched so as to be 
part of the great circle of the earth's shape. 

(3). Any one who has ever seen an eclipse of the moon, can see 
that the shadow of the earth, which causes the eclipse, is round, 
and only a round body can throw a round shadow. An eclipse of 
the moon is caused by the earth passing between the moon and the 
sun, so that the shadow of the earth's form is cast on the moon, as 
the shadow of an orange would be Cast on the waU if wo held one 
between the wall and a burning lamp or candle. 

(4). The ships that make voyages round the world show that it 
is like a ball or an orange, for they sail as nearly as possible 

* The4Bnbjeot8 of these Lessons are those appointed by Government for the 
Pourth Standard. They should be used as Bkadzko Lxssoks, and also studied 
section by section. 
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Btraiglit on, and yet come back to the port from whicli they set 
out. Voyages from England to Australia are made by sailing 
down the coast of Africa, round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
then eastward across the Indian Ocean. But voyages from Aus- 
tralia to England are very commonly made by sailing still east" 
ward from Australia, across the South Pacific Ocean, round Cape 
Horn, and then over the Southern and the Northern Atlantic 
Ocean, tni the ship reaches England again, after having sailed quite 
round the world. 

(5). The earth is not a perfect round, however. It is flattened a 
little at the Poles, which are the parts at the very top and bottom of 
a map of the globe. These parts are nearly fourteen miles * nearer 
the centre of the earth than the Equator, or middle part, is. At the 
Equator itself, indeed, the earth is not perfectly round, its diameter 
being at one point two mUes less than at another. 



2. DISTRIBUTION OF SEA AND LAND. 

1. The surface of the earth is composed of Land and Sea — the 
land being the parts of the world rising above the waters, which 
cover every other part. 

2. Nearly three-fourths of the surface of the earth are thus 
hidden by a greater or less depth of water ; the remaining fourt 
forming continents and islands rising to a greater or less height 
above the wide waters. 

8. It is supposed that to fill up the awful hollows which hold 
the seas, and to make the world a smooth ball, not only would all the 
land now above their sm-face be needed, but a mile in deptli be- 
sides, all over the earth. That is, the surface of the hard crust of 
the earth would then be a mile below the present level of the 
sea. There would thus be water enough to cover aU the world, 
including the dry land, with an ocean at least a mile deep. 

4. The dry land is not distributed over the surface of the globe 
in any uniform arrangement. On the contrary, if you take a 
school globe, you will find that you can turn it so that nearly all 
the land will be on one side, and nearly all the ocean on the other. 

Thus the Land is nearly all on one half of the globe, while the 
other is nearly all Water. It is a curious result of this that the 
side of the world on which the Dry Land lies is heavier than the 

* The exact results of the latest calcalations make the polar diameter 
S7'47 miles less than the EquatoriaL Hersohel made it 26*478. 
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other or Watery side, "by about eight times the weight of all tho 
dry land on the globe. You can think how this is, if you remem- 
ber that the watery side not only wants the hills and mountains of 
the other side, but has a vast hollow filled with water, while the 
land side is solid from the mountain tops to the centre. 

6. A lino may be drawn overland, without crossing water, from 
Sierra Leone, in Africa, across the Isthmus of Suez, to near 
Shanghae, in Eastern China. This is the longest continuous 
extent of land on the globe, measuring a third of its whole cir- 
cumference. On the other hand, on a line drawn round the world, 
north, through the Atlantic, past Greenland, through Behring's 
Straits, and douth, through the Northern and Southern Pacific 
Oceans, a ship might circumnavigate the world almost without 
seeing land. 

6. There is not much land with land opposite to it on the 
other side of the globe, that is, antipodal*, land. The north island 
of New Zealand is opposite Spain; Australia is opposite the 
middle of the Atlantic ; the East Indies are op^site the plains of 
South America ; and the southern part of that continent is oppo- 
site China and part of Tartary. Only a twentieth part of the land 
of the earth has land opposite to it, the rest has water on the 
other side. 

7. This arrangement of the land and water on the globe has a 
great influence on the climate and characteristics of the land, and 
on the distribution of men, •animals, and plants, and* also on the 
currents of the sea, and on the direction and ^orce of the winds. 



3. THE CONTINENTS OP THE GLOBE. 

I. 

1. Viewed as a great whole, the higher parts of the land of the 
globe girdle the Pacific and Indian Oceans. Beginning with South 
Africa, we have a great elevated region, or plateau, extending 
■across the continent, from the Cape of Good Hope to the course 
of the river Niger, then stretching up its eastern side, and forming 
the highlands of Abyssinia. Next come the ^eat table lands 
of Arabia and of Persia; next, the great table land of Asia, 
extending past the north of India to the;iorth-eastem border of 

* Prom the Greek words, anti. opposite to, and pous^ podos, a foot. People 
at the Antipodes are, thus, people whose /e«t are opposite to ours. 
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"the continent, and reaching out towards the vast mountain range 
-of America, which^ beginning at the Polar Seas, stretches down 
the west coast to Cape Horn. The steeper side of these vast 
•elevated tracts almost always faces the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
In Africa, the higher moimtains are on the east side ; the won- 
■dorful range of the Himalaya faces the Indian Ocean; and the 
vast range that runs down the two American continents slopes 
«teeply to the Pacific. 

2. The lowlands of the world stretch round the Atlantic and 
the Arctic Oceans. Thus, in the Eastern Hemisphere, the 
northern half of Africa is low along the Atlantic ; then comes the 
^eat plain, on the west and northern part of Europe; then como 
the steppes of Asia, which reach along the whole northern half 
of that continent to the far east, skirting the Arctic Ocean. 

In the "Western Hemisphere, we find the Atlantic girdled by 
the great lowLmds of North America, which stretch from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and, in South America, by 
the vast plains of the Orinoco, Amazon, and Paraguay rivers, and 
the Pampas to the south. The extreme north of North America 
is also low, along the edge of the Arctic Ocean. Australia, except 
on its eastern part, is a great lowland. 

3. Bound each Pole there is a great icy region. ' In winter, the 
-sun is not seen for months together, and the cold is so great that 
the sea is nearly all strongly frozen over, the snow lying so imi- 
versally on the landscape that it is almost impossible to tell 
-where the land ends and the sea begins. The Antarctic or Southern 
Pole is nmch colder than the Arctic or Northern, and must present 
much the appearance our own land presented long ages ago, in 
what is called the glacial, or ice period. Voyagers who have navi- 
:gated its seas, tell us that they sailed along a great wall of solid 
ice, imbroken and impenetrable, rising in some places from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet in awful perpendicular. 

4. The regions on the edge of the northern icy sea are barren, 
or covered with mosses and lichens. It is thus along the extreme 
north of Asia, America, and Europe. The soil throughout this vast 
stret-ch is permanently frozen to a great depth, all that the sun can 
do in summer being to thaw the surface to the depth of a few inches. 
Tliere is no land in the Southern Hemisphere girdling in the icy 
^ea in this way. 

6. Stretching southward from tiiis zone of 'barren land is the 
Temx)erate Forest region, which reaches, in North America, from the 
middle part of Alaski on the north-east, across the continent, to 
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the Atlantic, stretching to the south, across its breadth, en a line 
with the Northern United States and California. In the northern 
part of this vast forest belt the trees are mostly fir, pine, bi^ch, 
aspen, larch, willow and alder ; in the southern half the beech, the 
oak, the chestnut, the maple, and all other hard-wood trees flourish. 
In the eastern hemisphere we find the same characteristics reaching^ 
in a broad zone from Sweden and Norway in Europe, across the 
great plain of Siberia to the east coast of Asia. Hard- wood f orests, 
separated from this great zone in position, are found also in Aoa 
MinOr and Western Persia. 



4. THE CONTINENTS OF THE GLOBE. 

II. 

1. Coming still south, a region of pasture .land succeeds that 
of the great forests. In North America it takes the name of 
"prairies** and "savannahs," and forms vast tracts, destitute for 
the most part of trees, but covered with rich pasture, reaching in 
a broad belt from the edge of the forest land on the north — ^that is, 
from the line of Illinois and Iowa, with a bend northward at the 
Saskatchewan Valley — across the continent, over all the wide 
country drained by the Upper Mississippi, to the slopes of the Kocky 
Mountains, its southern limits extending nearly to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

In Europe, a large part of Southern Eussia consists of such 
unwooded pasture land, called there " steppes,*' and passing thence 
into Asia, where it reaches across the whole of the northern part of 
the continent, between the high table land on the south and the 
forest zone on the north. It is over these illimitable plains that 
the Tartar* tribes wander with their countless flocks. 

2. In the southern hemisphere, or the half of the world from 
the Southern Pole to the Equator, there is a belt of similar prairid 
or pasture land. The immense plains of South Africa, famous as 
grazing land.; the great sheep and cattle pasture lands of Aus- 
tralia; and the wide "pampas'* or plains of South America, 
extending fronf the mountains of Brazil to the deserts of Patagonia 
form this zone. 

3. A great desert region succeeds the pastoral country in the 



^ This word abould be TVitar. The European races la their horror at the 
Huns, when invaded by them, called them Tartars, as if they came from 
7Vir(<v-u»— that is, from we bottomless pit. 
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morthem hemispliere. In Africa, the greatest extent of such 
waterless and barren land anywhere found, is met with in the 
Sahara, which covers a space greater than all Europe, with dry, 
;8andy, and stony ridges and plains. A great part of the Sahara 
lies slightly below the level of the Mediterranean ; so that if a 
•canal were opened from that sea into it, we should have a vast 
lake by which easy communication might be had with Central 
Africa. The great desert of Arabia comes next, as we go eastward, 
then the salt deserts of Persia, and others extending northward 
x<^und the Caspian and the Aral seas, to the region of ** steppes" or 
pasture plains. The " Thur," or Indian desert, which is a conti- 
nuation of the Persian deserts, on the other side of the Indus, 
•comes next ; and finally, there are vast desert regions on the great 
.table land of Asia, reaching through Mongolia to the borders of 
Manchouria, where they form the great Gobi desert. In North 
America there is a great region of barren waste, stretching from 
the neighbourhood of the Salt Lake, in Utah, to the north of 
Mexico. It is known as the great American desert. 

4. A similar belt of desert is met with in the southern hemi- 
.sphere. The whole of Central Australia belongs to it — ^vast 
treeless and waterless plains reaching far and near. In South 
America it reappears in the great deserts in the north of La Plata, 
on both sides of the central Andes, and in the barren and rainless 
'Coast-line at the foot of the mountains. In Africa there is the 
great Karroo desert of Cape Colony, the deserts on the Orange 
BiveT) and the vast Kalahari desert which fills the central part of 
the south of the continent. 



6. THE CONTINENTS OF THE GLOBE. 

III. 

1. Between the equatorial regions and this great zone of desert 
there is another belt of pasture land. In Africa there are rich 
grassy, wooded, and arable countries to the south of the Sahara. 
India has a wide tract of similar soil ; and in Thibet and Western 
China extensive pastures reach to the south from the great desert 
of Gobi : while in China proper wide regions are under high culti- 
vation. This is in the north hemisphere. In the south hemisphere 
we have the rich lands of central South Africa, described by 
Livingstone and other travellers. In Northern Australia there axe 
•siuiilar tracts, known as the *' Plains of Promise;" and in South 
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Brazil and La Plata we find the vast pasture lands on which, the? 
immense herds of cattle, which are the wealth of those parts, feed. 

2. Still approaching the Equator, we come now to the last 
central zone, known as the tropical regions. Yegetahle life- 
flourishes in it with a rank luxuriance unknown elsewhere. The- 
whole of the 4;entre of Africa, across the continent, from Senegam- 
hia to Southern Abyssinia on the north, and to the Portuguese pro- 
vince of Benguela and the Zam'besi region on the south, belong to- 
this zone. It is the region of the palm in all- its varieties, of the 
coffee, the banana, the tamarind, the bamboo, and all other tropical 
trees and plants. The forests are so matted by undergrowths of 
vines, canes, ferns, ^d rank vegetation of all kinds, as to be nearly 
impenetrable, except where a path is cut. In many parts one has to- 
walk over the thick herbage, which bears him up without his 
touching the ground, as at Fernando Po. The lowlands on the 
coast of Madagascar have this tropical climate, though the interior 
of the island is more temperate, from its elevation above the sea. 
Southern India and Ceylon, Siam, Burmah, and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean — Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, New Guinea, and others- 
— are also tropical. Part of the north of Australia is also of this- 
character — ^very hot, and covered with dense forests, and the 
islands of the Central Pacific continue the zone towards the Ame- 
rican continent, where it extends from Central America on the 
north to Peru and Brazil on the south, including in it the West 
India Islands. No part of Europe is in the torrid or tropical zone. 

3. Some plants of great value to commerce grow in this region — 
that is, between the tropic of Cancer on the north, and of Oapn- 
com on the south — ^but they also grow in the countries bordering- 
on both. Cotton, for instance, and also sugar-cane, grow 
luxuriantly in the Southern United States ; and cotton flourishes 
in Northern India, Northern Africa, and Asia Minor; even the 
southern parts of Spain lying within the cotton region. Tea grows 
only in regions bordering on the tropics, hardly in those within 
them. In the mountainous regiontfof tropical America barley 
grows at a height of 15,900 feet above the sea, and wheat at about 
8,000 ; but in the Himalayas it grows at a height of 12,000 feet 

• above the sea. Mountainous regions, in fact, reproduce, even in 
the hottest countries, as we ascend them, the trees and plants of 
every different zone, from the palm at their feet to the mosses and 
lichens of the Arctic circle, far up their sides, on the edge of the 
limit of perpetual snow, which in tropical America and Africa is at 
the height of about 14,000 feet ; in Europe at about from 7,000 
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to 11,000 feet; and in Asia, at from about 10,000 to 14,000 feet 
above the sea. StrangiB to say, at the Equator tbe snow line is 
lower than at some distance north and south of it. 



6. THE^CONTINENTS OF THE GLOBE. 

IV. 

1. The great forest region of the tropics lies in the zone of 
almost perpetual rain, or in the region bordering it on each eide, 
where there are two rainy seasons — one in spring, and another in 
autumn^ — ^with a dry season between. , 

2. The great desert zone, on the other hand, lies in those 
regions where there is either no rain at all, or only in winter, with 
cloudless skies through the whole fierce summer. The forest 
regions of the temperate zone, again, are in regions where rain 
falls irregularly all through the year, though not in great quan- 
tities, or for long at a time. The excessive rain, and the sultry 
heat of tropical regions are thus both awanting. 

8. The rainfall in different regions is, in great measure, the 
cause of the distribution of vegetation as we find it in its different 
zones. It is, however, a curious fact that the fall of rain depends 
in some degree on the presence and action of man ; for where he 
cuts down the trees of a large district the rain-fall is greatly dimi- 
nished, as has been found repeatedly in India and elsewhere ; and 
where a largo district is allowed to fall out of cultivation and lie 
desert, the same result follows ; while the reclaiming desert regions 
by irrigation and cultivation brings the rain-fall back, of creates 
it where there was none before. 

4. The region of deserts on the earth's sm-face, as may bo 
noticed, lies just beyond the limits of the tropics. It is caused by 
the curious fact that, from the earth moving in a slanting direction 
round the sun — as is seen by looking at the ecliptic circle, or 
apparent path of the sun round the world — the country directly on 
the equator receives only a third part of that fierce perpendicular 
heat which a region bordering on either the northern or southern 
tropics receives ; and this third comes during two separate seasons, 
with an interval of half a year between, during which the sun's 
rays are slanting. On the other hand, a region just outside the 
tropics has to bear the direct rays for more than seventy days con- 
tinuously during the year. No wonder that all vegetation i» burned 
up. 
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5. The Arctic regions, which axe perpetually frozen, are made 
what they are by the feebleness of the slanting rays of the sun, or 
by its absence. But just as the warmest parts of the earth — that 
is, those which receive most of the direct perpendicular rays of the 
sun — ^are not on the Equator, but at some distance from it on both 
sides, so the region in which cold -is greatest is not at the Pole, 
but in a circle at the same distance from it as the regions of the 
greatest heat are from the Equator. 

6. In explaiiation of this, it is to be noticed that when it is 
summer at the North Pole the earth turns towards the sun in such 
a way that every part of the region within the Arctic -circle lies 
in the full light and heat, night and day, for a longer or shorter 
period. At the Pole itoelf this unbroken sunshine lasts for six 
months; but its continuance grows shorter and shorter as you get 
towards the edge of the Arctic circle. Now the heat received by 
the regions close to ihe Pole during this half year of perpetual day 
must be very great, and some part of it very probably remains 
BiUa the summer is over, so as to make the climate milder through 
the whole year, just at the Pole, than it is at a distance from it all 
round, where the shoulder of the earth, so to speak, casts a shadow 
each day, aiid breaks the continuity of the sunshine. 

7. Only a very small part of the earth is as yet cultivated, and 
much of it never can be so. There are 52,000,000 square miles of 
land of one kind or another, but of this vast extent not fewer than 
16,600,000 square miles are in the Arctic Girde, or in the great 
deserts of the different continents, or in the barren regions border- 
ing the Arctic circle. More than a fourth of the earth's surface is 
thus for ever uninhabitable by man, to any great extent. The 
forests of the world cover somewhere about 12,600,000 square miles 
more, in the Tropical and Temperate Zones, so that more than 
half of the land surface of the globe is either waste or wood. 
Of the rest, a very large part consists of grass lands, such as 
"steppes," "prairies," " pampas," " savannahs," and " glades," of 
which only a very small part is as yet under cultivation. There is 
room in the world for untold millions more inhabitants than at 
present exist. The richest parts of the earth are, indeed, in many 
instances, the most thinly peopled, as, for example, the vast regions 
of northern Brazil, and great tracts of Asia, in which populous 
empires flourished in former ages, but which are now desolate. 
Mesopotamia, for instance, the seat of the ancient empires of 
Babylonia and Nineveh, now lies desert for the most part, and 
80 do those vast regions devastated by Tamerlane and Ghcngis 
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Khan in Central Asia, not to speak of the nullionB of miles of 
forest and prairie that have never been subdued by man. 



7. THE ATMOSPHERE AND ITS VAPOURS. 

1. The word atmosphere means the sphere or rotmd of air which 
floats like an ocean over every part of the world. We cannot see ity 
but we feel it blowing on us, and we know what awful power it 
sometimes has by the effects of a storm, which is only the air in 
violent motion, striking against what comes in its way. The 
writer has seen a track mad6 through the great forests of the far 
West by a strong whirlwind, which had rushed on so irresistibly 
that every tree, however tluck, was twisted round and round, and 
broken across, near the ground, by it. 

2. Air is composed chiefly of two invisible gases, called nitrogen 
— or the gas which produces, or generates nitre — and oxygen — or the 
gas that produces or generates acids. Besides these there is a very 
small proportion of another gas called carbonic acid gas, or the gas 
which is formed from carbon or charcoal* The proportions are 
about one part of oxygen to four of nitrogen. Carbonic acid gas 
forms only about one part in 2,500, 

8. These gases are all so mixed one with another as to make the 
air we breathe everywhere the same. But besides these gases 
there is always in the air a large amount of vapour of water, 
that is, of the steam into which water turns when it is heated. You 
have often seen such steam rising in white clouds from a locomotive, 
or coming from the spout of a boiling kettle. The clouds in the sky 
are the very same kind of vapour or steam, rising from the surface 
of the earth and ocean. The air is always charged with a propor- 
tion of such watery vapour, which is necessary both for all living 
creatures and for all things that grow, for, without it, every green 
thing would be dried up, and living creatures could not breathe. 
The vapours everywhere in the air serve also to keep the heat which 
the earth receives through the day from the sun, from passing off 
through the night. In hot countries, where the air is very dry, 
and there is little vapour, the nights are much colder in proportion 
than they are in colder dimaies where the air is more moist. The 
vapours keep the heat from escaping from the earth during the 
night, and thus their abundance in cold climates makes the nights 
there comparatively warm, while their absence in hot oountrieA 
makes the nights comparatively cooL 

D 
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8. EVAPORATION AND CONDENSATION. 

1. How the TapoTirs ii the air become yisible may he seen Dy 
filling a tumbler in a waim room with very cold water. The out- 
side of the tumbler is presently dimmed with a mist of watery 
particles, which forthwith begins to separate into small drops. Chr 
it may be seen in the way the windows of a hall in which 
many people have met on a cold night, are soon covered with 
trickling drops of water on the inmde. 

2. The moisture on the tumbler or on the window-panes cannot 
come out of the glass, but. must come from the air around. The 
cold of the glass, in the case of the tumbler, eondenaei — ^that is, 
makes dmae or thick, the vapour floating in the air of the room ; 
and in the case of the window-panes, the cold of the air outside 
has the same effbct on the moisture floating in the air of the halL 
The vapours in the air are always invisible till thus condensed by 
cold, as we see in the steam of boiling water, which is invisible 
inside the kettle, or at the mouth of the spout, but becomes white 
as soon as it is condensed by meeting with the cold air around. 

3. It is clear from the fact of the tumbler and the window-panes 
becoming clouded with mist, and running with drops of water, by 
so small a degree of cold acting on the vapour near, that the 
colder the air the less invisible vapour can be in it, and that the 
warmer the air the more of such vapour may float in it. It is from 
this reason that the sky is so dear in sunmier, and that in the raw 
cold days of later autumn mists and fogs are so common. On 
cold frosty days In winter even the breath becomes visible as it 
leaves the lips. 

4. Vapours rise in the air by what is called Evaporation, 
which means twning into vapour. All the moisture in the atmo- 
sphere is derived from the evaporation of water, partly from land, 
but mainly from the surface of the ocean. Evaporation goes on 
continually from the surface of lakes, pastures, com fields, forests, 
and uncultivated tracts, as much water rising into the air in vapour 
from a newly-ploughed moist field as from a sheet of water of the 
same extent. On a warm summer day you may see this evapora- 
tion going on after a shower, the war^ winds and the heat of 
the sun bearing off the water visibly from the steaming roads and 
fields. 

6. Evaporation is of course more rapid on warm sunny days 
than in winter, and it is more rapid on a dry bracing day than on a 
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damp one, for the air can hold only so much nioistnro, and drinks 
up less when it is already more or less moist. The roads take Tory 
long to dry up in wintet, but they dry very quickly in June. 

6. As evaporation goes on continually all over the world, the 
mass of water thus raised into the air in invisible vapour Is neces- 
sarily very great indeed. That which rises in a year from the 
Atlantic Ocean alone would mako a solid mass thirty miles square. 



9. DEW, MIST, AND CLOUDS. 

1. When the vapours raised from the surface of tae earth 
become visible in the sky we call them cioitds ; when they come 
nearer us, and hover on hill tops, or hang, in valleys, they are 
called mists or fogs. When they fall invisibly in the evening and 
during the night, and rest in drops on the leaves and blades, we 
•call them Dew, 

2. All these — dew, mist, fog, or cloud — are thus only condensed 
watery vapour, formed exactly as we saw the mist formed on the 
<cold tumbler. A mere dimness showed itself first ; then the minute 
.globules of water of which this dimness consisted, ran together into 
larger beads, and these again joined into drops which ran down the 
^glass. 

As the air cools from the absence of the sun, or from a cold 
•eurrent coming against a warmer one, the vapours floating in it 
■are condensed, or thickened into a. haze, and as the cold increases 
this haze runs into larger and larger drops ; for haze is made up 
of small drops, and grows denser or thicker as the drops increase 
in size, forming clouds fleecier or darker as the drops are smaller 
or larger. 

3. Dew. The name of dew is given to the moisture that falls in 
the evening and through the night, showing itself on all the 
leaves and blades of the landscape, in shining drops, in the light of 
the morning. It was thought in ancient times that, as dew falls 
only on clear nights, and as such nights are commonly cold, the 
moon, planets and stars pour down cold on the earth, and that 
this cold causes the dew. It shows how hard the true explanation 
of the simplest thing in nature is beforehand, even when it seems 
quite easy after it is once found out, thatj although wise 
men were trying their best from the earliest ages to tell the cause 
of dew, it was not discovered till about sixty years ago (1814 — 
1817). Dr. Wells, of London, then proved that dew was caused 
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by the condenaation of the watery yapour of the air, on suhetanoee 
which have hecome cooled by the radiatioiL* of their heat. 

4. During the day, the earth, and all things on it, receive a largo 
amount of heat from the sun, and this heat, when the sun has gone 
down, begins to radiate or ray off into the air, till leaves, stcweey 
and aU things get more or less cold, as they give out their heat 
more or less quickly. The same thing exactly then takes place aa 
we saw in the case of the cold tumbler, and the moisture in iiie 
room; the cold leaf, or twig, or blade, or stone, condentes the 
vapour in the air and is covered with moisture, which soon gathers 
into drops, and, then, is seen as Dew. 

6. Some bodies give out their heat more quickly and freely than 
others, aud by thus being colder, have dew formed on them more 
readily. It is so with glass, which is wet with dew, when gravel, 
which gives out its heat slowly, has very little. This law ox- 
plains all the differences in the fall of dew on different sur&oes. 
The degree of temperature — ^that is the point on the scale of heat 
and cold, at which the vapour in the air begins to be condensed, is 
called the Dew-Foint. 

6. FoflT and ICist are another form in which the unseen watery 
vapour always in the air becomes visible. They are often formed 
on hills and mountain tops by the passing over them of a wann 
moisture-laden wind when their heat has been given off at night, 
or when cloudy skies have kept the sun from warming them. When 
morning once more heats the surface over which these mists or fogs 
rest, or when the sun breaks out, they melt away. A river flowing^ 
from a cold to a warm region is often covered with fog, caused by 
its waters being colder than the air over them, and condensing the 
vapour in it ; and, on the other hand, fog often rests upon a river 
flowing from a warm to a cold region, because the warm surface of 
the waters gives off more vapour than the air over it can hold, or 
from the coldness of the air condensing what thus rises. Meadows 
are often veiled with fog when a river flowing through them is 
free from it, though the earth giving off its heat so much more 
quickly than the water, that it falls to what nlay be called the 
Fog-Poiat, while the river is yet above it. Newfoundland, the 
TVestem Islands of Scotland, Iceland, and other regions, where 
there is often a great difference between the temperature of the 
land and of the moist air passing over it, are very much visited bj' 
fogs. In the northern Atlantic they are caused very often in 

* Any body which loses heat is said to radiate it— that is, to send it forth 
fxoni it in rajfs, as the son sends forth its beams. 
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Bommer, by icebergs floating south from the arctic regions, and 
condensing the Tapours in the warm air around them. 

7. C9.oud8 are the watery yapour in the atmosphere condensed 
by rising to higher and colder regions, or by cold currents of air 
coming in contact with it, for there are currents of colder or 
warmer air flowing like so many rivers, from time to time, 
overhead. ' The sky is clear at night because the clouds descend 
towards sunset, as the heat lessens, and are dissolved by coming into 
contact with the warm air near the earth. Evax)oration growing 
less as the day draws to its dose, and almost ceasing by night, the 
Bky is often cloudless in the mornings. But as the day advances, 
vapours again begin to rise with the kindling sun, and the varied 
aoeEoery of lighter or heavier clouds repeats itself anew, the thinner 
vapours rising high, the denser floating nearer the earth, according 
to the weight of water they contain. 



10. RAIN, SNOW AND HAIL. 

1. Bain. You know how the vapour on the window-jtemes of a 
crowded room, gathers into smaller and then into larger drops, till 
at last it runs down to the sash below. In the same way the douds, 
which are made up of drops of water flner than dust, grow darker 
and heavier by these small drops running together into larger, 
and stiU larger ones, till, at last, they are too heavy for the air to 
hold up, and fall through it as Bain, to the ground, washing the 
air from its impurities, and supplying the moisture needed for the 
growth of all vegetation. 

2. The immediate causes of rain are various. It may be caused 
by clouds rising into 'colder regions of the air ; by their drifting 
against a cold mountain i>eak, or by warm moist clouds being 
floated on air cturents from the equatorial or tropical regions 
towards the arctic, or cold. Forests have a great effect in produc- 
ing it, and hence, a wooded region grows each year more luxuriant, 
while an arid, treeless region, can hardly be changed to a wooded 
cne, because the great heat of the naked soil, and the consequent 
diyness of the air over it, drive away the clouds that would have 
given it rain. There are also spedal causes in some localities, 
which are stated in section 4 below. 

8w Some regions are nearly or quite rainless. On the coast of 
Pern, in the valleys of the rivers Colorado and Columbia, in Noxfii 
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America, — ^in the Sahara desert, in Airica, and in the desert on 
Gk>bi, in Central Asia, rain is almost unknown. On the othes 
hand, the rainfall on the Khasia Hills, which are part of the 
Himalaya, on the North East of India, is no less than six hundred: 
inches, — ^that is, fifty feet, a year ! Five hundred inches fall thera 
during the continuance of the South- West monsoons, or periodical 
winds, which last for seven months in the year. This is the rainiest 
district in the world. At Stye Head Pass, in the Lake District^ 
thd yearly rainfall is about two hundred and twenty-four inches ; 
at Seathwaite, in Lan(^whire, it is one hundred and eighty-three 
inches. The wet winds of the Atlantic are the cause of this 
excessive moistuire, for on the East Coast, which the clouds from 
the Western Ocean do not reach, the fall is only from twenty to- 
twenty-eight inches. 

4. The total want of rain in the Sdhara is due, among other causes,, 
to the fact that the winds prevailing there come from Asia^ and 
expend much of their moisture before they reach it. It is the same 
with the great rainless deserts of Asia, the winds that blow over them 
having lost much of their rain before they reach them. There is 
a belt of abnost continual rains, extending round the world a little 
north of the Equator, embracing part of Central America and of 
the north of South America, the regions oi\the line of Sierra Leo!n& 
in Africa, and some of the islands and regions of the Far East. 
Bordering on this zone comes another, in which the rainy season 
is periodical, as in Brazil on the South, and India on the North of 
the Equator. 

6.^ Snow is moisture frozen in the air by cold winds. The 
flakes are composed of minute six-pointed crystals of ice, of a 
thousand beautiful forms. The white colour of snow is caused by 
the blending together, in the snow crystals, of rays of all the 
prismatic colours which make up light, white being the colour of 
unbroken or perfect rays of light. When looked at separately, the 
crystals exhibit different colours. 

e. Snow is about ten or twelve times lighter than water, so that 
when it f aUs evenly, the quantity of rain it represents is about a 
tenth of the depth of the snow. 

7. Snow is of great use in many ways. A great amount of heat 
is given out from the moisture in the air, as it passes into snow,, 
and thus the air itself is made warmer than it otherwise would be. 
When the snow has fallen, it protects the soil and the seeds and 
plants in it from cold, as it does not let the heat escape readily ; 
or, in other words, it is a bad conductor of heat. The groimd 
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beneath snow id often from twenty to thiitj degrees wanner than 
the surface of the snow itself; sometimes, indeed, even fortj 
« degrees warmer. 

8. Bed Snow and Green Snow have been met with in different 
parts, especially in the Arctic regions. They are caused by the 
presence of minute yegetation of these colours. 

0. Hail seems to be simply frozen rain drops, the var^g sizes* 
of the hailstones being apparently caused by a number of frozen 
drops being refrozen into a lump as they strike against ea^ other 
in passing through the air. This is the simplest explanation, but 
it is questioned by some whether it accounts for all the facts seen 
in connection with hail storms. A sudden rush of very cold air 
through a portion of the atmosphere laden with moisture, is doubt- 
less the ordinary cause. 

10. Hailstones are sometimes of great size. In India, they are 
often as large as pigeons' eggs ; and not a few weigh as much as 
a pound. In 1832, a mass of ice fell in Himgary about a yard in 
length, and two feet in thickness. In England, hailstones, though 
occasionally larger, are generally about the size of peas. 



11. CIRCULATION OF WATER BETWEEN AIR 

AND SEA. 

1. How is it, that notwithstanding the vast amount of water 
raised from the ocean, and from lakes, by evaporation, they seem 
as full as ever after ages ? The only answer must be, that as 
ihuch water comes down from the air by the condensation of 
vapours into dew, rain, snow, &c., as rises into it. But how is 
this balance maintained P 

2. The quantity of rain which falls upon the sea, must be much 
greater than that which falls on the land, because there is about 
three times more sea than there is land. The loss by evaporation 
from its surface is thus made up in part, but this is not the only 
way in which water returns to it. 

8. The average depth of the yearly fall of rain in England is 
about thirty-one inches, so that if it all feU continuously, and 
remained on the ground, the whole country would be two feet and 
a half imder water by one year's rain. How vast, then, must be 
the quantity of rain that falls over the whole land surface of the 
globe in a year, for England is very dry, compared with many 
countries. 
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Part of tliis amazing Tolnme of water retuniB to iHio air ifi the 
^hape of vapour, to make the clouds, mists, and rains, once more ; 
but the greater part of it soaks into the ground and becomes xills 
and brooks, which, again, unite to form streams, and these, once 
more joining, form rivers, flowing into the sea. 

There is thus a constant circulation of water, between the air 
and the dCean, earth and sky receiving back in turn, so exactly, 
what each has already given to the other, that all things remain 
for ever, evenly balanced. 

4. But all the water that falls on the earth, and is not evaporated, 
does not run off in surface rills and brooks. Much of it soaks into 
the earth, and if it remained there, would soon make the land into 
a great marsh, while the sea would be robbed of much that had 
risen from its surface in vapour. It finds its way, however, to 
the ocean in Springs which feed the brooks and rivers. 



12. SPEINaS. 

1. You have perhaps seen well-diggers at work, and have noticed 
how they puddle and lute, that is, coat, all the shaft of the well 
with clay, before they begin to build it round with stone. They do 
this because, since water cannot get through the clay, the supply 
in the well will thus be kept from soaking into the soil at the sides. 
This clay luting, or puddling, explains how springs axe formed, for 
it is just by such beds of clay or some body equally impervious 
by water, meeting and turning aside the waters of ^ the surface 
as they soak down through the ground, that springs are caused. 
The rain sinks down and down till a bed of clay^ or a sheet* 
of hard rock, stops its further descent, and turns it which- 
ever way a course offers for it. If any chink be near it will make 
its way through it, enlarging it as it flows, and will work its way 
along till at some point it regains the surface as a Spring:. Some 
rocks, though very hard, are so full of fractures and "joints," 
as they are called, that water finds no difficulty in making a 
channel through great beds of them. Others are full of great 
cracks, and even of wide clefts and caverns, and of course these 
form natural water-courses. 

2. You will now see how a spring bursts forth at a spot where 
there is no water near. The water that forms it has soaked down 
through the sides of some hill, perhaps far off, till it came to some 
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bed of day or of bard rock -which Etopped it, and it lias ouco crept 
on over the clay or rock, forcing its way by every crack or open- 
ing, till it reached a spot where, on the bottom or side of a valley, 
-the had over whidi it had run comee to Ihe snrface, and then, of 
<xnme, it pours out over it. 



Fig.l. 

8. Spiingi do not always find a straight couiBe to the surfitce, 
liowever. As in the cut above, the water which forms them, 
sometimes trickles down countless cracki in the body of the 
mountains on whose surface it fell ej rain, to a great depth, before 
meeting any rock or bed which stops its way. Pressed by the 
wmght of the water still falling thrQugh the course it has itaelf 
■come, it must move, but can find no other channel, perhaps, than 
-through fissures that lead it to the surface again, and thus it comes 
■up, and bursts forth aa a spring; for water, a^ you know, will 
always rise as high as the level from which it flowed at flist, end 
abis ^ring came from the heights of the mountains above. 



13. RTVEKS AND STEEAMa 
1. If 3'ou could look down from a great height on the course of 
s liver, you would see the broad flood in which it poutod itself 
into the sea dividing, as you turned inland, into a number of 
stieamB, and these again would be seen branching into countless 
brooks, 'and silver threads of tributary waters. If you conld 
draw the picture of a great tree on the ground, it would thus be 
the very counterpart of a river, for, first, you would have, in both. 
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the broad trunk, then the wide-spreading branches, and from these, 
again, the countless bonghs and sprays and twigs. 

2. The beginnings of the greatest rivers are therefore some little 
brooks in the mountains. Thus the river Danube rises as a spring 
in the mountains of Baden, 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The river Jordan, on the contrary, bursts forth from the foot of 
one of the spurs of Mount Hermbn as a spring of great volume, 
the collected drainage of the Lebanon mountains thus finding an 
outlet. The streams and rivers of any country generally flow in 
opposite directions from & common dividing line, which is called 
the watershed. Thus, in South America the rivers on the one side 
of the Andes flow into the Pacific ; those on the ()ther, into the 
Atlantic, and the Alleghany range, in North America, forms the 
watershed of the streams which, on the one side, flow into tho 
ISitississippi valley, and on the other into the Atlantic. 

8. The region drained by the brooks and streams which join to 
form a river is called the Basin of the river, and is often very 
large. Thus Humboldt estimated the territory drained by the 
Amazon at 3,000,000 square miles. The size of a riv6r depends on 
three things— the surface of the basin which it drains, the number 
of springs in the basin, and the quantity of its rainfall. Some 
rivers have a very slight descent, as, for instance, the Amazon, 
which falls only ten and a half feet in 600 miles ; others, like the 
Jordan, have a very steep descent in their course. The Jordan, 
indeed, owes its name — The Descender — ^to this feature. 

4. Elvers are largely fed by springs, so that they do not depend 
f oi* their fulness on local surface rains, if the basin they drain be 
large. Such a river as the Amazon flows on for ever in much the 
same volume, though rivers which drain limited areas are affected 
by long-continued drought, which dries up the springs by which 
they are fed. Some rivers which rise in snowy mountains are 
fuller in summer than in winter, their stream depending to a large 
extent on the water of the snow when it melts in the hot months. 
The Ehine, in this way, rises as summer advances, and falls in 
winter. • 

5. The river systems of the different continents are determined 
by the mountain ranges which decide the course of the streams, 
and supply the springs which feed them. They are thus of the 
greatest value to man, for without mountains and hills there could 
be no rivers, and without rivers the earth would be uninhabitable. 

6. The Alps, in Europe, show how mountain -chains create 
river svstems, and, through them, fit countries for human abode 
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and prosperity. From the yalleys which face the north flow 
th« countless streams which at last imite to form the great 
rivers Danube and Rhine. From the valleys facing the west 
flow the headwaters of the Rhone, the Sadne, the Iserc, and other 
rivers, and from tho valleys facing southwards stream the thousand 
tributaries which enrich the plains of northern Italy, and unite to 
form the great river Po. Thus, the history, the civilization, and 
the social condition of the nations of central Europe, have, in 
reality, been greatly determined by the influence of the Alpine chain, 
which has made these countries what they are by the streams and 
rivers with which it has watered themu 

7. The Alps form the Watershed of a great part of central 
Surope ; that is, the water sheds itself in opposite directions from 
their opposite sides. Sometimes, however, the watershed of a 
country is not so marked, and can be ascertained only by noticing 
where the streams begin to flow in opposite directions. Thus, the 
sources of the Ohio, the James River, and the Potomac are close 
together in the Alleghany Mountains, and are so nearly on a 
common level that the fact of some brooks, which afterwards form 
the Ohio, flowing westward towards the 'Mississippi, whUe the 
brooks that become the James and the Potomac flow eastwai'd, 
towards the Atlantic, is almost the only indication that the water- 
shed is ^her% we thus And it. In the same way the watershed 
of the country between Perth and Inverness, in Scotland, is 
only ascertained, as one passes -through the district by railway, 
from noticing that at one point the waters flow towards you, and 
that they presently flow in the same direction you yourself are 
travelling. The watershed of a country is thus the ridge which 
parts its waters down its opposite slopes. 



14. THE ATMOSPHERE.— WINDS. 

1. The earth, as we know, is surrounded by a great crystal 
ocean of air, resting on its surface, as the waters of the sea do on 
the heights and hollows of the ocean bed, and reaching liigh over 
our heads, wherever we go. 

The air or Atmosphere was thought for many ages to be an 
** element," or simple, uncompounded body. Its true composition 
was found out only in 1774, by LavoiBier, the great French 
chemist.* 

You will find it given in section 7, par. 2, page 49. 

• Guillotined in 1794. 
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2. From the duration of twilight, it has been calculated th&t the 
atmosphere reaches about forty-five miles above the earth; but 
other grounds of calculation have led philosophers to think it 
extends to a height of one hundred or even two hundred miles. 
It is, however, very much lighter and thinner in its upper regions 
than at the surface of the earth ; for it has been found, by noting the 
degree in which air grows lighter as we ascend, that the portion 
resting over the level of the sea is four times denser, tiiat is, 
heavier, and closer pressed together by the weight of the air 
above it, than air at seven miles up ; and that that air, again, 
must be four times heavier than the air fourteen miles above the 
sea level. The highest portions of the atmosphere must, therefore, 
be very thin and light indeed. At the surface of the earth its 
weight is very great, amounting to nearly a ton on each square 
foot, which is equal to a pressure of about fourteen tons on the 
body of a man of ordinary size. You may wonder why such a 
weight does not crush us to the ground ; and so it would, but that 
there is an equal outward pressure of elastic fluids within the body, 
which neutralizes it so completely that we are not only able to 
bear it, but are imconscious of its resting on us. 

3. The air on the surface of the earth is exactly suited for our 
breathing ; but if we ascend to any great height, its increasing 
lightness and thinness soon make themselves painfully felt. At 
the height of twenty-four to twenty-six thousand feet breathing 
becomes very difficult, and the diminished pressure on the body 
causes the blood to force its way through the small blood-vessels 
near the skin. 

4. The oxygen in the air is the great support of human life and 
of the life of animals. All living creatures draw it into their bodies 
with each breath, and give out, in exchange, carbonic acid gas, 
which is fatal to life if it be breathed. It might be feared from 
this, that, after a time, the atmosphere would have all its oxygen 
consumed, and be poisoned by so many millions of men and 
creatures of all kinds breathing out air into it, which would Vin 
them if they had to breathe it in again. Yet the air is as per- 
fectly suited to our wants to-day as in past ages. The explanation 
is found in the wonderful fact that plants live upon the carbonic 
acid gas which living creatures breathe out, and that they drink it 
in just as we do oxygen, and thus keep the air from being poisoned 
by it. Not only this : they breathe out and reject the very gas, 
oxygen, which is the life of all living creatures, so that plants 
live on what would kill men or animals, and men and animals live 
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on what plants cannot use, hut give off into the air. A perfect 
balance is thus maintained^ and the air is kept always in the same 
condition. 

6. Winds. The great air ocean over ns, like the wide ocean of 
waters that girds the dry land of the globe, is never perfectly at 
rest, but rocks and undulates even when we say it is cabn. AnC 
as the sea has currents, flowing, like rivers, in their channels, so 
has the air, and these currents we call Winds. 

6. The cause of all winds, whether the gentler or the more 
stormy, is that air when it is heated expands, that is, swells and 
grows light, and hence rises, leaving a space beneath, into which 
heavier, that is, colder air, immediately rushes, to fill up the empty 
space. You see the same law in the draught caused by a fire in 
the chimney. The heated air escapes up the chimney-shaft, and is 
immediately replaced by cold air, which, in its turn, becomes 
heated, and rises in the same way, and thus a steady flow of air, 
that is, a mnd, is created to the fire and frofn it. Eooms, also, are 
ventilated by acting on this law. As the heated air rises and 
escapes through the ventilator at the roof, cold air flows in below, 
through any openings that may offer, so as to make a current, or 
wind, perpetually circulating, and renewing the air in the apart- 
ment. 

7. As the earth turns qa its axis day by day, the parts which are 
most exposed to its heat, that is, those parts which are called the 
Tropics, bepome greatly heated, and, as a consequence, the air over 
them expands very much, and loses much of its weight, so that it 
floscends, and would leave an empty space, if the air north and south 
of this heated region did not at once rush in to fill up the vacuum. 
How great the expansion, or swelling out, of air is, when it is 
heated, every one has seen who has noticed how a boy's india- 
rubber ball, if only half -filled with air, becomes full at once when 
held to the fire ; or how an empty bladder, all wrinkled and hollow, 
fills presently when it is made warm. The little air in it is made 
to swell so much as to fill the whole bladder. 

. The steady heating and ascending of the air at the Tropics, and 
the fiow of cooler air to fill the empty space, is the reason of the 
Trade Winds, which are winds that blow constantly in the same 
direction. They are a great blessing to sailors, bearing vessels 
along for great distances at a steady rate of from five to six miles 
an hour. 

8. The heated air which rises in the Tropics, and is replaced by 
colder air from the northern and southern regions, itself flows 
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away towards the nortli and south, to fill up the empty space left 
there by the cold winds having travelled towards the Tropics. 
There is thus a constant current near the earth towards the 
Equator, and another higher current flowing over this lower one, 
in the opposite direction, that is, away jErom the Equator. But 
by the time this heated air gets far north and south, it, in its 
turn, gets cold, and falls towards the earth \ again, part of it 
making the common westerly winds of the northern and southern 
Temperate Zones. So wonderful a circulation is there in the great 
air-ocean ! 

9. The Monsoon wiads are caused, in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, by the land of central Asia and of North America becom- 
ing greaUy heated by the sun between the months of April and 
September. The colder air rushes in from all sides to fill the 
space left by the hot expanding kir as it ascends. In the Southern 
Hemisphere, they blow in an opposite direction, to supply the 
vacuum left on the heated surface of Africa and South America. 
These winds are called Monsoons (or periodical winds) in the 
East, but that name is not used elsewhere, though winds rising 
from the same cause blow elsewhere. They prevail most in the 
northern Indian Ocean, where they blow from the south-west 
from April to October, and from the north-east for the rest of the 
year. 

10. The Hot Winds of Africa, known as the Samiel (poisonous 
wind), the Sirocco {east toind), the Simoom (hot, poisonous wind), 
the Harmattan, and the Khamsin, are the same wind undet 
different names. It always blows directly towards the coast from 
the interior of the continent,, and passes in a strange advance from 
Egypt along the north and west coasts during the year. It blows 
in Egypt in May and June; in Algeria in July; in Eastern 
Morocco in July, August, and September; in Morocco, on the 
Atlantic, in September — ^the ground becomiag so hot while it lasts as 
to bum the feet. Passing along the west coast, it blows at the 
Gulf of Guinea at intervals from December to. February. There 
are other hot winds, less famous, in various hot countries. 

11. Whirlwinds are caused by two winds, which are moving in 
opposite directions, coming into contact as they pass each other. 
The stronger wind whirls the other, and is itself whirled, in the 
direction of its course. 

Hurricanes, Typhoons, Tornadoes, and Cyclones, are dif- 
ferent names for whirlwinds of vast sweep, which move with great 
speed and awful destructive power. They occur mostly in some 
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parts of the tropical regions. The hurricanes of the North 
Atlantic begin in the cabn parts which lie between the north-east 
.and south-east Trade winds, and whirl, in a great bend, first north- 
west, over the West Indies, and along the coast of Florida; 
then ronnd to north-east ; but they usually die out before they 
Teach Britain, towards which this course leads them. Typhoons is 
the name given to similar hurricanes in the China Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal. Tornadoes is the name given to whirlwinds on 
land, on the west coast of Africa, and in America. When violent, 
they sweep away great trees and strong buildings ; indeed, almost 
everything in their course. 

These awful wind storms move slowly onward in their path, the 
centre of the tempest advancing at a rate of only a few miles, 
generally from four to seven, rarely over fifteen miles, an 
hour. But this gives no measure of the intensity of the storm, or 
ol the terrific force of the wind as it whirls round and into its centre. 
It rushes on in is awful circling at from eighty to one hundred 
miles an hour, rising at times to one hundred and twenty or one 
hundred and thirty, a speed' beyond conception terrible in such a 
case. 



MERCY.— Shakspere. 



The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav'n 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed , 

It«blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal pow*r, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the- dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to Grod himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. — ^We do pray for mercy 

And that same prayer doth teach us ulL to render 
The deeds of mercy. 
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A LUMP OF COAL.— ^MOH. 

•ol-dien grad-u-al-l; horae-tailft 

orop-ping kin-died briglit-aesa 

roa-beamB yel-low tbrongli-oiit 

per-fom-ers oomi-tiieB oroc-o-dileB 

pio-tnreB wil-der-neBS manye 

In ■winter time, when you gather roTind the fire, to 

look for castles and soldiere, and pretty pictures of 

all kinds in it, or to listen to stories from your 

mother or father as they sit beside you, did you ever 

think where the coal came from ? 

It IB dug up out of mines, in this and other 
countries, for, through the goodness of God, coal is 
found in nearly every part of the world. Far away 
in the icy north, where winter now reigns through^ 
out the far greater part of the year, coal is found 
cropping out of the river banks ; stores of it are laid 
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up in countries as yet without people, for tlie use of 
long future ages. 

You think that coal is a kind of stone that bums, 
Well, it looks like a stone, but what will you say 
when I tell you that it is made of the leaves and 
trunks and stems of trees and mosses, crushed into 
a hard mass by the awful weight of the rocks that 
gradually gathered over them. There is often earth 
among these remains of plants and trees, as you may 
see from the brown ashes, left after bad coal has 
been burned. They are just so much of the earth 
in which the trees or plants grew. 

All the coal you now bum once grew as great 
woods, of strange trees, or still stranger mosses, 
which must have been as high as trees. Altogether, 
between three and four hundred kinds of plants 
have beeji found in the coal of England alone. They 
are mostly ferns and pine-trees, or trees something 
like these, and a kind of reed like the horsetail you 
find growing in wet places. But everything grew 
very thick and high when the coal was being made, 
and thus, though our horsetails are very small 
plants, these old ones had stems fourteen or fifteen 
inches round, and grew to a height of thirty or 
forty feet. The ferns of those days were very plen- 
tiful, and rose 'to be trees, instead of being the 
humble plants our ferns are. 

There were very few living creatures in the woods 
of these ages, and the woods themselves were a dark 
green, cheerless, wilderness of rank growths. Frogs, 
serpents, and crocodiles glided among the fern 
swamps, but there were no . men then, for all 1^ 

B 
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took place long before man was made : indeed, man 
could not haye lived on the earth in those days^ for 
it was not yet ready for him. 

But how is it that the coal bums as it does P Let 
me tell you a great wonder. The coal is just a great 
prison of sunbeams, and when you set fire to it the 
sunbeams are set free, and you get the light of days 
that shone ages on ages ago^ to.cheer and warm you 
now ! Plants drink in the light and grow by its 
help. It takes all the sunshine of a long summer to 
make the leaves and blossoms you see in a year, and 
to add one thin ring of wood to the tinink and 
branches of a tree ; and you may think how many 
years it must have taken to grow flowers and leaves 
and trees enough to make all the coal there is, 
after they had been squeeze^ so small and close, 
and how much light of the old sunshine of the days 
•when they were growing must be shut up in the 
black lumps we' bum. A coal fire is just so much 
sunshine kindled again into brightness, after lying 
hid in the coal, far down in the earth, for ages and ages. 

But this is not all the wonder in a piece of coal. 
Where are all the colours of the fiowers and leaves, 
if the coal be made of them P Just look into the 
fire. Do you see these red and yellow flames P 
They are the very colours of the old flowers that 
helped to make the coal. Look at the bright green 
and blue, and mauve and magenta, and rose and 
yellow ribbons, on the ladies or on the girls around 
you. Where do you think most of these colours 
come from P They are got from the tar that oozes 
out of coal when it is heated, and they are nothing 
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but the bright lovely colours of tlie old old flowers 
aud leaves. But how did the leaves and flowers 
get these lovely colours ? They drank in the colours , 
of the old old sunshine, wTiich was just the same 
then as it is now, and you. see in the rainbow what 
that is ; and all these colours are just the rainbow 
colours of the light that made the eummers when 
these flowers and leaves were growing. But where 
is the sweet smell of these old old flowers ? Why 



you can buy it at the shops, if you like ; for some 
of the sweetest perfumes that we have are made 
from coal, and are just the perfume of the buds and 
blossoms that waved in the summer light ages of 
ages of ages ago. 

If you think on all this it will be well. 

QuEBTiose.— Where is coal foond ? Of what is it made f How 
many plants are fonnd in coal P Of wliat kinds aro they chiefly f 
What plants are they like, of those we know P What creatures 
lived then F What are the colours ot the flamcB P What are the 
colours of the dyes F What are they got from F What are the 
light and hent of coal F Is the smeU of these old flowers to be 
hadyetF 
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THE GOLDEN Y:EA'R.—Tenni/8on's Songs. 

"We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things move ; 
The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun ; 
The dark Earth follows wheeled in her ellipse ; 
And human things returning on themselves 
Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

Ah, tho' the times, when some new thought can 

bud. 
Are but as poets' seasons when they flower, 
Yet seas, that daily gain upon the shore, 
Have ebb and flow conditioning their march, 
And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

When wealth no more shall r^st in mounded heaps. 

But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 

In many streams »to fatten lower lands, 

And light shall spread, and man be liker man 

Thro' all the season of the golden year. 

• 

Shall eagles not be eagles P wrens be wrens P 
If all the world were falcons, what of that P 
The wonder of the eagle were the less. 
But he not less the eagle. Happy days 
Roll onward, leading up the golden year. 

Fly, happy, happy sails, and bear the Press ; 
Fly happy with the mission- of the Cross ; 
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Knit land to land, and blowing havenward 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 
Enrich the markets, of the golden year. 

But we ^ow old. Ah ! when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across. the land. 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea 
Thro' all the circle of the golden year. 



THINK OF OTHERS FIRST. 

dif-fi-cnl-ty un-irel-flsh in-creas-es *" 

sac-ri-fioe per-son-al in-dnl-gence 

ex-cess-ive ex-trem-i-ty A-lex-an-der 

de-stmc-tion pri-va-tions ex-haiut-ed 

gen-er-ou8 sur-geon ex-er-tion 

Nothing is harder, and nothing is more noble, than 
to think of others rather than of ourselves. Even 
in trifles we are apt to think of our own pleasure 
rather than that of others, and the difficulty of 
being unselfish increases with the value of the 
sacrifice required. Instances are not wanting, how- 
ever, of noble self-denial, even in the most extreme 
cases, as, for instance, where personal suflfering, or 
even the demands of Kfe, seemed to excuse indul- 
gence. No agony, it is sftid, is greater than that of 
excessive thirst, and yet some have been known who 
have handed to others, in their own direst ex- 
tremity, the cup of cold water which they might 
themselves have drunk. Nor has it been only the 
common pangs of thirst that have thus been en- 
dured; some have even resisted the aggravations 
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added ■ by fever, wounds, or Xhe deadly faintness of 
approaching death. 

. Thus it is related of Alexander the Qreat that 
when he was marching 
back his army from the 
Indus, afiter having 
conquered Asia, the 
route taken led them 
through a terrible de- 
sert called Gedrosia,* 
on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf I hope 
S you will look in the , 
g map to see exactly 
8 where these places are. 
B On the leit was the salt 
S sea, under their feet an 
endless waste of sand 
^ and gravel, and on their 
^ right towered ranges 

Eof mountains of bare 
red stone. Over all a 
cloudless sky oppressed 
, them vrith sweltering 
heat, from which there 
* was no escape. No- 
thing could save the whole force from destruction 
but the greatest exertion, that they might get 
through this fearful region before they sank under 
its horrors. Alexander shared all the hardships 
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and privations of the march, and was greatly ex- 
hausted by them. One day when, like the whole 
army, he was ready to sink with heat and deadly 
faintness, a little water was brought hiA in a 
soldier's helmet. It had been got with great diffi- 
culty, and was tempting beyond measure. But he 
declared that it was too precious for him to drink 
it, and that his doing so would only make the thirst 
of his soldiers the greater, by their seeing him take 
it, and he therefore poured ^ out on the ground as 
an oflFering to the gods, to win their favour for the 
whole host. Who can doubt but that such generous 
regard for others gained him the love of all his men. 
The case of Sir Philip Sidney was still more 
striking. He had been mortally wounded at the 
battle of Zutphen, in Holland, and was being taken 
to the rear to let the surgeons try if anything could 
be done for him. Being faint with loss of blood — 
for his thigh was broken — ^he asked for a drink of 
water, which was at once brought him; but as he was 
putting the bottle to his lips a poor woimded soldier 
just then being carried' past chanced to look at it 
with wistfid eyes. The gallant Sidney, seeing this, 
in a moment stretched out the bottle to the poor 
man, without himself taking any of it, saying 
''Your need is greater than mine." Even in his 
agony he thought of the poor common soldier 
rather than of himself. 

Questions. — ^Where was Alexander's army? What kind of 
place was it ? What continent had he conquered P What hap- 
pened to him ? What did he do with the water ? At what battle 
was Sir Philip Sidney wounded P How was he wounded P When 
they gave him water, what did he do P 
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THE LITTLE WOED ''OTSJjY:'— German. Anon. 

gov-i^r-eign ohintz leg-a^y cer-tam-ly 

Mrs. George. What brings you so early, neigh- 
bour? 

Mrs. Dash. I have a favour to ask of you, neigh- 
bour. 

Mrs. George. A favour ! If it is in my power to 
oblige you, I am sure I shall do it. 

Mrs. Dash. It's only a triflQ I have to ask — ^that 
you will be so kind as lend me a sovereign. 

Mrs. George. Only a sovereign ! 

Mrs. Dash. Only a sovereign. I've seen a 
chintz in the town — such a darling chintz 1 — ^lilac, 
with white flowers. To be sure, I can't say I need 
it; but it is such a beautiful chintz! — such a 
beauty ! And it is 60 very chjeap ! Think, neigh- 
bour ; it costs ONLY four and sixpence ! 

Mrs. George. Only four and sixpence ? 

Mrs. Dash. Only four and sixpence. Perhaps I 
may even get something on that ; but I must have 
it. 

Mrs. George. Indeed? 

Mrs. Dash. I am sorry that I have to trouble 
you ; but the times are so hard, one can hardly get 
the few sorry shillings together one needs for 
clothes, living, and expenses. But I e^tpect the 
money from my legacy to-morrow, and then I shall 
repay you with thanks. 

Mrs. George, Then you got something left you by 
your father ? 
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Mr8. Dash. Yes/ 1 did ; but it was so small it is 
not worth mentioning. 

Mrs. George. How much was it, then ? 

Mrs. Dash. Only twenty-five pounds. 

Mrs. George. Only twenty-five pounds ? 

Mrs. Dash. No more, neighbour. 

Mrs. George. Now I shall willingly lend you the 
money ; but I must ask you to hear a story which 
may bring you a legacy of twenty-five pounds a 
year if you think over it well. 

Mrs. Dash. Indeed P Pray let me hear it. 

Mrs. George. Did you know the goldsmith's 
widow that Kved over in the comer yonder P 

Mrs. Dash. That I did. She has just died in the 
workhouse. 

Mrs. George. And she once had a deal of money, 
neighbour; but a little word brought her to be a 
beggar. 

Mrs. Dash. A word ! How can that be P 

Mrs. George. Yes, a word — a single word ; a very 
little word. 

Mrs. Dash. What could it be ? 

Mrs. George. I shall tell you. In the first place, 
she always thought everything very cheap. If she 
* came, home in the forenoon from market, she was 
always in high spirits ; for she had got everything 
for next to nothing. The chickens cost only two 
shillings — ^the butter only the same. She was in 
high glee when she had thus spent only ten or 
twelve shillings. How'much does the chintz cost, 
neighbour P 
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Mrs. Dash. The chintz ? The chintz P They aak 
four and sixpence for it. 

Mrs, George. Yes, that's it. My memory fails me 
at times. The good woman had, besides, the weak- 
ness of thinking any money she might get only a 
trifle. She sold her garden for only a hundred 
pounds, her wine brought her only eighty pounds, 
and her house only a thousand pounds. She was 
glad when she had got rid of it. But you know 
neighbour, that she soon had nothing left. That 
awful word only I Yes, that only ! 

Mrs. Dash. That only. I see what you mean. 

Mrs. George. How much shall I lend you, neigh- 
bour? 

Mrs. Bash. Ah, dear neighbour, I shall let the 
chintz go. The story about the widow is very 
sad. Good day, neighbour. Don't take it ill of 
me. 

Mrs. George. Certainly not. If I can at any time 
help you I shall be glad. Good day. 



WISE SAYINGS. 



He who digs a pit for others falls into it himself. 
A lie hurts him most who teUs it. If you don't 
want to get floured, don't go into the mill. Better 
alone than in bad company. Clean and whole make 
poor clothes shine. Silks amd satins often put out 
the kitchen fire. What is right for the one is fair 
for the other. Many feathers make a bed. No 
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nuBfortiuie is 80 great but it has a blessing in its 
boeom. He wbo seeks &iends ia worthy of them ; 
he who haa none deBerves none. 



HERCULES AND THE WAGGONER. 
wag-gon-er Her-cu-lea bawl-ing 

As a great strong fellow was driving his waggon 
along a deep miry lane, the wheels sank on one 
side into a deep rut, so that the horees could not 
pull them out, do as they would. The waggoner 
whipped them and scolded, but it was of no use. 
On this he gave up in despair, and fell on his face 
crying to Hercules, the god of strength, to come 
and help him out of his trouble. But Hercules did 
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not at all like this lazy way of doing ; so he came, 
and instead of at once lifting the waggon out of the 
rut, as he could easily have done, he asked the 
waggoner what he did lying there bawling for help, 
without doing anything. " Put youi*own shoulder 
to the wheel, and do your best,'** said he, " and then 
call on me ; if I see that you need my help after 
that, I will give it you. I only help those who help 
themselves.'* 

QuBSTioNB. — ^What happened'to the waggon ? What is a rut P 
What did the waggoner do P Who appeared ? What did he say P 
What lesson should we learn from this fable P 

Give, spell) and explain other words like the following in 
««onnd : — aJe, alter, ant, bald, barred, bored, bold, braid, boy, 
chased, aught, bale, bear, be, beech, beer, beat, bell, berry, bread. 



SONNET.— Wordsworth. 

Composed upon Westminster Bridge, September 3, 1802. 

Eabth has not anything to show more fair ; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : « 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 
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Those evening bella 1 those evening bells I 
How many a tale their music tolls 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When lost I heard their soothing chime ! 
Those joyous hours are passed away ! 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no itore those evening bells ! 
And so 'twill be when I am gone ! 
That tnnefiil peal will still ring on, 
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THE DURATION OF LIFE.— Orimm. 

t 

dn-ra-tion ap-point-ed wear-i-some suf-fi-cient 
ap-pear-ance re-mem-ber wil-ling-ly dif-fer-ent 
vig-or-oTL8 nonr-ish-es ri-di-on-lons sa-tis-fied 

« 

When the world was first created, it was appointed 
how many years each creature should exist. So the 
ass came and inquired how long he was to live. 

"Thirty years," he was told; and then he was 
asked, " Is that sufficient P '' 

"Alas,*' replied the ass, "that is a long time. 
Think how many wearisome burdens I shall have to 
carry from morning till night; how many corn- 
sacks I shall take to the mill, that others may eat 
bread, while I receive nothing but blows and kicks, 
and yet keep always active and obliging. Take 
away some of my years, I pray." 

So the ass was pitied, and a life of only eighteen 
years appointed to him ; whereupon he went gladly 
away, and the dog then made his appearance, and 
was asked the same. 

" How long do you wish to live ? " was inquired 
of him^ "thii*ty years were too much for the ass, 
but perhaps you will be satisfied." 

" Do you think so P " said the dog. " Remember 
how much I shall have to run; my feet will not last 
them out ; and then, when I have lost my voice and 
cannot bark, and my teeth and cannot bite, what 
will there be for me to do but to crawl and howl 
from one comer to another ? " . 

So the dog's plea was allowed, and twelve years 
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appointed for his age, after whicli lie departed and 
made room for the monkey. 

" You will live thirty years willingly, no doubt," 
was said to the monkey. "You need not work like 
the ass and the dog, and therefore will always be 
weU off.'' 

"Alas, it should be so," said the monkey; "but 
really it is very different. I must always be 
making comical faces for people to laugh at; and all 
the apples they give me to eat turn out sour ones. 
How often is sadness hidden by a joke? But 
thirty years I can never endure." Thereupon ten 
years were allowed to him. 

Last of all, man appeared, healthy and vigorous, 
and requested a time to be appointed to him. 

"You shall live thirty years," was the reply; "is 
that enough ? " 

"What a short time!" exclaimed man; "just 
when I shall have built myself a house, and lighted 
a fire upon my own hearth, and just when I shall 
have planted trees to bear me fruit in their season, 
and I am thinking of enjoying life, I must die ! I 
pray let my life be lengthened ! " 

" The eighteen years of the ass shall be added." 

" That is not enough," said man. 

" You shall also have twelve years of the dog's 
life." 

" Still too little," replied man. 

" Well, then, you may have the ten years allowed 
to the monkey; but you must desire no more." 
Man was then obliged to leave^ but he was not 
satisfied. 
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Thus man lives seventy years. The first thirty 
are the years of his manhood, which pass quickly 
away ; he is then healthy and vigorous, works with 
pleasure, and rejoices in his being. Then follow 
the eighteen years of the life of the ass, which 
bring to him one burden after another; he must 
work for com which nourishes others, and abuse 
and blame become the reward of his labours. Next 
come the twelve years of the dog, during which 
man has to sit in comers, grumbling because he has 
no longer any teeth to bite with. And when this 
time is up, then the ten years of the monkey bring 
the close of the scene. Then man becomes childish 
and foolish, and does strange things, which too 
often make him a jest. 



Questions. — How man y ye ars were offered the creatures named P 
Wliat did the ass say P What did the dog say P What did the 
monkey say P What did man say P Tell the different parts of 
man's Ufe, and how each is marked. 

/ 

Correct the errors in the following ; — 

Citizen, Oh, misses, my hat and Tig's overhoard. Wife. Bear 
me ! And there's a wale ! Faaaenger, A whale ! Where P where ? 
I'd give a fi'pund note to see a whale. Captain, There aint never 
710 vale, no yeres, sir: it's the gen'l'man's misprommcification, 
HIT ; it's his vife's waii vat she vears over her vig, sir, that's all. 

Citizen, ViUiam, I vants my vig. Servant, Vitch vig, sirP 
Citizen, Vy, the vite vig, in the vooden vig box, vitch I vore last 
Vensday in the westry. 

Give other words, spelling and explaining them, like the fol- 
lowing in sound: — bite, by, bore, bruise, brute, blue, bough, 
candid, cannon, coarse, cota. 
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THE OLD MAN AND HIS SONS.— ^mp. 

An old man had a number of sons who were often 
falling out with one another, and nothing their 
father could do or say seemed to make things better. 
At last he called them all before him, and showed 
them a number of rods he bad caused to be gathered. 
Asking one of the lads if he could break one of 
them, the young man snapped it in two over his 
knee in a moment. He then got them to tie them 
all into a firm bundle, and asked tbe lads if they 
could break them now ; but though each tried his 
best none of them could break them, or even bend 
them. 

■' Now," said the father, " yon see what it is to be 
one, and what it is to be divided. If you live as 
you do any one can get the advantage of you ; but 
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if you only live in firm and loving friendship, so 
that you shall be like one, nobody will be able to do 
you any harm, for each will protect the other. 

Use this fable for a dictation lesson. 

Questions. — ^Were the old man's sons uoited and loving? 
What did he get as a lesson for them P What did he do and say- 
first P How did he make the rods so that they could not be 
broken P What should this teach P 



Object Lesson. 



and sent overland on horse 
or mule-back, in carav^ms. 
When was tea first brought to 
Europe ? 

By the Dutch in A.n. 1610. 
It was introduced into Eng- 
land in A.D. 1666 — the year of 
the Great Fire, and the year 
after the Great Plague. 
What is Coffee ? 

The berry of the coffee- 
. tree, a native of Arabia. 
Where else does it grow P 

In the West Indies, in 
Persia, the East Indies, and 
most. very warm countries. 
Are coffee and tea of any benefit ? 
Yes. They prevent the 
wapte of the system to some 
extent, and tiiey are very 
refreshing. 

Give, spell, and explain other words like the following in 
sonnd : — choose, clime, cause, cord, serial, creek, cask, crews, due, 
dough, days, dear, done, dost, you, faint, fiemi; furs, Philip, fowl, 
four, feet, freeze', flew, fare. 



Tea.— What is Tea P 

The leaf of an evergreen 
shirub, a Camellia, a native of 
China and Japan. 
How is it prepared for use ? 
By gathering the leaves 
and slowly drying them over 
^ small furnaces. 
What is done next P 

While still hot they are 
heaped on mats, and rolled in 
the hand to make them curl, 
as when we see them. 
Is this done more than once P 
Tes, twice or thrice, till 
the leaves are dry and firmly 
roUed together. They are 
then packed in chests and 
sent abroad. 
How is tea sent to Russia P 
It is made into bricks 



FIDELITY.— Samuel Butler (1612—1680). , 

" True as the dial to the sun 
Although it be not shined upon." 
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. SONG.— iJ. Serrick (1591—1674). 



Gatheb 

■wh 

Old ' 

flyi 

And til 

tha 

To-m 

dyi 

The gl 
He 

The! 
The 800: 

Andi 

That a{ 
fire 
Wheu j»«,a. B^^ ^^«« a.« 
warmer ; 
But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times Btill succeed the former. 
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Object Lbsson. 



Glass. — Of what is glass made P 
Of sand or stone melted 
with potash. 
What is Potash ? 

It is obtained by passing 
water through wood ashes, 
and boiling the water off till 
the potash alone remains. 
How long is it since glass was 
invented P 

We do not know how -long 
it is, but the Egyptians had it 
in Abraham's day, and could 
colour it beautifully. 
When did England first use 
glass for windows P 
About the year 1180. 
When did glass bottles begin to 
be made in England P 

In 1557 they were first 
made in London. 
When were glass mirrors first 
made in England P 
In 1673, at Lambeth. 
Of what substance were the mir- 



rors mentioned in the Bible 
made? 

They were made of polished 
metal. 

Ibok. — Is Iron of great value 
to man? 

Yes ; without it we could 
not have one of the gr^'atest 
olessings of civilisation — 
machinery; and it is of the 
highest value in ten thou- 
sand other applications. 

Is it a common metal f 

Yes ; the commonest of al. 
There are some mouiuaius 
all of iron, and it forms part 
of all earths, many rocks, 
and even of tiie structure of 
plants, animals, and men. 

Has it been long known ? 

Since before history bogiin. 

Is it generally found pure P 
No ; it is commonly found 
in stone, from which, it is 
obtained by melting it out 
in furnaces. 



ANECDOTE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
SCHOOL DAYS.— &> Walter ScotL 

de-moc-ra-cy fist-i-cnffs con-tem-po-ra-ries 

ar-is-toc-ra-cy an-tag-o-nists vic-to-ri-ous 
re-in-force-ment anz-il-ia-ries op-po-si-tion 

It is well knowji in the South that there is little or 
no boxing at the Scottish schools. About forty or 
fifty years ago,* however, a far more dangerous 
mode of fighting, in parties or factions, was per- 
mitted in the streets of Edinburgh, to the great 
disgrace of the police, and danger of the parties 

• About A.D. 1780 or 1790. 
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concerned. These parties were generally formed 
from the quarters of the town in which the com- . 
batants resided, those of a particular square or dis- 
trict fighting against those of an adjoining one. 
Ilence it happened that the children of the higher 
classes were often pitted against those of the lower, 
each taking their side according to the residence of 
their friends. So far as I recollect, however, it was 
immingled either with feelings of democracy or 
aristocracy, or indeed with inaUce or ill-will of any 
kind towards the opposite party. In fact, it was 
only a rough mode of play. Such contests were, 
however, maintained with great vigour with stones, 
and sticks and fisticuffs, when one party dar6d to 
charge, and the other stood their ground. Of course, 
mischief sometin\es happened : boys are said to have 
been killed at these Bickers^ as they were called, 
and serious accidents certainlv took place, as many 
contemporaries can bear witness. 

The Author's father residing in George Square, 
in the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys be- 
longing to that family, with others in the square, 
were arranged into a sort of company, to which a 
lady of distinction presented a handsome set of 
colours. Now this company or regiment, as a 
matter of course, was engaged in weekly warfare 
with the boys inhabiting the neighbouring suburbs. 
These last were chiefly of the lower rank, but hardy 
loons, who threw stones to a hair's-breadth, and 
were very rugged antagonists at close quarters. 
The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole evening, 
until one party or the other was victorious, when, 
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if ours were successful, we drove the enemy to their 
quarters, and were generally chased back by the 
reinforcement of bigger lads who came to their 
assistance. If, on the contrary, we were pursued, 
as was often the case, into the precincjfs of our 
square, we were in om* turn supported by our eld^: 
brothers, domestic servants, and similar auxiliaries. 

It followed, from our frequent opposition to each 
other, that though not knowing the names of our 
enemies, we were yet well acquainted with their 
appearance, and had nicknames for the most re- 
markable of them. One very active and spirited 
boy might be considered as the principal leader in 
the cohort of the suburbs. He was, I suppose^ 
thirteen or fourteen years old, finely made, tall 
blue-eyed, with long fair hair, the very picture of 
a youthful Goth. This lad was always first in the 
charge, and last in the retreat — ^the Achilles; at 
once, and Ajax, of the Cross-causeway. He was 
too formidable to us not to have a oognomen, and, 
like that of a knight of old, it was taken from the 
most remarkable part of his dress, being a pair of 
old green livery breeches, which was the principal 
part of his clothing ; for Green-Breeks, as we called 
him, always entered the battle with bare arms, legs, 
and feet. 

* It fell, that once upon a time, when the combat 
was at thb thickest, this plebeian champion headed 
a sudden charge, so rapid and fiirious that all fled 
before him. He was several paces before his com- 
rades, and had actually laid his hands on the 
patrician standard, when one of our party, whom 
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some misjuclging friend had intrusted with a hanger, 
inspired with a zeal for the honour of the corps, 
struck poor Green-Breeks over the head, with 
strength sufficient to cut him down. When this 
was seen, the casualty was so far beyond what had 
ever taken place before, that both parties fled dif- 
ferent ways, leaving poor- Green-Breeks with his 
bright hair plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care 
of the watchman, who (honest man) took care not 
to know who had done the mischief. The bloody 
hanger was flung into one of the Meadow ditches, 
and solemn secrecy was sworn on all hands ; but 
the remorse and terror of the actor were beyond all 
bounds, and his apprehensions of the most dreadful 
character. The wounded hero was for a fev days 
in the Infirmary, the case being only a trifling one. 
But though inquiry was strongly pressed on him, no 
argument cotild make him indicate the person from 
whom he had received the wound, though he must 
have been perfectly well known to him. When he 
recovered, and was dismissed, the author and his 
brothers opened a communication with him, through 
the medium of a popular gingerbread baker, of 
whom both parties were customers, in order to 
tender a subsidy in name of smart-money. The sum 
would excite ridicule were I to name it ; but sure 
I am, that the pockets of the noted Green-Breeks 
never held as much money of his own. He declined 
the remittance, saying that he would not sell his 
blood; but at the same time reprobated the idea 
of being an iBformer, which he said was clam, i.e. 
base or mean. With much. urgency he accepted 
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a pound of snuff for the use of some old woman — 
aunt, grandmotlier, or the like — ^with whom he 
lived. We did not become friends, for the bickers 
were more agreeable to both parties than any more 
pacific amusement ; but we conducted them ever 
after under mutual assurances of the highest con- 
sideration for each other. 

Perhaps the youthftd generosity of the lad will 
not seem so great in the eyes of others, as to those 
whom it was the means of screening from severe 
rebuke and punishment. But it seemed, to those 
concerned, to argue a nobleness of sentiment far 
beyond the pitch of most minds; and however 
obscurely the lad, who showed such a frame of noble 
spirit, may have lived or died, I cannot help being 
of opinion, that if fortune had placed him in circum- 
stances calling for gallantry or generosity, the man 
would have fulfilled the promises of the boy. Long 
afterwards, when the story was told to my father, 
he censured us severely for not telling the truth at 
the time, that he might have attempted to be of use 
to the yoimg man in entering on life. But our 
alarms for the consequences of the drawn sword, 
and the wound infiicted with such a weapon, were 
far too predominant at the time for such a pitch of 
generosity. 

Besides the strong impression made by the inci- 
dent at the time, the whole accompaniments of the 
story are matters to me of solemn and sad recollec- 
tion. Of all the little band who were concerned in 
those juvenile sports or brawls, I can scarce recollect 
a single survivor. Some left the r.anks of mimic 
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war, to die in the active service of their country. 
Many sought distant lands, to return no more. 
Others, dispersed in different paths of life, ''my 
^ dim eyes now seek for in vain.'' Of five brothers, 
all healthy and promising, in a degree far beyond 
one whose infancy was visitedjby personal infirmity, 
and whose health after this period seemed long very 
precarious, I am, nevertheless, the only survivor. 
The best loved, and the best deserving to be loved, 
who had destined this incident to be the foundation 
of literary composition, died " before his day," in a 
distant and foreign land, and trifles assume an 
importance not their own, when connected with 
those who have been loved and lost. 

Questions. — ^By whom was this storj* written P Who was he ? 
Where did he live P How did the boys treat the boys of the neigh- 
bourhood P Why was it the boy mentioned got his name P What 
happened to him P Would he tell who did it P Would he take 
money for his blood P What did he take and for whom P What 
<lo you think of him for acting in such a manly way P 

Give, spell, and explain words like the following in sound, bnt 
of dififerent meaning: — Gilt, grease, great, grown, hole, heart, 
hail, hue, hair, hall, heal, here, him, eye, in, jam, lain, leek, 
led, made, male. 



A GOOD NAME. — Shakspere. 

Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord. 

Is the iitimediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; 'tis something, 

nothing; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands. 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
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SOKG OF THE NORTH. 

Croz-ier Er-e-bus EB-qni-manx 

Fitz-James gUt-tei-ing Chrut-maB 

" A'WAT, away!" cried tie stout Sir John, 

' ' While the blossoms are on the treea ; 
For the Bummer ia short, and the time speeds on 

Aa wo sail for tho Northern Soaa. 
Ho ! galknt Ctozier, and brave Fitz-James I 

We will etartle the world, I trow, 
Wlien we find a way throuKh the Northern Seas 

That never wa? found till now I 
A stout good ship is the Erebus, 

As ever unfurled a eail, 
Aod the Terror will match with as brave a one 

As ever outrode a gnlo." 

So they bid farewell to their pleasant homes, 

To the hills and Talleys green. 
With tliree hearty cheers for their native isle. 

And three for the English Queen. 
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They sped them away beyond cape and bay, 

Where the day and night are one, — 
Where the hissing L'ght in the heavens grew bright, 

And iiamed like a midnight sun. 
There was nought below save the fields of snow, 

That stretched to the icy pole ; 
And the Esquimaux in his strange canoe, 

Was the only living soul. 

AJoug the coast, like a giant host, 

The glittering icebergs frowned. 
Or they met on' the main', like a battle plain. 

And crashed with a fearful sound ! 
The seal and the bear, with a curious stare, 

Looked down from the frozen heights ; 
And the stars in the skies, with, great wild eyes. 

Peered out from the Northern Lights. 
The gall&nt Crozier, and the brave Pitz- James, 

And even the stout Sir John, 
Pelt a doubt like a chill through their warm hearts thnil, 

As they urged the good ships on. 

They sped them away, beyond cape and bay, 

Where even the tear-drops freeze ; 
But no way was found, by strait or sound. 

To sail through the Northern Seas : 
They sped them away, beyond cape and bay. 

And they sought, but they sought in vain I 
Por no way was found through the ice around 

To return to their homes apain. 
But the wild waves rose, and the waters froze, 

Till they closed like a prison-wall; 
And the icebergs stood, in the silent flood. 

Like jailers grim and tall ! 
O God ! God I — ^it was hard to die 

Li that prison-house of ice ! 
Por what was fame, or a mighty name, 

When life was the fearful price ? 

The gallant Crozier and the brave Pitz- James, 

And oven the stout Sir John, 
Had a secret dread, and their hopes all fled, 

Aj9 the weeks and months passed on. 
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Then the Ice EIng came, with his eyes of flame. 

And looked on the fated crew ; 
His chilling breath was as cold as death, 

And it pierced their warm hearts through ! 
A heavy sleep that was dark and deep, 

Came over their weary eyes ; 
And they dreamed strange dreams of the hills and si^^oams, 

And the blue of their native skies. 
The Christmas chimes, of the good old times 

Were heard in each dying ear, 
And the darling feet, and the voices sweet 

Of their wives and children dear I 
But it faded away — away — away ! 

Like a sound on a distant shore ; 
And deeper and deeper came the sleep, 

Till they slept to wake no more ! 

Oh, the sailor's wife and the sailor's child — 

They weep, and watch, and pray ; 
And the Lady Jane, she will hope in vain. 

As the long years pass away ! 
The gallant Crozier and the brave Fitz-Jamep, 

And the good Sir John have found 
An open way to a quiet bay. 

And a port where all are bound ! 
Let the waters roar on the ice-bound shore. 

That circles the frozen pole ; 
There is no sleep, and no grave so deep. 

That can hold the human soul. 



Sir John Franklin, with Captains Crozier and Fitz-James, in 
H. M. Bhips Erebus and Terror, carrying in all one hundred and 
thirty-eight persons, sailed on his third Arctic expedition of dis- 
covery and survey on the 24th day of May, 1845, from the Thames. 
Dispatches were received from him up to July 12th, 1845, but 
from that time the ships vauished into the mysterious solitudes of 
ttie icy north. Twenty-one expeditions wore subsequently stnt 
out for their rescue or to discover their fate, and at last, in May, 
1859, a tin case containinfif a paper was found, dated April 25th, 
1848, and signed by Captain Fitz-James, saying that Franklin had 
died on the 11th June, 1847, and that the ships had been aban- 
doned on the 22nd of April, 1848. Skeletons and relics of the 
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rrewQ >-Fro tlso foand, and tlie death of nil from cold and liunger 
'Kae tinally brought to light. Lady Franliliik is Btill alive — 
Octol)«r, 1873. 

QuERTTOHa, — Who are named in tiiia poem ? Give the names of 
Iho ships. When did thef wil, and from irhat pkco ? What did 
Ihey Bee in tho fax nnrth F Name the people there. How many 
expcditiona wore sent Out to rescue them P What were found in 
I8o9 ? How bug is it sinctf they sailed F Did uuy come back P 
What killed themF Wkatdoe* '■the day and nSghtbeing one" 
mean? What ia meant by tho "hissing light"? 



A LESSON.— iVbrmon Mackod. 
&-keer mas-Barcre dif-fl-onl-ty 

nonr-ish-ment pro-tec-tion o-ver-whelmed 

gra-ti-tade- rec-om-pense Eii-ro-pfr4n 

I LATELY heard a 
story about a poor 
fiikeer, which I 
will tell you. A 
fakeer is a Hindoo 
devotee, who, co- 
vered with dust 
and ashes, visits 
the villages and 
■citiesof India, and 
is looked upon by 
the natives as a 
holy man. At tho 
time of the mu- 
tiny, the ikkcer 
found a European i 
baby, which had ' 
been hid by its 
A Fakeer. nurse durmg the x Fohoor. 
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massacre; its parents haying been able to escape. 
The poor man, with great difficulty and suflfering, 
carried off the child, and took it with him in his 
wanderings. Being looked upon as a holy man, he 
was the better able to get protection and nourish- 
ment for. his charge. He "at last discorered the 
parents, and presented to them their lost child whom 
they had given up as dead. Overwhelmed with joy 
and gratitude, they asked the fakeer what they could 
do for him, at the same time offering him a large 
reward. " Nothing will I receive from your hands," 
he replied ; " but if you think me worthy of any 
recompense, this I ask you for my sake to do : dig 
a well for the thirsty traveller, and call it by my 
name ! " 

QuBSTioNB — ^What is a fakeer ? What was his religion ? Wh&t 
was he ? What did he find P Did he take care of it P What re- 
ward alonn would he accept P What lessons does thLs story teach P 

Give, spell, and explain words like the following in sound hut 
different in meaning: — main, maze, mantle, meed, moll, mown, 
mote, metal, mean, meet, might, muse, no, nose, nay, not, oh ! ore, 
plum, pair, painj place. 



A GOOD DEED. 

How far that little candle throws his beams I 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

WE MUST BE EBEE OR DIB. 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. $ 

WwdswoTtK 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 



ANIMAIi FHTfiKCOIiOaT. 

1. "THE BUILD OF THE HUMAN BODY." 

1. The human hody consists of three principal parts — the head, 
the trunk, and the limbs. The front of the head is the face, and 
the round cavity in it is the skull, or vessel for the brain. The 
trunk is divided into the chest, or thorax j and the beUy, or 
abdomen. There tire two pairs of limbs — the upper, arms ; the 
lower, legs. The legs and arms, again, have various parts which cor- 

. respond in a general way. "We have the thigh and the upper arm; 
tiie leg and ihe forearm; the ankle and the wrists; asidtke^ngers 
and the toes, which are, as it were, the counterparts of each other. 

2. The body is made up of a wonderful structure of flesh, blood, * 
fat, &c., known by various names in the different organs they 
form ; and aU this soft matter is supported by a bony framework, 

' which is called the skeleton. 

3. If the body of a man were opened exactly down the centre, it 
would be found to divide into two halves corresponding to one 
another. First, in tha head, is a great hollow case for holding the 
brain. The skull is a strong arch, consisting of a great many 
bones, united to each other by tooth-like edges, which fit exactly 
into each other, or overlap each other, so as to make the pro- 
tection to the brain complete and strong. In early manhood the 
skull has twenty-two separate bones, but in childhood the number 
is much greater, and in old age much smaller. 

4. The brain is a mass of soft, grey, pulpy substance, and is 
common to man and all the " vertebrate" animals, but is most 
perfectly developed in man. The brain in a man, when it is its full 
fdze, weighs about forty-nine or fifty ounces ; in woman it weighs 
about forty-four ; but it varies in different persons. The largest 
male brain weighs about sixty-five ounces; the smallest, about 
thirty-four. The largest female brain weighs about fifty-six, and 
the smallest about thirty-one ounces. The weight of the brain 
increases till about the age of forty, after which it slowly diminishes 
in weight, at the rate of about an ounce each ten years. 

5. The skull, or brain ca^, is connected with the uppermost of 
thirty-three bones, resting one on the other in a long, flexible 
column, foiming the backbone. The separate bones are called 
vertebra, and the whole are called the vertebral column. Through the 
viiiole of these runs a continuous canal or tube, which opens into the 
ftkull, and is filled with what is called the spinal cord, its own name 
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being the ipinal eanal. This long white corA-^Xte tpinnl eord — nms 
up to tho brain and joiiu itacif to it, becoming; one vith it. The rer- 
tabral column runs down the whole length of the body near the back. 
6. In front of the brain case, or skull, lies what ia called the 
cavity of the face — that is, the agaee between the face and the bony 
wall which contains the brain. Thia cavity ia filled in great part 
by tha mouth and throat, into which the upper end of the gullet 
opens— that ia, of the pipe which cooveya food to the atomach. 
This pipe is known aa the "alimentary- canal" — and is the channel 
by which our food or aliment ia conveyed into the body. It runa 
down through the whole trunk, stretching out into the stomach, 
about the middle of the body, and then becoming the bowels. It 
is by this that all food ia taken into the system, and that whatever 
is not uaed for noutiahment is rejected. In a full-grown man it is 
nearly forty feet in length, but it is Bo beautifully packed and 
Bccured in the lower and longer part of its course, tkat we never 
know anything about it when we are in health. 



K The cavil; of tha skoU containing the 
brain. 

X S., N 8. Tbe nerroni iratem of Ihc biain 
and apinc, known at the eetebro-ipinol aervous 

' IT. Ttiec^Tltyotthenaiw. 
U. The cavity of the month 
AL, AL, Al. The alimentstr canal drawn 
withontttiebeiidiDgitiiidDODVolntioDsiunatnrci 
Ibe ceDtiHt enlargeincnt la the atomach. 
SG. The irmpBlhetifi gang^ 

C. The heart. 

D. The diaphragm. 
S. The spinal colonm. 



1. The whole front paita of the body from the backbone, or 
v$rttbral ealuma, is called the vtniral chtuuber. It is divideil into 
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two parts — the thorax and the abdomen, or belly, "by a curious stxlic- 
ture, in part flesh and in part membrane, known as the diu' 
phragm. This is an arched shield over the stomach, springing 
from the backbone just behind that organ, and bending down to the 
front of the abdomen, to which it is joined, just at the bottom of 
the stomach, a hole in it allowing the alimentary canal, of which 
the stomach is an enlargement, to pass through. 

2. The upper half of the ventral cavity, thus divided, is known 
as the thorax,* or chest. In the thorax are the heart and the two 
lungsy which lie, one on each side of the ^eart. The heart itself 
is nearly in the middle of the chest. 

3. In the abdomen, besides the stomach and the bowels, are two 
kidneys, one against each side of the vertebral column or backbone; 
the liver, MkQ panereasf or '* sweetbread" and the spleen. 

4. From the spinal cord, as connected with the brain, proceed, 
at some height above the heart, masses of nervous substance, called 
ganglia,X which pass through the diaphragm, and are one of the 
chief seats of nervous power. 

6. There are more than two hundred separate bones in the 
human body, but the number varies at different ages, many which 
are distinct in early life becoming united in old age. 

6. To protect the vital organs, which lie in the upper part of 
the body, or thorax, twenty-four ribs, spring, twelve <mi each 
side, from the vertebral column, or backbone, and unite them- 
selves, mostly by cartilages, with a broad bony plate in front of the 
chest, called the breast-bone. They are like so many strong hoops, 
to protect the heart and lungs within. 

7. There are two bones at the shoulder — ^the seapula, or shoulder- 
blade ; and the elaviele, or coUar-bone. The thigh bones are con- 
nected with those of the body by a broad bony structure called the 
pelvis, which consists of several bones, and forms a cup on which 
the body rests. The upper extremities of the thigh bones, beauti- 
fully rounded, move in finely-tumed sockets in this framework. 
In each of the legs there are thirty bones, counting the knee-pan, 
and the same number in each of the arms. 

* Thorax comes from the Greek verb " to leap," because the heart leaps in 
the chest or Dreast. 
t Pancreas means " cUJUsh" It is made tip of two Greek words. 
t Ganglion means a Inia^— ganglia is the plnraL 
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A. and B. The riglit Hud 
iBftlnnaa. 

F. The serlordinm,' the 
bs^ of thd heart, laid open 
to show that organ, C 

Faaaing- upwards from the 
heut to tbe neck uv the 
^reat bloodveasela— a, the f 
aorta, or ciaot artery, which / 
ilaea up from the left ven- 
titcle, or oaTity, ol (hs het^ 
—and, above ft, branching 
OS to the two ndea of the 
neck, the great Telna. 

Between these Teiua are, 
at the top, the Phaiyni,t 
or throat, M called beoanse 
the throat oomtiy» food to 



D D are parts of the carti- 
]a^ of the ribs, and tjio 

of the breaat bone, or ster-> 

becanae the diaphiagm is 



H M. I L The anuUer bowels. 



of the cb»t^ and dirides the chest from 

a. The gall bladder, 
en ia shown on ita left Bide* 

PittofthebUdder. 



* Greek, ptri, aronnd, and kardia, the heart. 

■I Ttompktru, toconTcy (Greek), 

t Lbttox ifl the Greek word for thrru-t. 

i From tUnum. the treast (Greek). 

II i)tii, across, audfAmiM, totbnoe (Greek). 



FROM ADDISON.— 1672— 1719. 
'Tis not m mortala fo coramand success. 
But we'll do more, Sempronius : ve'll deserre it. 



FROM YOUNG.— 1681— 1765. 
FiQWTEB are pigmies etUl, tltough perched on AlpS) 
Aud pynioida ard pyiamide in vales. 
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THE ICE-PLOUGH.— CAarfes EingiUy. 

Swit-zer-land (fbi-oieT Snow-don 

High-lands dif-fl-oult nn-der-ttand 

Pincli-hamp-8tead Tejr-e-ta-bles Aro-tio 

Spitz-bergr-en con-tin-u-al-ly mo-runoB 

You want to know why I am ao fond of that little 

bit of limestone, no bigger than my hand, which 

lies upon the shelf; why I ponder over it so often, 

and show it to all sensible people who come to see 

me? 

Yoa see there is a smooth scraped part on one 
edge, that seems to have been rubbed against a 
stcoie. That piece of stone came from the side of a 
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glacier in Switzerland^ and it was polished by the 
glacier ice^ The glacier melted and shrank, t^is 
last hot summer, farther back than it had done for 
many years, and left bare sheets of rock, which it 
had been scraping at for ages, with all the marks 
fresh upon them. And that bit was broken off and 
brought to me, who never saw a glacier myself, to 
show me how the marks which the ice makes in 
Switzerland are exactly the same as those which the 
ice has made in Snowdon and in the Highlands, and 
many another place where I have traced them. 

It is very difficult, I know, for a little boy like you 
to understand how ice, and much more how soft 
snow, should have such strength that it can grind 
this little stone, much more such strength as to grind 
whole mountains into plains. You have never seen 
ice and snow do harm. Ice and snow are to you mere 
playthings ; and you long for winter, that you may 
make snowballs, and play hockey, and skate upon 
the ponds, and eat ice, like a foolish boy, till you 
make your stomach ache. And I dare say you have 
said, like many another boy, on a bright cheery 
ringing frosty day, " Oh that it would be always 
winter ! " You little knew for what you asked. 
You little thought what the earth woidd soon be 
like, if it were always winter, — ^if one sheet of ice 
on the pond glued itself on to the bottom of the last 
sheet, till the whole pond was a solid mass, — if one 
snow-fall lay upon the top of another snow-fall till 
the moor was covered many feet deep, and the snow 
began sliding slowly down the glen from Coombes's, 
burying the green fields, tearing the trees up by 
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tLeir roots, burying gradually house, church, and 
Village, and making this place for a few thousand years 
what it was many thousand years ago. Good-bye 
then, after a very few winters, to bees, and butter- 
flies, and singing birds, and flowers ; and good-bye 
to all vegetables and finiit and bread ; good-bye to 
cotton and woolleji clothes. You would have, if you 
were left alivq, to dress in skins, and to eat fish and 
seals, if any came ne^ enough to be caught. Tou 
-would have to live, in a word, if you could live at 
all, as Esquimaux live now in Arctic regions, and 
as people had to live in England ages sijice, in the 
times when it was always winter, and icebergs 
floated between here and Finchampstead. 

I said that if the snow piled high enough upon 
the moor, it would come down the glen in a few years 
through Coombes'sWood; and I said then you would 
liave a small glacier here — such a glacier (to com- 
pare small things with great) as now comes down so 
many valleys in the Alps, or as come down all the 
valleys of Greenland and Spitzbergen till they reach 
the sea, and there end as clifls of ice, from which 
great icebergs snap off continually, and fall and 
float away, wandering southward into the Atlantic 
for many a hundred miles. Tou have seen drawings 
of such glaciers in Captain Cook's Voyages ; and you 
may see photographs of Swiss glaciers in any good 
London print-shop ; and therefore you may judge for 
yourself how you would like to live where it is 
always winter. 

. You must bear in mind what a glacier means — that 
it is a river of ice, fed by a lake of snow. The lake 
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from which it springs is the eternal snow-field which 
stretches for nules and miles along the mountain tops» 
fed continnaUy by fresh snow-storms falling from 
the sky. That snow slides off into the yalleys honr 
by hour, and, as it rashes down, is ground, and 
pounded, and thawed, and frozen again, into a 
sticky paste of ice, which flows slowly but surely 
till it reaches tiie warm Valley at the mountain foot, 
and there melts bit by bit. The long black lines 
which you see winding along the white and green 
ice of the glacier are the stones which have fallen 
from the clife above. They will be dropped at the 
end of the ^ier, and mixed with silt and sand and 
other stones which have come down inside the glacier 
itself, and piled up in the field in great mounds, 
which are called moraines, such as you may see and 
walk on in Scotland many a time, though you might 
i^Lever guess what they are. 

Questions. — WJi&t story does the smooth scraped stone tell? 
Where are great glaciers found now ? What is a glacier P When 
were glaciers once found in Britain P What would happen if we 
had winter always P How are icebergs formed P 



PART II, 

re-mem-ber Ulls-wa-ter Win-dcr-mere 

Hun-stan-ton Bourne-month Lab-ra-dor 

Al-der-shot Fam-bo-rough Wel-ling-ton 

sax-i-frltg-es Suth-er-land-sbire Fair-y-land 

The river which runs out at the glacier foot is, 
you must remember, all foul and milky with the 
finest mud ; and that mud is the grinding of the 
rocks over which the glacier has been crawling down* 
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and scraping them as it scraped my bit of stone with. 
pebbles and with sand. And this is the great ice- 
plough that ploughs down old mountains, and spreads 
the stuff of them about the valleys to make rich 
straths of fertile soil. Nay, so immensely strong, ' 
because immensely heavy, is the share of this great 
ice-plough, that some will tell you that it has 
ploughed out all the mountain lakes ia Europe and 
in North America ; that such lakes, for instance, as 
Tlllswater or "Windermere have been scooped clean 
out of the solid rock by ice which came down these 
glaciers in old times. 

Do I mean that there were ever glaciers here P 
No, I do not. There have been glaciers in Scotland 
in plenty. But I will show you in any gravel-pit, 
or hollow lane upon the moor, the marks, not. of a 
glapier, which is an ice-river, but of a whole sea 
of ice. 

Let us come up to the pit upon the top of the 
hill, and look carefully at what we see there. The 
lower part of the pit, of course, is a solid rock of 
sand. On the top of that is a cap of gravel, five, six, 
ten feet thick. Now the sand was laid down there 
by water at the bottom of an old sea ; and therefore • 
the top of it would naturally be flat and smooth, as 
the sands at Hunstanton or at Bournemouth are; 
and the grayel, if it was Md down by water, would 
naturally lie flat on it again : but it does not. See 
how the top of the sand is dug out into deep waves 
and pits, filled up with gravel. And see, too, how 
over some of the gravel you get sand again, and 
then gravel again, and then sand again, till you 
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cannot tell where one fairly begins and the other 
ends. Why, here are little dots of gravel, six or 
eight feet down, in what looks the solid sand rock, 
yet the sand must have been opened somehow to put 
the gravel in. Now, how did ice do this P 

A gentleman named Trimmer, who, alas ! is now 
dead, was, I believe, the first to find it out. He 
knew that along the coast of Labrador, and other 
cold parts pf North America, and on the shores, too, 
of the great river St. Lawrence, the stranded ice- 
bergs, and the ice-foot, ails it is called, which is con- 
tinually forming along the freezing shores, grub and 
plough, every tide, into the mud and< sand, and 
shove up before them, like a ploughshare, heaps of 
dirt; and that, too, the ice itself is Ml of dirt, of 
sand and stones, which it may have brought from 
hundreds of miles away ; and that, as this plough- 
share of dirty ice grubs onward, the nose of the 
plough is continually being broken off, and left 
underneath the mud ; and that, when summer comes, 
and the ice melts, the mud falls back into the place 
where the ice had been, and covers up the gravel 
which was in the ice. So, what between the grub- 
bing of the ice-plough into the mud, and the dirt 
which it leaves behind when it melts, the stones, 
and sand, and mud upon the shore are jumbled up 
into curious curved and twisted layers, exactly like 
those which Mr. Trimmer saw in certain gravel- 
pits. And when I first read about that, I said, 
" And exactly like what I have been seeing in every 
gravel-pit round here, and trying to guess how they 
could have been made by waves or currents of water, 
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and yet never could make any guess which would 
do/' But after that, it was all explained to me ; 
and I am certain, as certain as I can be of any 
-earthly thing, that the whole of these "Windsor 
Forest Flats were ages ago ploughed and harrowed 
over again by ice-floes and - icebergs, drifting and 
stranding in a shallow sea. 

When they were trenching the new plantation 
olose to Wellington College station, the men turned 
up out of the ground a great many Sarsden stones ; 
that is, pieces of hard sugary sand, such as Stone- 
lienge is made of. And when I saw these I said, 
^*I suspect these were brought here by icebergs : '* 
"but I was not sure, and waited. As the men dug 
on, they dug up a great many large flints, with 
bottle-green coats. "Now," I said, "I am sure 
I know where these flints must have come from." 
And for reasons which would be too long to tell 
jou here, I said, "Some time or other, icebergs 
have been floating northward from the Hog's Back 
over Aldershot and Famborough, and have been 
trying to get into the Vale of Thames by the slope at. 
WeUington College station ; and they have stranded, 
and dropped these flints." And I am so sure of 
that, that if I foimd myself out wrong after all I 
should be at my wits' end ; for I should know that 
I was wrong about a hundred things besides. 

If I could take you with me up to Scotland, — 
take you, for instance, along the Tay, up the Pass 
of Dunkeld, or up Strathmore towards Aberdeen, or 
up the Dee towards Braemar, — ^I could show you 
signs, which cannot be mistaken, of the time when 
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Scotland was, just like Spitzbergen or like Green^ 
land now, covered in one vast sheet H)f snow and ice ^ 
from year's end to year's end; when, glaciers plough- 
ing out its valleys, icebergs were breaking off the 
icy cliffs and floating out to sea ; when not a bird, 
perhaps, was to be seen save sea-fowl, not a plant upon 
the rocks but a few lichens, and Alpine saxifrages, 
and such Eke — desolation and cold and death every- 
where. The ice-time went on for ages and ages ; 
and* yet it did not go on in vain. Through it the 
ice was ploughing down the mountains of Scotland 
to make all those' rich farms which stretch from the 
north side of the Frith of Forth into Sutherland- 
shire. I could show you everywhere the green 
banks and knolls of earth, which Scotch people 
call "kames** and "tomans" — ^perhaps brought 
down by ancient jglaciers, or dropped by ancient 
icebergs — ^now so smooth and green through summer 
and through winter, among the wild heath and the 
rough peat-moss, that the old Scots fancied, and 
I dare say Scotch children fancy still, fairies dwelt 
inside, and that if you laid your ear against the 
mounds, you might hear the fairy music, sweet and 
faint, beneath the ground. If you watched the 
mound at night, you might see the fairies dancing 
the turf short and smooth, or riding out on fairy 
horses, with green silk clothes and jingling bells. 
But if you fell asleep upon the mounds, the fairy 
queen came out and carried you for seven years into 
Fairyland, till you awoke again in the same place, 
to find all changed around you, and yourself grown 
thin and old. 
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These are all dreams and fancies — untrue, not 
because they are too strange and wonderful, but 
because they are not strange aii(t -wonderful enough; 
for more wonderful surely than any fairy tale it is, 
that Qod should mahe a rich and pleasant land by 
the brute force of ice. ' 

And were there any men and women in that old 
age of ice P That is a long story, and a dark too ; 
we win talk of it next time. 

QnisTioHE. — What do yoa see raDniaK ont &t the foot of a 
^kder P Wliat do you see id a graTel-pit F How was it done ? 
How wen the mountain lakes formed P Wliat floated over Alder- 
abot and tile country round f How do yon know f Wliat 
coantriea was Scotland like oace ? "Wliat good did these glaciers 
doF Wliat does the toil in the valleys that make our lich 
&III1B owe to this time of ice, oi winter P What is au iceberg P 
Deaciibe the state of Qreenland now ? What did tba Scotch 
think about the fairy mounds f What are thej- i 
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THE SKYLAHK.— James Hogg (1772—1835). 

wil-der-nesi blithe-some ' cnm-ber-less 
jonr-ney-ing gloam-ing hap-pi-nest 

Bird of the wildomess, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o*er moorland and lea I 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place^ 
Oh ! to abide in the desert with thoe I 

"Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying P • 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

0*er fell and fountain sheen. 

O'er moor and mountain green, 
* 0*er the red streamer that heralds the day; 

Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow's rim, 
MuRioal cherub, soar, singing away I 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms. 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be, 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place : 
Oh I to abide in the desert with thee I 

JamM Hogg vas a aimple shopherd, in the South of Scotland, 
but ho wns none the leas a man of genius and a true poet. T17 
to write the second vone in prose* 

Dtct4Ttox.— 'Use the first verso for dictation. 

Qx'BSTtoKs* — Who was James Hogg ? When was he bom and 
when did ho die P What does ho call tho lark? What does he 
say about it P Of what is it an emblem ? What name does he 
give to the cloud P Whi\| heralds the day P What is it P What 
SitheminbowP Whevo do«« heather grow P WhatisitP 
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THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER.— ^so/j. 

ad-van-tage gTasi-liop-per com-fort-ablo 
. atarra-tion btp-peneS pro-vid-ing . 

In the winter a nest of anta was busy about the 
mouth of their dwelling, taking advantage of a few 
mild days to get some work done that waa pressing. 
They had been busy all Bummer, and had filled iheir 
bams in the ground with rich stores of wheat against 
the cold months, so that they were plump and hearty, 
and had no care on their minds about their living. 
A poor grasshopper, who had lived on after most of 
his iidends were dead, happened to come past just 
then, and eyed the fat comfortable-looking ants with 
many wishes that be had only a little of what he 
knew they had laid up for themselves in the ground. 
. Coming up to them he asked them very humbly, for 
acme food, to save him from starvation. " What 
were you doing in the summer ? " aeked the ants. 
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^'I am sorry to tell you," lie replied, "that I spent 
all tlie summer singing and dancing, and never 
thought about providing for winter/* " Well," said 
the ants, " we can't keep you — ^there, take that one 
meal, we can give you no more. Those who are 
idle in summer, must starve in the winter." 

Questions. — ^What had the ants heen doing in summer ? What 
had the grasshopper heen doing ? What did the ants look like ? 
Was the other plump and happy? What answer did it getf 
What does this teach you P 



THE PICKET ON THE POTOMAC. 

Con-fbd-e-rate vol-un-teer Fo-to-mao ri-fle-man 
trem-u-lous tnm-dle-bed un-spo-ken sud-den-Iy 

The original of the following verses was found in the pocket of a 
Confederate Volunteer who died in the camp on the Potomac. 

" All quiet along the Potomac," they say, 

"Except now and then a stray picket 
Is shot as he walks on his beat to and fro, 

By a rifleman hid in the thicket." 
*Tis nothing — ^a private or two now and then 

Will not count in the tale of the battle ; 
[Not an officer lost — only one of the men 

Breathing out all alone the death-rattle. 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night. 

Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming. 
Their tents in the ray of the clear autumn moon, 

And the light of the watchfires gleaming. 
A tremulous sigh from the gentle night wind 

Through the forest leaves slowly is creeping. 
While the stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 

Keep watch while the army is sleeping. 
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There's only the soimd of the lone sentry's tread, 

Aa he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 
And thints of the two in the low trundle-bed 

Far away in the hut on the mountain. 
His mueket falls alack ; hia face, dark and grim, 

Grows gentle with memories tender, 
-As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep, 

For their mother,- — may heaven defend her ! 



The moon seems to shine as serenely as then, 
That night when the love yet unspoken, 

Lingered long on his lipa, and when low-murmured 
vows 
"Were pledged never more to be broken. 

Then, drawing hie sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes the tears that are welling, 
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And gathers his gun closer up to its place. 
As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 

He passes the fountain, the blasted pine-tree. 

The footstep is lagging and weary ; 
Yet onward he glides through the broad belt of light. 

Towards the shade of a forest so dreary. 
Hark ! Was it the night wind that rustled the leaves ? 

Is it moonlight so suddenly flashing ? 
It looked like a rifle — ** Ha ! Mary, good night ! '* 

His life-blood is ebbing and dashing. 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 

No sound save the rush of the river ; 
But the dew falls imseen on the face of the dead — 

The picket's off duty for ever. 

Questions. — ^Where is the Potomac ? What is a picket ? "What 
time of the year did this story happen P Can you put the descrip- 
tion in the second verse in words of your own P Can you do the 
same with me third verse P Did the sentry get back to his wife 
and children P 



LINES FROM THOMAS MOORE. 

(1780—1852). 

Like the stained web that whitens in the sun, 
Qtow pure by being purely shone upon. 

Sunshine, bjoken in the rill, 
Though turned aside, is sunshine still. 

Earth has no sorrow that Heayen cannot heal. 

Some flow'rets of Eden we still inherit. 
But the trail of the serpent is oyer them all. 
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THE POND IN THE 'WOOD.— ^ Philosopher. 
va-ri-e-gfat-ed night-ahade eom-mand-meatB 
(fen-e-ral-ly mel-ftn-chol-y watoh-fnl-nesg 
As soon as "you get 
inside the belt of } 
wood, and begin to f 
godowntothepond, i 
the damp, and the 
, dusk, and the scent 
of the dead leaves 
and the ramps make 
you feel as iS you 
were in s very old, 
old church. Plenty 
of wake-robin also 
grows in the wood, 
with its leaves like 
spotted spear-heads, 
and its stumpy red 
and purple pencils 
wrapped up in faded 
green satin ("lords 
and ladies," I think, 
we used to c^ them 
when I wasa young- 
ster). The aweetflag 
grows all about the 
pond, and in it, too ; 
and the com -flag 
brightens up 
banks with great 
yellow flowers ; and the stiiikiiig-iria nods its puiplo 
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blossoms on them — ^looking a great deal nicer than 
it smells ; and big tangled sheaves of bright-green 
forget-me-not, 'dotted with tiny stars of blue and 
gold, bulge over, and into, and straggle along, the 
water. A great part of the pond is choked and 
carpeted with crow-silk, and water-flannel, and 
moor-ball, spangled with glassy air-bubbles and 
bright-backed little beetles; and white water-lilies- 
and yellow water-lilies spread a splendid service of 
china and gold on glossy-green table-cloths, for the 
water-fairies to take supper off by moonlight; and 
yet, for aU that, the great pond is a melancholy 
place. Big fish mope motionless in its comers, as 
if they had something on their minds ; and little 
fish leap through its duck-weed, almost covered with 
the green scum, not as if they did it for the fun of 
the jump and the splash, but to keep for a moment 
out of the jaws of the shark-like pike that is waiting 
for them. The pond's great pike — ^it has only one, 
according to village report — ^is said to have dragged 
into its waters a dog that came to lap them. No 
one ever bathes in the pond. Steely-blue dragon- 
flies zigzag over the water on their gauzy wings, 
and two or three kingfishers flash backwards and 
forwards across it like streaks of variegated 
lightning. 

There is plenty of bright colour in and about the 
pond, and yet it still looks sad. In very hard 
weather, wild ducks flock to the pond, and some- 
times wild geese also ; but generally you can only 
see a shy teal or shoveller floating on it a long way 
off, with perhaps a brood of funny, fluffy little ones 
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splasliing about, or kicking u{) their heels as if they 
had a skewer run through their bodies to swing 
over on* At almost all seasons of the year, how- 
ever, if you are anywhere near the pond aft^ sun- 
down, vou can hear the bittern booming as if it 
wonder^ how the sun could ever rise again on 
a world so fiill of wickedness and woe. I ought to 
have said before, too, that the deadly nightshade 
grows in great bushes round the pond. Belladonna 
— "beautiful lady" — ^is the learned name for night- 
shade : and very pretty its berries look as they ripen 
from scarlet into purple ** Polsted cherries ; '' but, 
if you are ever tempted to pluck and eat them, 
remember that Death is rolled up small in those 
pretty piUs. 

* *^ But if the pond is such a melanoholy place, 
why does Sir Henry like to go to it, when he is such 
a melancholy old gentleman P " 

That is the very reason why he likes /0b go, and 
why Simpson does not want him to go. The pond, 
I fancy, makes him seem to come close again to the 
three people in the world ha loved the most, and so 
he likes to go there. He says #iat he can't eee 
them anywhere else, and seems to forget that it was 
at the pond he lost them, '^.e cries sometimes when 
Simpson makes him go another way. 

The old village people are quite right in saying 
that poor old broken-down Sir Henry was a fine, 
dashing young fellow once. He married a good^ 
beautiAil lady, and all the tenants were nearly aa 
fond and as proud of their kind handsome landlord, 
and his kind beautiful wife, as tkei/ were of each 
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other. When a son and heir was bom, his father 
and mother doted on him, and the farmers and the 
village people talked as if such a baby had never 
cut its teeth before. He grew up to be as handsome, 
as his father, and at first it seemed as if he would 
be as good ; but he turned wild when he went away 
from home, and Sir Henry had to pay ever so much 
money for him, and people began to notice how sud- 
denly old Sir Henry and Lady Mary looked. But 
still they could not help loving their naughty son, 
and, though he was far away &om AckHurst on his 
twenty-first birthday, they had an ox roasted whole 
and got up all kinds of fun for the farmers and the 
village people. He never came back to Ackhurst 
imtil he was past thirty, and all that time his father 
was paying away ever so much more money for him, 
and both father and mother looked older and older 
every day. "When their son came back, he was so 
very ill that he could hardly make them understand 
that the little girl he brought with him was his 
only child. Maud was a sweet stmny little girl, but 
there was not time to take much notice of her then 
— her father was so very, very ill. Lady Mary 
would not let any one nurse him but herself, and 
one night she was so tired that she fell asleep for 
a minute. When she woke she saw that the bed 
was empty, and that the window was open. The 
sick man had jumped out of it in his fever, and his 
mother could seo him running fast over the moonlit 
park, towards the woody hollow. Lady Mary called 
Sir Henry, and then ran out of the house herself, 
but, when her husband got to the pond, she was in 
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the water as well as her son, and when they were 
taken out they were both dead. The mother's arms 
were clasped tight round her son, but she had not 
been able to save him. 

*You can think of Ackhurst Pond when you 
hear "Lord have mercy on us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law,'* chanted after the Com- 
mandments. If Sir Henry's son had honoured his i 
father and mother, his mother's days as well as his 
own would have been longer in the land, and his 
father, perhaps, would not have to ride about, 
looking so lonely, under Simpson's care. 

At first Sir .Henry seemed as if he was stunned 
by the death of his wife and son ; but, after a time, 
he took to little Maud as if he would love her 
enough for both of them as well as himself, and she 
was as fond of him. She was too young — ^poor little 
soul — to miss her grandmamma much, or to under- 
stand that she was an orphan; but she quite 
understood how nice it was to have a kind grand- 
papa always ready to do something to please her. 
She toddled about the house, holding his finger in 
her fat little hand ; he gave her rides on his foot, 
and on his shoulder, and in the pony-chaise, and 
before him on his horse ; he bought her more toys 
than ev^n her busy little fingers coidd break ; she 
slept in a little cot beside his bed ; and she sat on a 
high chair at his right hand at dinner. He coidd 
not bear to have his little pet out of his sight. But, 
though he did pet her, she was not spoilt. Every 
one called her a little darling, and said that it was 
most fortunate that Sir Henry had such a sweet 
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little charge as Miss Maud to make Mm take an 
interest in life. 

But one day, when she and her grandpapa were 
walking in the park, she saw the woody hollow, and 
asked him to take her down into it. He had never 
been near the pond since that dreadful night, but 
he could not refuse her anything. So they went out 
of the sunshine into the damp shade, and through it 
down to the side of the sad pond. Little Maud, 
however, thought it the prettiest place she had ever 
seen in her life. She was so imwilling to come 
away that her grandpapa sat down in the driest 
spot that he could find, to watch her whilst she 
flitted about, as bright as a butterfly and as blithe 
as a bird. 

She stayed so long that, in spite of his watch- 
fulness, her grandpapa fell asleep. 

He woke with a start, and anxiously shouted 
" Maud ! " But Maud could not hear him, for she 
was lying dead under one of the nightshade bushes, 
with her pale, drawn little face and flabby little 
fingers stained with the deadly juice. 

After that Sir Henry never held up his head 
again. It sank lower and lower, xmtil it came to 
hang as it does now. But when ho is by the pond, 
the poor old man talks to his wife and. son (if 
Simpson will let him), and looks about half-pleased, 
half-puzzled, as if he was nearly sure that he could 
see poor little Maud dancing in and out among the 
bushes. He forgets then that she and her grand- 
mother and her father have been sleeping in Ack- 
hurst Chancel this many a year. 
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QxjESTioNB. — Can yon name some of the plants that grew ronnd 
the pond ? What plants grew in the water ? What was the name 
of tne great fish in it? What flies zigzagged over it? What 
birds flawed across it P What water hiraa lived on it or round it ? 
What happened there ? Tell the story of the death of the son and 
wife. How did little Maud die ? 



THE SPLENDOUR FALLS ON CASTLE 

» 

WALLS. — Tennt/son. 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
' And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes^ 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

hark, hear ! how thin and clear. 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, Jet us hear the purple glens replying : , 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

lovo, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes £ying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 



EPITAPH.— 5m Jomon, 1574—1637. 

Uin>EitN£ATH this sable hearse 
Lies the subfed of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Death I ere thou hast slain another, 
Leam'd and fair and good as she. 
Time shall throw a daxt at thee. 
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VOLCANOES— CT«rfc« Einffsky. 

oom-fort-a-ble Fa-ra-dise PUe-gne-sn 

Je-ro-ta-lem o-Tcr-pow-ered Fom-pe-ii 

Ve-iu-vi-nB o-ver-grown poi-soa-OM ■ 

gen-tle-maa Her-ca-la-ne-iuiL Bta-bi-» 

Nearly 1800 years ago, in the old Roman times, 
for agea and ages, Mount Vesuvius had been lying 
quiet, like any other hill. Beautiful cities were 
huilt at its foot, filled with people who were as 
handsome, and as comfortable, and (I am afraid) 
as wicked, as people ever were on earth. Fair 
gardens, vineyards, oliveyards, covered the moun- 
tain slopes. It was held to be one of the Paradises 
of the world. As for the mountain's being a burn- 
ing mountain, who ever thought of that? To 
be sure, on the top of it was a great round crater, 
or cup, a mile or more across, and a few hundred 
yards deep. But that was all overgrown with 
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bushes and wild Tines, full of boars and deer. 
What sign of fire was there in that ? To be sure, 
also, there was an ugly place below by the seashore, 
called the Fhlegrsean field, where smoke and brim- 
stone came out of the ground, and a lake called 
Avemus, over which poisonous gases hung, and 
which (old stories told) was one of the mouths 
of the Nether Pit. But what of that? It had 
never harmed any one, and how could it harm 
them? 

So they all lived on, merrily and happily enough, 
till, in the year a.d. 79 (that was nine years, you 
know, after the Emperor Titus destroyed Jeru- 
salem), there was stationed in the Bay of Naples a 
Boman adnriral, called Pliny, who was also a very 
studious and learned man, and author of a famous 
old book on natural history. He was staying on 
shore with his sister { and as he sat in his study she 
called him out to see a strange cloud which had 
been hanging for some time over the top of Mount 
Yosuvius. It was in shape just like a pine-tree ; 
not, of course, like one of our branching Scotch firs 
here, but like an Italian stone-pine, with a long 
straight stem, and a flat parasol-shaped top. Some- 
times it was blackish, sometimes spotted; and the 
good Admiral Pliny, who was always curious about 
natural science, ordered his cutter and went away 
across the bay to see what it could be. Earthquake 
shocks had been very common for the last few days : 
but I do not suppose that Pliny had any notion that 
the earthquakes and the cloud had aught to do with 
each other. However, he soon found out that they 
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had, and to his cost. When he got xxear the 
opposite shore some of the sailors met him and 
entreated him to turn back. Cinders and pumice- 
stones were falling down from the sky, and flames 
breaking out of the mountain above. But Pliny 
would go on; he said that if people were in 
danger it was his duty to help them ; and that he 
must see this strange cloud, and note down the 
different shapes into which it changed. But the hot 
ashes fell faster and faster; the sea ebbed out 
suddenly, and left them near^y dry, and Pliny 
turned away to a place called StabisD, to the house of 
a, friend, who was just going to escape in a boat. 
Pliny told him not to be afraid; ordered his bath 
like a true Boman gentleman ; and then went into 
dinner with a cheerfiil face. Flames came down 
from the mountain, nearer and nearer as the night 
drew on : but Pliny persuaded his friend that they 
were only fires in some villages from which the 
peasants had fled ; and then went to bed and slept 
soundly. However, in the middle of the night they 
found the courtyard being fast filled with cinders, 
and, if they had not woke up the Admiral in time, 
he would never have been able to get out of the 
house. The earthquake shocks grew stronger and 
fiercer, till the house was ready to. Ml ; and Pliny 
and his friend, and the sailors and the slaves all fled 
into the open fields, amid a shower of stones and 
cinders, tying pillows over their heads to prevent 
their being beaten down. The day had come by 
this time : but not the dawn ; for it was still pitch 
dark as night. They went down to their boats upon 
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die shore : but the sea raged so horribly, that there 
was no getting on board of them. Then Pliny- 
grew tired, and made his men spread a sail for him, 
and lay down on it. But there came down upon 
them a rush of flames, and a horrible smell of 
sulphur, and all ran for their lives. Some of the 
slaves tried to help the Admiral upon his legs : but 
he sank down again overpowered with the brimstone 
fumes, and so was left behind. When they came back 
again, there he lay dead : but with his clothes in 
order, and his face as quiet as if he had been only 
sleeping. And that was the end of a brave and 
learned man; a martyr to duty and to the love 
of science. 

*But what was going on in the meantime? 
Under clouds of ashes, cinders, mud, lava, three of 
those happy cities were buried at once — Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii, Stabiae. They were buried just as 
the people had fled from them, leaving the furniture 
and the earthenware, even often jewels and gold, 
behind, and here' and there among them a human 
being who had not had time to escape from the 
dreadful deluge of dust. The ruins of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii have been dug into since; and the 
paintings, especially in Pompeii, are found upon the 
walls still fresh, preserved from the air by the ashes 
which have covered them in. 

And what had beoome of Vesuvius, the treacher- 
ous mountain? Half or more than half of the 
side of the old crater had been blown away; and 
what was left, which is now called the Monte 
Somma, stands in a half circle round the new cone 
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and new crater whicli is burning at this very aay. 
True, after that eruption which killed Pliny, Vesu- 
vius fell asleep again, and did not* wake for 134 
years, and then again for 269 years ; but it has been 
growing more and more restless as the ages have 
passed on, and now hardly a year passes without 
its sending out smoke and stones from its crater, 
and streams of lava from its sides. 

And now, I suppose, you will want to know what 
a volcano is like, and what a cone, and a crater, and 
lava are ? 

What a volcano is like it is easy enough to show 
you ; for they are the most simply and beautifully 
shaped of all mountains, and they are alike all over 
the world, whether they be large or small. Almost 
every volcano in the world,. I believe, is, or has been 
once, of the shape which you see in this drawing; 
even those volcanoes in the Sandwich Islands, of 
which you have often heard, which are now great 
lakes of boiling fire upon flat downs, without any 
cone to them at all. They, T believe, are volcanoes 
which have fallen in ages ago : just as in Java a 
whole burning mountain fell in in the night of the 
11th of August, in the year 1772. Then, after a 
shoii; and terrible earthquake, a bright cloud sud- 
denly covered the whole mountain. The people 
who dwelt around it tried to escape: but before 
the poor souls could get away the earth sank 
beneath their feet, and the whole mountain 
fell in, and was swallowed up, with a noise 
as if great cannon were being fired. Forty 
villages and nearly 3,000 people were destroyed. 
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and where the mountain had been was only a plain 
of red-hot stones. In the same way in the year 
1698, the top of a mountain in Quito fell in in a 
single night, leaving only two immense peaks of 
rock behind, and pouring out great floods of mad 
mixed with dead fish; for there are underground 
lakes among those volcanoes, which swarm with 
little fish which never see the light. 



But moat volcanoes, as I say, are, or have been, 
ihe shape of the one which you see here. This is 
Cotopaxi, in Quito ; more than 19,000 feet in height. 

All those sloping sides oxe made of cinders and ashes, 
braced together, I suppose, by bars of solid lava- 
stone inside, which prevent the whole from crumbling 
down. The upper part, you see, is white with snow, 
as far downBs a lino which is. 15,000 feet above the 
sea. For the mountain is in the tropics, olosa to the 
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equator^ and the snow will not lie in that hot climate 
any lower down. But now and then the snow melts 
off, and rushes down the mountain side in floods of 
water and of mud^ and the cindery cone*of Cotopaxi 
stands out black and dreadful against the clear blue 
sky/ and then the people of that country know what 
is coming. The mountain is growing so hot inside 
that it melts off its snowy covering; and. soon it 
will burst forth with smoke and steam, and red-hot 
stones, and earthquakes which will shake the ground^ 
and roars that will be heard, it may be, hundreds of 
miles away. 

QxntSTioNs. — ^What cities Iav round YesnYiiu long ago P Where 
is it P Near what city P When was the first known emption ? 
What had happened nine years before P What man of science 
lost his life there P Can you tell the story P What cities were 
destroyed P Is anything found in their ruins now P What hap> 
pened in Java one hundred years ago P What happened in QuitO" 
in 1698 P What can you teU about Ootopazi P 



AN INCIDENT.— i\roman Macleod. 

jour-neyed in-oi-dent ea-ger-ly boun-ti-fnl 

A FRIEND told me this incident the other day. 
Coming down a high mountain in Greece, very 
wearied and very thirsty, he met a shepherd who 
had beeh down in the valley, filling his jar with 
water. This supply was to last him twenty-four 
hours, as his hut was near the summit of the moun- 
tain. He was a wild-looking fellow, more like a 
robber than a person from whom one would expect 
to receive any kindness. My friend asked for a 
drink. " I have journeyed a long way for this/*" 
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said the shepherd, '^and cannot return for more, and 
the day is so hot too — ^but — ^yes— drink ! '* and he 
held the jar to the stranger's lips, who could not 
resist quaffing long and eagerly of the spring water. 
He felt so grateful that he offered the poor shepherd 
money. But the shepherd replied, "No, no, sir; 
not a farthing. I to take money for giving you a. 
little of that which is the bountiful gift of God ! 
You are welcome to it I '' and smiling he passed on 
his way. 



POLONIIJS'S ADYlCKSIuiJcapere. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The Mends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 

Bear '*t that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

YoT the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 

Are of a most select and generous chief in thatr 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 

"For loan oft loses both itself and Mend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all, — To thine ownself be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be fedse to any man. 
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THE EARS OF WHEAT. 
Orimm. 
^ Ages upon ages ago, when 
the angels used to wander 
on earth, the fniitlulness of 
the ground wasmuch greater 
than it is now. Then the 
ears of wheat hore, not fifty 
or sixty fold, but four times 
five hundred fold. Then the 
com grew trom the bottom 
of the stidk to the top ; and 
as long as the stalk was^ so 
loug were the ears. But 
as men always do in the 
midst of their abundance, 
they forgot the blessing 
that came from God, and 
became idle and selfish. 

One day a woman went 
to a com-field, and her little 
child who was with her fell 
into a puddle and soiled her 
frock. The 'mother tore off 
a handful of wheat-ears, and 
cleaned her daughter's dress 
with them. Just then an 
angel passed by and saw her. 
He became very angry, and 
declared to her that, hence- 
forth, the wheat - stalks 
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sliOTild no longer produce ears, " for/' said he, " you 
mortals are not worthy of. heaven's gifts." The by- 
standers who heard him feU on their knees, weeping 
and praying him to leave the wheat-stalks alone, if 
not for themselves, yet for the poor fowls, who, 
otherwise, must perish of hunger. The angel pitied 
their distress and granted part of their prayer ; and 
from that day the ears of wheat have grown as they 
do now. 

QxTESTiONS. — ^What does this fable say about wheat long ago P 
How much did it yield P What were the ears like P How did 
they come to be shortened P What did the woman do who angered 
the angel P How did he come to spare us even what we hare P 



THE LAND OF CONTRADICTIONS.— ^«o«. 

con-tra-ri-e-ties des-per-ate vor-a-ciotLS 

quad-m-peds 

There is a land in distant seas 

Full of all contrarieties. 

There beasts have mallards' bill and legs, 

Have spurs like cocks, like hens lay eggs. 

There parrots walk upon the ground, 

And grass upon the trees is found ; 

On other trees — another wonder — 

Leaves without upper side or under. 

There, pears you'll scarce with hatchet cut ; 

Stones are outside the cherries put ; 

Swans are not white but black as soot ; 

There neither leaf, nor root, nor fruit. 

Will any Christian palate suit ; 

"Unless in desperate need you'll fill ye r • 

With root of fern and stalk of lily. 
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There missiles to far distance sent 

Come whizzing back from whence they went. 

There a Toracions ewe sheep crams 

Her paunch with flesh of tender lambs ; 

While 'stead of bread, and beef, and broth. 

Men feast on many a roasted moth 

There quadrupeds go on two feet. 

And yet few quadrupeds so fleet. « 

There, birds, although they cannot fly. 

In swiftness with the greyhoand vie. 

With equal wonder you may see 

The foxes fly from tree to tree; 

And what they value most, so wary, 

These foxes in their pockets carry. 

The sun when you to face him turn ye, 

From right to left performs his journey. 

The north winds scorch, but when the breeze is 

Full from the south, why, then it freezes. 

Now, of what place can such strange tales 

Be told with truth but New South Wales P 

This lesson may give matter for len^ened examination, before 
tho children understand all the allusions, and mil prove full of 
instruction ivhen well studied. 



Object Lesson. 



Thb Library. — "Were books al- 
way like our books P 

No. The ancients wrote 
them on skins, parchment, or 
papyrus, 
wnat is parchment P 

Sheep or goats' skin speci- 
ally prepared. 
What IS papyrus P 

A reed growing in Egypt, 
now very scarce. Our word 
paper oomos from it. It wos 



on sheets made from it most 
ancient books in Europe were 
written. 

Are the leaves of trees ever 
usedP 

Yes. In the East they still 
write on leaves of the palm- 
tree. 

What shape were ancient 
books P 

They were in rolls, and 
were read by unrolling them. 
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"Wlieii was cotton paper in- 
vented? 

In tlie twelfth century, but 
it waB not mudi used till Uie 
discoveiy of printing made a 
demand for it.- 
Who were the fitst printers of 
whom we knov ? 
The Chinese. 
When was the first book ptinted 
in Europe? 

In A.i>. H50 ot 1452. 
^Vhat waa it ? 
The Bible. 
Who was the fint English 
printer f 
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William Caxton. The first 
EngHsh book waa printed hy 
him in the Almonry at West- 
minster Abbey. 

How were books made before 
printing was found out ? 
They were written by hand. 

Could people ever be educated 
in great aumbera if this were 
the way of makiug hooka 

No, for both in price and in 
their fewneaa, written books 
would be beyond the reach 
of most people. 



LiBRABiEa. — Kiiiat^-Sc^her, Soolc City, in Canaan (Jud, j. II). 
Ancient Thebea. PergarooB, Asia Minor [hence piircAm«i(), 200,000 
vole,, B.C. 133. Aleiandria, twice destroyed; by fire (b.c. 48), 
400,000 vols. ; by Caliph Omar (a.d. 634), 700,000 vols. Bodleian, 
Oitord, 400,000 vols. Royal Library, Paris, 800,000 vols, in 1860. 
British Museum Library, London, over 600,000 vols. 
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c/anuaiy /, ^fByS, 

%S^ awoA^u 4r&em ^eai /a ^a€€, and 
0na^ kJ cj^e^ ^aixe /a dau </, ^t ^aul doAe ana 
4ny> aeen, o€^ ^a^e ^aa a /ctfnaud /<fne Cif ^^ 
dence /A^e ^(^aucuxyd ^eaan. lu^ea^ae ane/ K/w&a^u 
came ^ame, ana /ne /nice o/^ud Aave 'dren /a a 
aiea/ ^nany Aueced, /at &0ncK 4d ^eie jd^afn /Ac 
caun/iy, ana ad ^e Aad na/n4na e/ae /a eui €^€iJ 
end'ay Atmdeu/^ ^e -nad /anen 4€d ^iAtVA A/fn ^o 
4nMe d4a^/d ana a^nude^nen/d /<nan tae etiet Aacl 
a/ {hAkid/fnad /erne /e^te. 

%y/ nad /een ca/a neie,,'6€i/ na/ ca^ enouan 
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/a y^*^^ ^^ ^aa/et 4n /A,€ c^ainj, da ad /a Z^/ 
4id ^aue dna/ena. ^y^y cacA canary €d o^acf, 

^^ey jf^aa/ /a cavH 4/ 4iA €ae/n a cu^/A one 
ca^ ^ian/, ana </ -e&ad 4cc 4n /Ae <main€n^- 
ana ouea 4'^ a emu at /tixa, 

%yft ana/nei /a^/ntan/ 4oe dnaccA^ a/ ^^naac 
aotaen, ana cx dAacc /tu /a 4eiiain Aaiaei /Aan 
Ky Aave cAnne, ^i /Aey ate ^ety mucn at/eiAca 
Ae^e /a juna me da /aai 4n 4ny cAzdd, 

%y i€J7taen, cAal c/weniyp 
^Aaai dinceie Auena, 

^R?aM^ CC^aiiina/an.^ 

%ya ^y^^. all^eniy ^'mAdan, 

/iJ^ cS4i^n4'naAa^n njr/tee/, 
CPoUnAuiaA, 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 



PHYSICS.— MATTEB AND MOTION. 

1. THE DIPFERENT STATES OF MATTER. 

X. Matter — that is, the material of which aU things consist — 
presents itself to us in one of three different conditions: either 
solidy as in a stone; liquid, as in water; or gaseous, as in the 
air we breathe. 

2. Bodies are not, however, limited to any one form. For 
example, oxygen — which forms part of the air, as one of its gases 
— ^f orms part of water as well, and part also of many solid bodies ; 
so that we find it in all the three conditions — solid, liquid, and 
gaseous. 

8. A solid is . a body mftde up of particles more difficult to 
separate from each other than the particles of^ a liquid. A liquid, 
again, is a body whose particles are less easily separated from each 
other than those of a gas. You see this constantly in daily life ; 
for while you can peiss your hand through the air without feeling 
almost any resistance, you cannot pass it without some effort 
through water, and it is impossible to pass it through a solid body. 
All bodies are composed of extremely minute atoms, which, in a 
Kolid, hold together so that they require strong force to divide 
them; whereas, in a liquid, they separate from each other, and 
combine into new relations from very slight disturbances, ss when 
you part water with your finger. In gases, again, the separation 
of the particles is still more easy ; as, for example, when we move 
a wand through the air without our feeling almost any hindrance. 
We need to saw asunder a solid body, or split it ; but a child's toy- 
boat parts the surface of a pool, and a butterfly cleaves the air at 
its will. 



2. THE GENEKAL PROPEETIES OF MATTER. 

1. Divisibility. — All substances are capable of indefinite divi- 
Bion. The finest dust into which a stone maybe ground proves, when 
Been under a microscope, to be a block, which might be still further 
divided to any extent, if we had the means of doing so. A grain 
of salt dissolved in a glassful of water is so divided that the minutent 
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drop contains a particle of it. The thinnest part of a soap buhhle ' 
was shown by Sir Isaac Kewton to be not more than the 2,500,000th 
part of an inch in thickness, at the moment before it bursts. A 
hundred threads spun by a spider do not make up the twenty-fifth 
of an inch in thickness, and gold may be so drawn out that a 
coating of it, weighing only the 432,000,000,000th part of an ounce, 
appears, under the microscope, a continuous plate of soHd gold, 
on the surface of a portion of silver wire which it has been used to 
gild. The odours of bodies are caused by minute particles of them 
wliich fly off into the air and come in contact with our organs of 
smell, but so inconceivably small are these atoms, though they affect 
us so powerfully, that the substances which yield them, are in 
many cases, not perceptibly lighter after long periods of exposure. 
A piece of musk, for instance, after scenting a chamber for months, 
is found to weigh so little less that our finest scales cannot detect 
any loss it has sustained. And^ how small must the coloured 
particles of a glass of wine be when a glassful will tinge the whole 
of a great jar of water ? How small must the particles of water be 
which rise in vapour from the earth continually without our seeing 
them, or without the finest microscope being able to detect them P A 
single drop of stagnant yrater has been calculated to contain not 
fewer than 500,000,000 of living creatures. How inconceivably 
minute must the vessels of their bodies be, and what shall we 
think of the particles of food which circulate through such tubes 
and ducts F 

2. Compressibility. — ^All bodies may be pressed into smaller 
bulk, to a greater or less degree, in proportion to the spaces 
between the atoms of which they are composed, the density, or 
thickness, of any body, and its resistance to further pressure, of 
course increasing in proportion as it may have been compressed. 
Metals, when pressed by the die into medals or coins, are sensibly 
smaller than they were before. As to sponge, cork, and the like, 
we aU know how they may be squeezed into very small bulk. Air 
and other gases are the most compressible substances in nature. 
You. may readily see this in the case of air by pressing a tumbler, 
mouth downwards, into a vessel of water. The water will rise in 
the tumbler in proportion to the depth to which you immerse 
ity the air having been forced into smaller bulk by the 
greater or less weight of water pressing against it. An empty 
bo^e, corked as tightly as possible, will have the air so compressed 
that the cork will be forced in, if the bottle be sunk deep into the 
sea. Water and other liquids are, on the other hand, the most 
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mcomprefiSLble of Babstanoes. A pressnre of 15,000 pounds on the 
square inch of water makes it lose only a twentieth part of its bnlk. 
Beyond a very slight degree it is, in fact, Tirtually incompressible. 
Thus, if twenty cubic inches (that is, twenty inches measured aa 
we would measure each side of ivory dice) were poured into an 
iron cannon, with sides three inches thick, and it were tried to 
squeeze them into the bulk of nineteen cubic inches, the cannon 
would burst, but the water would not yield. 

8. Elasticity. — Some bodies come back to their original form 
after having been compressed ; some retain the form compression 
has given them. The former are called elastic, the latter non-elattifi. 
Air is perfectly elastic, for however often you compress it, it will 
always return to its original bulk, as soon as the pressure ceases. 
Other gasep show the same characteristic. Caoutchouc, feathers, 
and hair, and many kinds of wood and metals, partictdaxly steel, 
are highly elastic When you bend a steel spring, the under or 
concave side of the arch is compressed, and the outer or convex 
side is stretched, and it is the effort Of both sides to regain their 
original condition-^that is, it is their elasticity, which ,makes the 
spring straighten itself again the moment you leave it free to do 
so. A curious illustration of the elasticity of ivory is seen if you 
first lay an ivory ball, coated with lamp-black, gently, on a marble 
slab, and afterwards let it fall from a height on the slab. ^Vhen 
laid gently down it will make only a round black speck on the 
marble, but when let fall from a height it will make a round black 
spot, much larger, and this spot will increase in size according to 
the height from which the ball falls. The cause is that the ivory 
is flattened when it falls on the slab from k height, and marks 
the degree to which it is so, — though, being elastic, it immedi- 
ately regains its round shape. Elasticity is of great use in the 
arts and manufactures. Watches go by the elasticity of their 
springs ; our vehicles are made comfortable from the same cause, 
and so with many other applications of this property. 



8. PEOPERTIES OP MATTER. 

1. Expansibility is* the property of bodies by which they 
increase in size under certain conditions. It i^ chiefly seen in> the 
effects of heat on them. Iron expands greatly when heated, and 
80 do many other solids. But it is in liquids wp see this property 
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most developed, as, for instance, in water, a cubic inch of which 
expands into 1,600 cubic inches of steam when boiled. 

2. Impenetrability. — By this term is meant the fact that no 
two bodies can occupy the same place at the same time. It does 
not mean that bodies are impenetrable ; but, simply, that every 
body occupies some portion of space to the exclusion of any other 
body. If you thrust your hand into water, the water gives way, 
but where your hand is there is no water, but only your hand. If 
you drive a post into the ground there is no ground where the 
post is, but only the post. You only thrust aside the particles of the 
water or thrust together those of the wood. Yet in some cases 
there seems a contradiction to this rule, as when we mix a given 
quantity of water and of sulphuric acid together — ^the two taking 
up less spajCQ in union, than they did when apart. The explana- 
tion of this, however, seems to be, that the particles of the one slip 
into vacant spaces, inconceivably minute indeed, but from that very 
fact inconceivably numerous, between the particles of the other. 

8. Porousness or Forosity, and Density. — ^A pore, in common 
language, is a sm^ pipe or duct in a body, formed by a vacant 
space between its particles, and large enough to be seen. Sponge, 
bread, sugar, Ure illustrations of this, and are examples of very 
porous substances. But, in reality, all bodies are more or less 
porous (for all admit of compression or of expansion) and thus there 
must be spaces between their particles. Those bodies whose 
particles are closest together we call dense, that is, there are more 
atoms in a given space, in them than in other bodies which are less 
dense, and, as weight depends on the quantity of matter in a 
body, to speak of density is, in effect, to speak of weight. Some 
bodies show their porousness only under exceptional circumstances, 
but even those in which we should least expect it are found to be 
porous, when siibmitted to adequate tests. Thus hollow globes of 
gold, or iron, filled with water, and then subjected to great pressure, 
become covered with dew, forced through them. Filtration, which 
is constantly going on in a great scale in nature, and is widely 
used in common life, depends upon porosity. 

4. Resistance, or Inertia, or Rest, or Inactivity, are the 
names for the fact that dead, or inorganic matter, has no 
power in itself to change its state. A body at rest cannot put itself 
in motion; a body in motion would continue so, if no external 
influence hindered. In either case, a body resists any change of 
state with a force in proportion to the matter it contains, or to the 
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degree of motion to be given or arrested. Sir Isaac Newton calls 
it "the innate," or inborn "force of matter — a power of resisting, 
by which every body, as much as in it lies, endeavours to persevere 
in its present state, whether it be of rest, or of moving uniformly 
forward in a straight line." It is the supreme law of the material 
world that all bodies are absolutely passive, that is, that they have 
no activity in themselves, but merely sufer it to be exerted on 
them from without, and would continue forever thus at rest,imless 
disturbed by some external force. 

We have illustrations of this law of matter in the strain and 
effort needed to start a laden waggon, and in the ease with which it 
is kept in motion when this first resistance is overcome, and also 
in the impol^sibility of stopping it at once when wished, without an 
equal effort. So in the jerk with which any one on horseback ief 
thrown forward if the horse suddenly stop, or backward if it 
suddenly spring forward. The head of the rider in either case 
remains where it was, by the property of Besi9tance, whUe the 
lower part of his body is moved quickly forward or backward, and 
thus he is violently overbalanced, and, most likely, thrown with 
force on the ground. In the same way, if one leap straight out 
from a carriage in motion, his feet will be stopped when he touches 
the earth, -^hile his body retains the motion it had in the carriage, 
and he will necessarily be flung heavily on the earth. The same 
principle is seen in a carpenter's forcing the handle into a hammer 
head by striking the end of the handle violently on his bench. 
The Immmer head does not share the motion imparted, to any 
great extent, and thus the handle is forced into it. A coin placed 
on a card> over a wide-mouthed bottle, wiU fall into the bottle, if the 
card be struck from below it by a smart fillip of the finger. 

6. The law of resistance is also seen in the way in which motion 
is checked and stopped, as much as in the difficulty in its commence- 
ident. A humming-top will spin far longer on a polished table 
than on a rough floor, the reason being that the resistance offered 
by the one is less than that offered by the other. But if it be set 
to spin under a vessel from which the air has been drawn by an 
air pump, it will spin very much longer than on the smoothest 
surface where it is exposed to the resistance or friction, that is, 
td the rubbing of the air. If you could perfectly prevent all friction, 
or resistance to its motion, it would go on for ever. Thus, if a 
leaden bullet hung by a thread in an exhausted receiver — a glass 
vessel from which the air has been pumped out — ^be made to swing 
to and fro, it will continue to do &o iov a whole day, and wiU only 
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cease at all because our contriyances cannot entirely remove the 
friction which checks its motion. Hence, motion, once begun, would 
never cease, but for hindrances from without, just as a body at rest 
would never begin to move if no outside force were brought to 
bear on it. 



4. INDESTRXTCTIBILITY OF MATTER. 

1. No particle of matter is at any time destroyed. It may take 
new forms, but it never ceases to exist. If we boil water, it dis- 
appears, but the particles of which it consisted are only changed 
into vapour, not destroyed, for if this vapour be carefully collected 
again, and condensed, the water is recovered without any loss of 
its weight. If we bum a piece of paper or wood in a dose 
vessel, we find water and an acid, different kinds of gases, and 
black charred remains, which are charcoal ; but if the water, the 
acid, the gases, and the charcoal be collected and weighed, they 
will be found to weigh exactly the same as the paper or wood did 
before it was burned. It is the same with the bodies of living 
creatures, and with all vegetation. At death, the body is dissolved 
into its elements, so that it takes new forms, but not a particle is 
lost. Dead plants or animals enrich the soil, and yield gases to the 
air; other plants spring from the food thus yielded by decay; 
living creatures consume the plants thus Droduced ; and so, in a 
constant circle, death supports life, and life passes to death. But 
no atom of matter can be destroyed, or ever ceases to be. 



6. MEASURES OF SPACE. 

1. In England, the system of ICeasnres of Space is based on 
no principle, but on the division of what is called a foot into 
twelve inches, and the combination of such feet and inches into 
other arbitrary divisions. We have the yard, foot, inch, ell, nail, 
knot, league ; the geographical, Scotch, Irish, and common miles ; 
three sorts of fathoms, and so on, in what a committee appointed 
by the House of Commons justly called " a system of legalised 
disorder." 

2. The only scientific and sensible scheme of measures of space 
is that called the Metric System, which was invented in France, 
in 1790, by a committee of scientific men appointed by the Consti- 
tutional Assembly of that country to contrive some scheme which 
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would do away with the want of uniformity and of ■ystem pro- 
Tailing up to that time in French meamireB, as it prevails to this 
day in oun. 

Ab the result, of their labours, the Uetre, which is equal to a 
ten-millionth i>art of the distance between the poles and the 
equator, was made the unit of length, that is, the starting-point 
an'd base of measures of space. All higher and lower measures 
start upwards or downwards from the Metre, by a regular pro- 
gression or descent of 'tenths, each higher measure being ten times 
greater than the next lower one, and each lower measure ten times 
less than the next higher one. 

This system, which has been adopted in France as the only legal 
one since 1840, — ^though it was in use, in connection with the old 
measures, from 1801, — ^has already been introduced into most 
countries of Furope, and it is hoped will, after a time, be adopted 
in Britain also. 

At present, the only standard by which British measures of 
space are fixed, is that a yard shall be " thirty-six parts " (that is, 
inches), "of which there are 39*1373 in the length of a pendulum, 
vibrating seconds of mean time* in the latitude of London, 
in vaeuojf at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit." Compared with 
the French system of tenths, based on the metre, how artificial 
and def ectiye all this seems P 



'6. MEASTJEES OF TIME. 

1. The motions of the heavenly bodies are no doubt the best 
standard for measuring time in lengthened periods, but to count 
such short divisions as hours, minutes, and 8ec6nds, we need the 
aid of the skilful contrivances of wise and learned men. 

These are based on two principles ; in the one case, on the prin- 
ciple that a bochr suspended from a point, and set in motion, will 
swing an equal oistance on each side of the point from which it 
hangs. The instrument in which this is embodied is the pendu- 
lum, which takes a second to make each beat. A weight is hung 
to the works of the clock to maintain the motion, which would, of 
course, soon cease, by the resistance of the air, &c. ; but the 
measure of time is not the weight, but the pendulum. The length 

* That is, Moonds of the day of twenty-four hoars, as distingoished from 
the day measured by the suoceeflive daily retumii of the sun to the meridiaD 
—the part of the heavens directly overhead, which marks the mid-cfay. 

4 Tnat is, in an exhausted receiver. 
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of time taken for each beat depends on tlie length of the pendu- 
lum, a shorter one making more in a given time than a longer 
one, so that to make just one beat exactly, in a second, the pendu- 
lum must be of a certain fixed length. 

2. It is found that a pendulum of a given length does not make 
the same number of beats at different parts of the earth's surface. 
At the equator it makes fewer, and at the Polar regions more. By 
means of this fact the flattened shape of the earth may be 
proved, for, as the rate of the motion of the pendulum depends 
on that attraction of the earth which we call the ''force of 
gravity," and as this attraction grows less the further anything is 
from the earth's centre, it becomes evident that the greater speed 
of the pendulum near the Poles, rising as it does from the greater 
attraction there, will show that the Poles are nearer the centre of 
the earth than the equator is. But though the shdpe of the earth 
may be thus ascertained by the varying motions of the pendulum, 
the more exact method of measuring degrees of longitude on 
different parallels of latitude is that actually adopted by sdontific 
men. 

8. The Sprinfir is the other measure of time now in use. The 
regulation of the elasticity which a spring of steel possesses, that 
IB, of the tendency to spring back to its original form or position, 
is the principle on which this use of it rests. By the aid of a 
balance-wheel, and other ingenious contrivances, a spring placed m 
clocks and watches, when tight^ wound together by a key, will 
press so steadily outwards again, by its elasticity, that time may 
be accurately measured by its thus expanding. When the watch 
is woimd up, the spring fills only a small part of the centre of the 
little round box you 'see in a watch ; but when it has run down, 
the spring has pressed outw^ds till it has quite filled the box, 
and thus cannot any longer keep the wheels in motion, that is, 
cannot keep the clock or watch going any longer. 



7. MOTION. 

1. There are many degrees of velocity or speed of motion. The 
second-hand of a watch goes round its circle while the minute- 
hand moves a single point, and while the short hand passes from 
one hour to the next, the minute-hand goes round the whole dial. 
A snail scarcely advances at all in a second, but a swift ranner 
passes over 20 feet, a greyhound over 50 or 60, a huzricane over 
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180, sound over 1,125 feet, and light over about 190,000 nd^es a 
second. 

2. The velocity" or swiftness of a moving body is either increas- 
ing or retarded motion. In the latter, some force steadily resists the 
body that is in motion, so as to make it move more slowly each 
moment, as the air resists and thus retards the flight of a ball 
through it. The velocity is uniform when an equal space is always 
passed over in the same time, and it is increased or accelerated when 
it grows steadily greater each moment. 

3. The power which puts a body in motion is called /or^^, and 
we speak of its exerting a pressure when brought to bear on any- 
thing at rest. Force and pressure thus, in effect, mean the same 
thing, and as might is the kind of force with which we are most 
familiar, we usually speak of the amount of deforce or pressure as 
so much weight' of ounces, pounds, etc. 

4. When a body is in motion, it gains a power of putting other 
bodies in motion also ; which is the same as saying that it gains 
forcey and to this force of a moving body the name momentum, or 
quantity of motion, is given. But momentum depends on the mass 
or weight of a body in motion, and not merely on its velocity, that 
is, on the swiftness with which it moves. Thus, if two cannon-balls 
rush forward at the same rate, the one weighing twelve pounds, 
the other weighing twenty-four, we say that the ^heavier one has 
twice the /wee or momentum of the lighter one. "When it is desired 
to express the different momenta SS. two moving bodies, the weight 
of each has, therefore, to be multiplied by its velocity, for the force 
with which either would act on another body, or the force that has 
been needed to put it, ifself , in motion, is necessarily to be measured 
by the weight that had to J)e moved at first, and by the swiftness of 
the motion it acquires. In the ease of a cannon-ball of 12 
pounds, which moves 80 feet in a second, the momentum is found 
by multiplying 12 by 80. The momentum is thus 960. If another 
ball, weighing 24 pounds, fly 80 feet in a second, its momentum 
will be 24 X 80 = 1,920, or double that of the other. 



PH7SICS.— LIGHT AJU) HEAT. 

LIGHT. 

I. 

1. (1.) The great source of light, to man, is the sun« but there 
are inferior sources which also yield more or less. Thus (2), the 
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fixed stars are suns to their systems, though onl j specks of bright- 
ness to us. (3.) Heat causes light, for all bodies, as soon as they 
are brought to a certain heat, become luminous. (4.) So does elec- 
tricity. (5.) Many of the lower a,nimalH emit light, as fish, the fire- 
fly, or the glow-worm ; and (6) so do many plants, especially the 
Khizomorpha, which grow in mines. (6.) There is also a light 
£rom the decay of the bodies of various creatures, as is seen 
in the blue Ught often rising from recent graves, and the light 
from decaying fish.. (7.) Wood, when it is rotting, is likewise often 
luminous. 

The light of the moon is derived from the sun, the moon, 
like the earth, having no light of its own — ^that is, being non- 
luminous. 

2. Though heat and light almost always go together, the one is 
sometimes found separate from the other, as in the light of the 
moon, and in that of various insects, which have no heat, or, at any 
rate, so little that the amount is not perceptible. 

8. light is supposed by some to be caused by the luminous body 
from which it proceeds scattering forth in all directions incon- 
ceivably minute shining particles, which strike on the eye, and thus 
produce vision. By otiiers it is supposed that a wonderfully subtle 
fluid, called ether, pervades all space, and causes light by being set 
in motion, in waves, which reach the eye ;• just as soimd is caused 
by vibrations, or waves of air set in motion by the body from which 
the sound proceeds, and travelling from it to the ear. This theory 
is called the undulatory — ^from unda (L.), a wave ; and the other 
the material theory, because it supposes lig^ht not to be mere waves 
or undulations, but a material substance. It is also called the 
theory of emission, or sending forth, from the idea that light is 
something emitted, or sent forth, from the luminous body. 

4. Light always moves in straight lines, as is proved by the fact 
that while you can see an object tiirough a narrow tube if straight, 
you cannot see it if the tube be at all bent. It travels with a 
wonderful swiftness, passing, in a single second, through a distance 
variously estimated at from 168,000 to 191,000 miles, and, there- 
fore, taking only from eight to nine minutes in travelling from the 
sun to the earth, a distance of about 91,600,000 miles. 

6. Bays of light, when they come in contact with bodies, are 
either absorbed,* that is drunk in, and pass no farther, or they 
pass through it, or, finally, they are reflected,t or bent back, 

• Prom (L.) absorheOf to drink in. 
-» From (L.) r^fieeto, to bend hack. 
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6. When all the rays of light which fall on a body are absorbed, 
they disappear entirely, and it appears perfectly black, as in the 
case of lamp-blacky which is the substance that most perfectly 
absorbs light. But the far greater number of bodies absorb only 
some part and reflect the rest ; metals, if bright, reflect light better 
than any thing else. 

7. It is by the reflection of light in every direction, from every 

visible point of a body, that the body 
becomes visible, and it is by these 
reflected rays entering our eye that 
the body becomes visible to us. "We 
see things at all only by their reflect- 

^ ing the rays of light that fall on them. 
8. If a ray of light fall at a certain 
^' *• slant on a flat mirror which lies flat on 

laM^itrD^ r^r^ « taWe, « is reflected from the mirror 
line. Now, if a ray of light fell in exactly the same slant in the op- 
en the mirror in the direction 'a j* ..x: ^ • ix a 
A B, it will be reflected in the posite direction, as m ±lg. 4. 

Ime B C, which is exactly on Through this law it follows that the 
the same slant with 'the per- , . j. • •• x-. 

pendicnlar line, or forma the rays slant from a mirror as if they 

same angle. issued from a point as far behind th& 

surface of the mirror as the object is from which they proceeded, 
and thus the image seen appears to be as far behind the mirror 
as that which throws it is before it. 

9. If two or more mirrors be placed in such positions that the 
light from each shall be reflected on the others, the images 
formed will be as many times repeated as they are thus reflected. 
This is the principle of the Kaleidoscope, which is just an arrange- 
ment of mirrors so as to form a number of images of the same 
objects. 



LIGHT, 
u. 

REPLECTION — SHADOWS. 

1. To explain more clearly the formation ot an image of any 
thing in a flat mirror, let us study the following illustration, Fig. 5. 

8 M is, here, a plane or level mirror, lying flat. F G is the eye 
of one looking into the mirror. L N (above the mirror) is an 
arrow reflected i^ito it, at the image of which the eye is looking. 

Now, notice that though i*ays are passing from every point of 
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the arrow to the miiror, compaxatiyely few of them can enter the 
eye. Only those, in fact, which are reflected from the portiozui 
cd the mirror from A to B, and from to D can do so. As the 
slant or angle at which the jy 

rays are reflected must be 
exactly the same as that at 
which they fall on the mir- 
ror, the ray L A must be 
reflected to the eye along 
the line A F, and the ray 
L B must be reflected to it 
in the direction B G. In 
the same way the rays K C 
and N D must be reflected 
into the eye along the lines C F and D G. 

If, now, you look, you wiU see that the reflections of «the first 
two rays A F and B G (the reflections of the feather end of the 
arrow) enter the eye as if they came &om the point I, where the 
dotted lines meet, which is as far behind the mirror as L (the 
arrow feather) is before it. 

In the same way the rays from the tip of the arrow, which- enter 
the eye by the lines C F and D G, do so as if they come from the 
point n, at the end of the other dotted lines — ^which, again, is just 
as far behind the mirror as the tip of the arrow is before it. 

Turn the illustration sideways and you will see this clearly, for 
you will notice that it is just as fax from E to L as it is from £ to 
1, and just as far from H to N, as it is from H to n, and just as 
far from 1 to n, inside the mirror, as it is from L to K on the arrow 
before it. 

.Thus the image must have the same position in the mirror as 
the arrow has before it, and it must be of the same size. 

2. Any object that does not let the light pass through it, must, 
of course, stop those rays which shine on it, and, by preventing 
their shining beyond, cause darkness on the other side. This 
dark space is called the shadow of the object. We all know how~, 
in the evening, when the gas is lit, if any one sit between us and 
it, he intercepts the rays of light and so throws the space next us, 
on the side of his body, which is away from the brightness, into 
deep shade. Our shadows, as we walk, are caused by our bodies 
coming in the way of the sunbeams which fall on the side of it 
next the sun, and preventing them from shining any farther. The 
darkness of night is only the shadow cast on the sky by the earth, 
when the sun diines on the side of it that is away from us. 
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HEAT. 

I. 

There are tliree ways in which Heat may be transmitted or 
diffused. 

1. It may be diffused, or spread, through the whole mass of a 
body by being communicated -from one particle of it to another 
tin all are equally hot, which is called the condnction of heat. 
If you heat a knitting-needle or a piece of iron wire to redness at 
one end, the other speedily gets so hot that you cannot hold it, 
though you would feel no inconvenience in holding a piece of 
wood of the same length if the other end of it were a-flame. This 
is because the iron is a good conductor of heat, and the wood a 
bad. Metals are the best conductors, while stones, earth, and glass 
conduct heat much less freely, and wood, straw, hair, the fibres 
of plants, and the articles made from them, are still more feeble 
conductors, such loose and porous bodies* not allowing heat to 
pass quickly through tiiem. 

2. It is this power of conducting heat quickly that makes water 
boil faster in an iron vessel than in an earthen one, and that 
makes the hand cold on touching metal, the cause of the cold we 
feel being the rapidity with which the iron conducts away the heat 
of the hand. On the same principle, ice which is to be kept un- 
melted in hot weather is thickly covered with blankets, which are 
bad conductors, and prevent the outside warmth from getting to it, 
just as woollen clothes, in cold weather, keep us warm by prevent- 
ing the heat of our bodies from escaping. The gardener when he 
covers roots of plants with straw, in winter, makes use, in the 
same way, of the fact that the heat of the earth cannot readily 
pass through straw, and thus the plants are kept from freezing even 
when all is frozen around. 

3. The second mode of the transmission or diffusion o£ heat has 
been called convection*, which means the conveying heat from one 
particle of a body to another. If some pieces of solid blue Htmus, 
a colouring matter prepared from lichens — ^be put into a glass 
flask of water, and the water be heated over a spirit lamp, a 
current of water which the blue colour makes visible, begins to 
rise in the centre, and to ascend to the surface, bending over a& it 
reaches it, and descending again, like the spray of a fountain, till it 
reaches the bottom, from which it again begins to rise and repeat 
the round. In this way the whole of the water becomes heated, 

* From (L.) eon, together, and vtho, to carry. 
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for every part of it, in turn, is brought into contact, by this circu- 
lation, with the warmth of the lamp ; rising as a warm current, as 
it becomes heated, and presently descending again and returning, 
after losing part of its heat on the air, the vessel, and the colder 
portions of the water, so that it is colder when it thus descends 
than the water which has immediately before been over the flame. 
Air and other gases are heated in the same way, as may be seen if 
a thermometer be put into a closed glass vessel, and a lamp applied 
to the vessel, above the thermometer. In that case, there is hardly 
any rise in the temperature, whereas if the heat be applied at the 
bottom and the thermometer be put at the top, the current of 
heated air which ascends very quickly raises the temperature. 

8. Badiation, or the giving off heat in rays, is the third great 
means of the transmission of heat. It takes place in all hot bodies 
as they cool, as every one feels when he comes near anything 
hot, and it continues until the heat is reduced to that of the air 
around. The rate at which heat radiates from any body depends, 
however, very greatly, on the surface of the body, a bright metaUic 
vessel giving it off much less rapidly than a dull or blackened 
one,, as we see in the case of hot water in a polished urn com- 
^gexed with that of water, as hot, in a sooty kettle. The former 
retains its warmth much longer than the latter. Badiation is also 
slower or faster as the surface of a body is a good or bad conductor 
of heat. In the case of the bright metal vessel the heat is 
retained, in spite of the metal being a good conductor, by the 
brightness preventing radiation, but in other cases slow radiation 
is the result of the slow passage of heat through the suiface to the 
cold air outside. A remarkable illustration of this is seen in what 
is called the Norwegian Stove, which is simply a box lined with 
felt to the thickness of from four to six inches. A leg of mutton 
put into a pot and brought just to boiling over a fire, will be per- 
fecGy cooked, without any more heat being required, by merely 
putting the pot into such a ** stove." The reason of this is that 
the heat passes very slowly through the felt, and radiates very 
slowly from its surface. 



2. EFFECTS OP HEAT. 

« 

1. Expansion is one of the most common visible effects of 
heat. 

2. The state of all the matter which makes up the earth is 
entirely dependent on heat. If the whole bulk of the world were 
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to become seyeral thonsand tiiiieB hotter than boiling water, the 
attraction by which the particles forming all things are held 
together would cease, and everything become fluid or even pass 
into gases or vapour. If, on the other hand, the temperature of 
the earth were to sink a few thousand times lower than it is, the 
atoms of which all things consist would ding so firmly togetiier 
that no power we have could force them- apart. Thus tiie state of 
all matter, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, entirely depends upon 
heat. 

8. The expansion of solids by heat may be constantiy noticed, if 
attention be paid to the subject. It is best seen in the metals, as, 
for instance, in iron, which swells or expands with heat in a striking 
degree. A common illustration of this is to take an iron ball, 
and an iron ring a little too small for the ball to pass through, and 
then heat the ring, after which the ball will pass through it with 
ea^e. Where the beams or framework binding together the oppo- 
site walls of buildings is of iron, this property, in case of a fire, is 
often disastrous in its effects, the iron expanding with the heat and 
forcing out the walls between which it stretches. The cracking of 
a tumbler when hot water is poured into it is due to the lower 
particles of the glass, and those on the inner side of the tumblerf 
getting heated, and hence expanding, sooner than the upper and 
outer particles. The unequal expansion forces the less expanded 
portions apart and thus splits the whole. 

The expansion of liquids is readily shown. If you heat water-in 
a glass flask filled with it, it will expand as it heats, till it runs 
over. Or if you take a long glass tube with a bulb at one end, and, 
after filling the bulb with spirits of wine, put it in hot water, the 
spirits of wine will, rise in the tube as it g^ows warm, sh-rinlring 
back again into the bulb as it cools when the tube is removed from 
the hot water. The expansion of gases is shown if a tightiy closed 
bladder half full of air be held to the fire. The heat will presentiy 
expand the air still in it till the bladder is quite fuU. 

4. The force with which bodies expand by heat is so great that 
the strongest vessels, filled with air or wat^, if tightly closed and 
then heated, often burst, as in the case of the boilers of machinery. 

6. Almost every solid or liquid has a special expansibility. Among 
solids, the metals expand most ; zinc standing first as to amount, 
and bismuth and antimony, apparentiy, lowest. Glass, brick, china, 
marble, stone, and the like, show littie power of expansion. Oases 
differ from both solids and liquids by expanding nearly equally 
under the same amount of heat. Air, or any other gas, exp«'aidfl 
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about a third when raised from the freezing-point (32^) to the 
boiling (212®), whereas alcobol expands only one l-8th, mercuiy 
I -35th, and water l-23rd. 

6. Water, which is the very symbol of the liquid condition of 
matter, becomes solid when the temperature falls below 32'' — 
which is, therefore, called the freezing-point, — just as it turns into 
Tapour at the boiling-point, 212®, at which, one square inch of 
water is changed into 1,600 times its bulk of steam. If some 
boiling water be allowed to cool in a very cold atmosphere it con- 
tinues to contract till it reaches 39®, that is, till it is within a few 
degrees of freezing, but it then begins to expacnd again,* and con* 
tinues to do so till it reaches 32®, the freezing-point, and it suddenly 
swells still more as it turns into ice. This is the reason that ice 
does not sink in water, but floats, and that our ponds and rivers 
are not filled up with it in widter, but are only frozen on the 
surface where the sun can reach and melt it on the return of warmer 
weather. But for this all our streams and lakes would, in time, 
become solid, and all things would in the end perish. The force 
with which water expands when thus freezing is the cause of our 
pipes bursting in winter, and this force is even used in some 
countries to split blocks of stone from their beds in the quarries. 
Holes are bored in the mass, and then filled with water which 
is left to freeze, and its expansion as it becomes ice is found 
sufficient to separate the block from the body of the rock. 



3. MELTING. 

1. As we have seen, the lowering.of the heat of the globe siifli- 
. Aently would tui^n every liquid and fluid into a solid, and hence it 
must foUow that what we call liquids are bodies in which tbere is a 
certain amount of heat, though we may not be able to feel it. The 
heat thus, as it were, laid up in them, is called latent beat, or heat 
which lies hid.f 

It seems strange to think of heat lying hid so that it cannot i be 
felt, but it is certain that it does so. For example, if you take an 
ounce of water at 172® of heat, and put into it an ounce of snow at 
32®y the snow wiU all be melted, and two ounces of water at 32® 
will be formed. Thus the warm water must have lost 140® of its 
heat, which have changed the snow into water, but yet have not 
raised the temperature of the whole two ounces above that of the 

• At 89° 2^. i From (L.) lateo, to lie hid. 
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snow when unmelted, It is thus dear that water from melted 
ice has in it 140^ of latent or hidden heat, which keep it in the liquid 
form. The same thing is shown if you melt snow which is exactly 
32^, in a vessel, on a stove. The water produced by its melting 
will still be only 32®, all the heat imparted to the snow having only 
been sufficient to turn it from solid water to liquid. Thus bodies 
may absorb — ^that is, drink in— heat without becoming hotter, so far 
as we can feel, but they are turned by it from a denser, or heavier, 
to a lighter state. When water is spilt on the ground on a hot 
day, it presently begins to evaporate, or turn into vapour, and it 
does so by absorbing a large amount of heat from the air and earth 
around, as may be felt by the coolness that follows. It is in this 
way, also, that rain cools the air by each drop absorbing some of 
the heat from the atmosphere, as it passes through it, and from the 
ground, when it falls on it. * • 

2. A striking example of latent or hidden heat being changed 
into sensible heat, or heat which our eensea can feel, is seen when 
water is poured over unslacked lime. The water does not wet the 
lime, but unites, or combines, with it, and becomes a solid, giving off, 
as it does do, the heat which had kept it liquid, but which was 
latent, or hidden, and unf elt, till now. You remember that water, 
in turning from a solid, that is, from ice, to liquid, absorbs 140® of 
heat. This heat it gives off on again turning solid by uniting 
with the lime. 



4. BOILING, OR EBTTLUTIOlSr.* 

1. Solid bodies, when heated to a certain degree, become liquid* 
but some take much less heat to make them become so than others. 
For instance, alcohol boils when heated to 172°; water when 
heated to 212^ ; silver needs to be made nearly nine times hotter 
before it melts ; gold about ten and a half times ; bar iron about 
thirteen and a half times. But every substance has its own melt- 
ing point, from which it never varies. 

2. To turn a pound of water into steam by boiling, as much 
heat is required as would have raised the water to about 1,000° of 
heat, if it had not passed into steam. Yet neither the water nor 
the steam ever becomes hotter than 212° — ^the point at which water 
boils. The 1 ,000° of heat required to boil off the pound of water have 
thus been absorbed by the steam, and remain latent in it, which 
is strikingly proved when the steam is again condensed into water, 

* From Latin e, oat, and hMo, to boil. 
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as in steam-engine boilers, the whole 1,000° of latent heat being 
then given oif again by the steam, as sensible heat. 

8. Two causes oppose the change of water, when heated, into 
steam or vapour — first, the force with which its own particles hold 
together, that is, their cohesion ; * and, second, the presstire or weight 
of the atmosphere. It requires water to be heated to 212° before 
these two hindrances to its turning into vapour are overcome, and 
its particles, now iree to separate, begin to do so. As soon as 212"" 
of heat are reached, bells of vapour will be seen forming on the 
bottom of the vessel, and rising, by their lightness, to the surface, 
to which they give the bubbling motion known as boiling, 

4. The boiling-point of water has been said to be 212", but this 
is at the level of the sea. It is different if we boil it at a great 
height above the sea, as, for instance, on a high mountain. On the 
high table-land of Quito, in South America, where you are nearly 
nine thousand feet above the sea, water boils at 194°, which is not 
hot enough to boil an eg^ to hardness. But this is not the lowest 
heat at which water may be made to boil, for if some be put under 
a glass vessel from which the air has been drawn as perfectly as 
possible by an air-pump, it will boil with the heat of the hand ! 
Xiet me explain how these things come about. 

6. As is shown in paragraph third, water, when heated, has to 
overcome two hindrances before it can turn into vapour, one of 
these being the pressure, or weight, of the atmosphere. Now, as you 
ascend above the level of the sea, there is, of course, less air. above 
you, and less pressure or weight from it, on water, or anything 
else. If, therefore, you heat water at such an elevation, it has less 
of such weight or pressure to overcome before it can turn into 
vapour, and, so, less heat isjrequired to make it do so. So great, 
indeed, is the part which the weight of the atmosphere plays in 
our producing the change of water into vapour, that is, its boilings 
that if this pressure or weight be removed by an air-pump, even 
the heat of the hand is enough, as we have seen, to overcome the 
other hindrance, that is, the cohesion of the particles of which 
water consists. 

PHTSICS.— MAGNETISM. 

• ATTRACTION, REPULSION, AND POLARITY, AS ILLUSTRATED 

BY THE MAGNET. 

1. The word magnet is derived from the word tnagnesidf which 
was the name given to an earth found at Magnesia, in Lydia, AsLi 
* Erom Latin eon, t(^g;ether, and hoerio, to stick. 
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Hmbr, thought by the andents to have the power to attract, like a 
fnoffttetf varioiifl principles from the air, when exposed to it. Magnets 
also got the name of Lydian atone from^ this locality, and, of this 
name, load-stone, a word still used at times instead of magnet, is 
thought by • many to be a corruption ; though others think it 
comes from a Saxon word, ksdan, to lead, 

2. All bodies are held together by what is called the mutual 
attraction of the particles of which they consist, that is, by a force 
in each which draws it to the others, and the others to it. In most 
things, this attraction is equally powerful in whatever position the 
particles be to each other, as in the case of a liquid, the particles 
of which show as much attraction for each other, that is, join 
together as thoroughly, however we may stir and confuse them. 
It does not matter which sides of them come together, the attrac- 
tion is always equally perfect. 

8. Besides attraction, however, there is another force of the veiy 
opposite nature, known as repulsion, from the factthat the particles of 
bodies, instead of being drawn and held together by it, are repelled, 
or driven apart, or baek from each other by it. It is seen in the expan- 
sion of air by heat, which is just a tendency given to the particles of 
the air to fly off and keep apart from each other ; pr it may be 
seen when water is converted by heat into steam, which is just the 
loosening the particles of the water from each other, and a ten- 
dency given to them, in the same way, to fly apart. 

4. We do not, however, find the attraction and repulsion of the 
particles of bodies the same in all cases. The particles of liquids 
attract each other equally, and those of gases repel each other 
equally, whatever be their position to each other ; but there arc 
other cases in which one side of each atom repels and th^ other 
attracts. We can never bring the particles of water into such 
positions to each other that they will not cohere, that is, cleave 
together, at once; but if we could take any two particles of a 
crystallized body, say of the crystals of alimi, or of sugar-candy, or 
of ice, and turn them the reverse way to each other from that in 
which they join of their own accord, we should find that, instead 
of attracting, they violently repelled each other, and would not 
join together at all. Hence, if you stir a body while it is crystal- 
lizing, you destroy its power to do so. You cannot do with it as 
with water or other liquids. The one end of the atoms of a 
crystal, if we may so speak, has an attracting force ; the other end 
a repulsive ; and to this the n^mo of polar force is given ; because 
it is a force residing in the poles, or opposite ends cf the crystal. 
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5. This will enable you to understaiid the characteristics of 
magnetisin. There is a kind of iron ore, found in many countries, 
which has the property of attracting iron in a remarkable degree. 
In Sweden it exists so plentifully that mines of it are worked. 

If this magnetic iron be rubbed in a certain way over a piece of 
steelf its peculiar magnetic properties will be communicated to the 
steel, which will thus become an artificitCt magnet, When the piece 
of steel is long and thin, like a needle, it is called a magnetie needle j 
which is the form in which magnetism is made use of in the 
mariner's compass. 

6. If you dip a magnet into iron filings, it will be found that 
they will ding in great numbers to the two ends, that there will 
be fewer and fewer towards the middle, and none at all in the yery 
centre. Thus, a magnet has always two poles or points, in which all 
its power seems to lodge. It is no matter what shapj the magnet 
may be, these two poles are always found in it ; and it is the same 
even with the smallest fragment of a magnet, if you break it. 

7. If the south pole of a magnet be brought near the north 
pole of another, it will be instantly attracted to it, so that it 
will cling to it ; but if a south pole be brought near another south 
pole, they will repel each other. Thus it is a law of magnetism 
that like poles repel or driye away each other, and that unlike 
poles attract each other. The meaning of the north pole and the 
south pole of a magnet is that — ^when a magnet is so balanced that 
it is free to turn horizontally on its centre, — ^as, for instance, in the 
case of a magnetic needle in a compass, — the one end will turn 
always to the north, and the other end always to the south. 
On this account the end that always points northward is called the 
north pole of the magnet, while that which always points south is 
called its south pole. This property is caMed polarity. 

8. It is this law which has given us the mariner's compass, by 
which the direction of any place may be found out at sea, or any- 
where on land, though there be nothing besides to tell it. If the 
north pole of the magnetic needle always point out the north, it 
is easy for a sailor to tell in what direction his ship is sailing, or 
for a traveller to guide hiniself through a pathless desert, or forest, 
by its help. 

If it be asked how the earth attracts what we call the north pole 
of the needle towards the north, and what we call the south polo 
towards the south, the explanation is that the earth is full of mag« 
netic force, and acts on the needle as if it were itself a great 
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magnet. But as the inagneiicnorfJi pole of flie earth reaUyattractB 
the Bouth pole of the needle^ what we call its north pole should 
properly be called its south pole,* or else the northern geo- 
graphical pole of the earth, that is, the pole marked in the north 
of our maps, should be called the southern magnetic pole. 

The whole earth is, in fact, as if a great magnetic ocean wero 
flowing in currents of nuCgnetic force nearly from south to north, 
through its solid body. But it must not be thought, though it is 
thus spoken of as like an ocean with currenta, that magnetism is a 
substance; it is only a mysterious force or power, which passes 
through any body whatever, without any diminution of its force. 
Thus, thick plates of glass, shellac, metals, wood, etc., may be 
placed between a magnet and a suspended needle, without the least 
alteration that can be seen, in what would have been the magnetic 
force, at the same distance, if there had been nothing between 
them. It is, thus, b. force, not a substance, but further than saying 
this we can hardly go, so little do we yet know about it. 

The streams of magnetic force which pulse through the earth do 
not come together at the Pole exactly, but at a point which mores 
in the course of years. Thus in 1660, the magnetic needle pointed 
due north and south, but from that date it began to pass to the 
west of the north pole, tUl in 1818, it had reached twenty-four and 
a half degrees west of it. Since then it has been slowly coming 
east again. 

There is much more magnetic force in the earth in some juurts 
than in others. Thus, a magnetic needle, left free to move as it 
likes, wiU be found in places at the same distance from the North 
Pole as London is, to bend downwards towards the earth, very 
much at its north end. This is called the dip or inclination of the 
needle, and marks the direction in which the force of terrestrial mag- 
netism, that is, of the magnetism of the earth, acts most strongly. 
At the equator, there is no dip, or very little, the needle remaining 
nearly or quite horizontal or level ; but it increases as you go from 
the equator, till, at the magnetic pole, it draws the needle quite 
perpendicular. This, you wiU see, is just Hke the strong magnetic 
power of ordinary magnets, which shows itself strong at the ends 
or poles, and is wanting at the centre, as the experiment with 
the steel filings, mentioned in paragraph six, showed. 

0. To the magnetism of the earth we owe not only the mariner's 
compass, but also the electric telegraph, which, though called 

* Continental writers do not apply the namei north and aoatii to the 
poles of the magnet as the Engiiah do, but very properlj zeyerae the 
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eleetriCf is really eUctrtMnagnetic ; that is, it is made possible only 
by the intimate connection between electricity and magnetism, by 
which an electric battery can make a wire magnetic, when joined 
U> it, the magnetism ceasing when the wire is disconnected from 
it. A fuller explanation will be given in a subsequent Beader. 

10. It was formerly thought that iron, and a few other bodies, 
such as metal s^d cobalt, were the only ones affected by a magnet; 
but Faraday has shown that every body, without exception, is sub- 
ject more or less to the magnetic influence. Magnetism is a mys- 
terious force, pervading aud affecting aU things, and its laws arc 
only being slowly reveaind by the labcTiirs of sdentiflo meo. 



THE DEATH-BED. — Hood. ^ 

We watch'd lier breatliiag thro' the night, 

Her breathing soft and low, 
'As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seem'd to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our fears our hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came dim and sad. 

And chill with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 

A^nother morn than ours. 
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THE SPABEOW AND HIS FOUE CHILDEEK. 
Orimm. 



I 



diicoT-er-ed 
CBt-er-pil-laiB 
ea-peo-ial-Iy 
rab-sis-tence 



«A sPAEHow liad four 
i young ones in a Bwal- 
I low's neat, but just as 
!| they were fledged, Eome 
lughty boys discovered 
- tbe nest and pushed the 
^ birds out. Fortunately 
I a slight breeze was blow- 
I ing at the time, and 
I bore them up. But the 
I old sparrow was sorry 
her children 
■ were gone out into the 
world before she had 
warned them of its dan- 
gers, or taught them 
good manners. 

In the next spring 
time a great many spar- 
chanced to meet 
together in a £eld of 
com, and among them 
;. the old sparrow happily 
il met with his young 
ll ones, and took them 
home with him, with great joy. "Ah, my dear 
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children," he said to them, •' what a trouble I have 
been in about you all the summer, while you faced 
the world without my advice ; now, hear my words, 
and attend to your father, and take care of your- 
selves, for little birds must needs meet great dangers." 

Thereupon he asked his eldest young one where 
he had been during the summer, and how he had 
kept himself. " I have been in a garden," he replied, 
" eating caterpillars and worfas, till the cherries were 
npe. 

" Ah, my dear son," replied the old bird, " eating 
grubs is not so bad, but there is great danger in it ; 
therefore keep a good look-out, especially if people 
come into the garden carrying long poles : they are 
hollow, and have a small hole at the top, out of 
which comes fire that will kill you." 

" Yes, my dear father," repKed the young sparrow, 
" but what if a green leaf be stuck with wax over 
ttat little hole ? " 

"Where have you seen it so?" inquired the 
father. 

" In a merchant's garden," was the reply. 

*'Oh,*my son," cried the old bird, "merchants 
are crafty people ; truly you have been among the 
world's children, and have seen their cimning ways ; 
take care now that you make good use of what you 
have learned, and do not be too confiding." 

Then he asked the second young one where he 
had been. " At court," he replied. 

" Sparrows and those sort of birds do not belong 
to such places as that," said the father ; " at court 
there is much gold, velvet, silk, armour, harness. 
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and such birds as hawks, falcons, and owls. Seep 
you to the stables where they store the oats, or 
thrash out the com, and then you can satisfy your 
wants with a daily supply of food." 

"Yes, father," said the son; "but if the boys 
weave their straw into knots and meshes, many a 
One may get hanged by them." 

" Where have you seen that ? " said the old bird. 

" At court, among the stable-boys." 

" Ah, my son, stable-boys are bad boys. If you 
have been at court with the fine lords, and yet have 
left behind you no feathers, you have learned care- 
fully, and know how to behave yourself in the 
world ; still, keep a sharp watch, for the wolves 
often eat the cleverest dogs." 

"And where have you sought your living?" 
asked the old bird of his third yoimg one. 

"On the highways and byways I have followed 
the farm carts, and so, now and then, I have hap- 
pened upon com and barley seed." 

" That is, indeed, a fine way of living," said the 
father ; " but mind you observe the hedges, and see 
that no one bends, down to pick up a stone ; for, if 
so, it is time for you to start." 

" That is true," said the young bird ; " but what 
if one should carry little pebbles in his bosom or 
pockets, behind stone walls P " 

" Where have you seen that P" 

" With the miners, dear father," he replied ; 
" for when they travel about they carry with them, 
secretly, stones, to throw at people." 

"Oh, miners, working people— curious people 
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they ! If you have been among them you have seen 
and learned a great deal." 

At last the father comes to his youngest son, and 
said, "Ah! my dear cackler, you were always the 
weakest and most foolish ; do you stop with me, the 
world has so many wicked and rough birds with 
sharp beaks and long claws, who attack and devour 
all the little birds ; keep you with me, and let the 
worms and spiders on the trees and ground near us 
content you." 

"Ah, my dear father, he who finds his own living 
without injury to others fares well, and no hawk, 
owl, eagle, or falcon, will harm him ; for at all 
times, and every morning and evening, he asks God 
for his daily food — asks God, who is the maker, and 
protector of all the birds in the woods and village 
•copses, — ^who feeds the young ravens, and hears their 
cries, and without whose will no sparrow or creature 
falls to the ground." 

" Where did you learn all this ? " cried the old 
bird, astonished. 

"When the breeze took me away," replied the 
bird, "I came to a church, where I spent the 
sunder in eating the flies and spiders off the win- 
dows, and there I heard a sermon preached, and the 
Father of all little birds, who is in heaven, took care 
of me through the summer, and kept me from all 
harm &om wicked and fierce birds." 

"True, my dear son,"' said the old bird, "fly 
back to the church and keep the flies and spiders 
from the windows. And do not forget to cry to 
GtoA. like the ravens, and pray to Him every day. 
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and so you will keep well, in spite of all wicked 
birds, for he who gives himself up to God who 
hears all — ^he who prays, and is gentle and kind, and 
keeps true to his religion, and takes care to have 
always a clear conscience, will always be protected 
and provided for by God.". 

Questions. — How many children had the old sparrow P What 
happened to them ? Was their father sony ? Why ? When 
they met him again what did the first one say ? What did the 
second, and the third and the fourth say ? 



ANT-SLAVES AND SLAVE-MASTERS. 
Dr. H. B. Tristram. 

A-ma-zon kid-nap-pers ac-cuB-tomed 

in-dus-tri-oas neigh-bour-hood en-tranc-es 

It had puzzled many people why it often happened 
that there were two kinds of ants — ^black ones and 
red ones — ^together, in the same ant-hill. Huber at 
length found that one kind, which he caUed the 
Amazon ant, did nothing but fight, and he found 
also that in the nests where there were two kinds 
there were never any male or female ants, but only 
workers of the black sort. For I should tell you 
that just as there are three kinds of bees, — ^the 
queen, who always stays at home, the drones or 
lazy gentlemen, and the workers, who are females 
that never lay eggs ; so it is with the ants also, only 
that their ladies are not queens, and there are a 
great many of them in one nest. 

Now the Amazon ants have pincers, which have 
no teeth of curved shape, like those of most other 
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ants^ but are straight, and so are more Hjie spears 
or swords than hoes and rakes, such as the other 
kinds have. Their business is fighting, and they 
want servants both to build their houses and take 
care of their children. Every evening, therefore, a 
little before sunset, they set out, like the kidnappers 
in Africa against a negro village, t6 surprise some 
industrious ant-hill in the neighbourhood, which 
their scouts have reported on. They surround the 
fortress, and then all rush upon it together. The 
few black ants that stand sentry at the entrances 
are soon mastered, and the robbers rush at once to 
the rooms where the eggs and young ones are, seize 
them and carry them oflF, never taking any males or 
females. They, bring them home and hand them 
over to the slaves they already have of the same 
kind. These slaves have evidently got quite accus- 
tomed to their life, and fond of their masters, for 
they show great joy when prisoners are brought, 
and are very sad when the Amazons have failed. 
They run to meet them, and relieve them of their 
precious load, — ^take care of the young; shampoo 
them, undress them, take off their swaddling clothes 
at the proper time, and feed them. The red children 
of the Amazons and the black captives are brought 
up together and live like brothers. Not only do the 
filave-ants do all the work of the nursery; they 
build and repair the castle, and they are sent out 
after the cows,* and bring back the captives for 
their masters to milk. However, they always get 
their share. In fact they keep the key of the 

* See the paper on Ants in " Third Reader/' 

L 
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pantry, for they open and shut all the doors of the 
castle and of the rooms in it every night and 
morning ; and they will sometimes help the Ama- 
zons with whom they have Uved, in fights against 
their own kind. 

Questions. — ^Why are there two kinds o£ ants in one ant-hill ? 
What colours are they ? What name is given to the red ant ? Are 
thaymale and female ants who live, two kinds, in an ant-hiU? 
What weapons have the Amazons P How do they get their slaves P 
What do they carry off P What are the duties of the black ants ? 
What do they do beside attending to the babies P What is their 
duty every night and morning P 

Give dmerent meanings of • the following words: — ^pray, poll, 
pause, peace, peel, please, rain, raise, rode, row, roes. Borne, wrote, 
rest, wrap, read, ring, write, rye, rude, r«ugh, rung. 



SOME MJjm/LTJn.— Archbishop Trench. 

Bom 18a7. Now Archbishop of Dublip. Author of " Poems," 
and learned books on "The Parables," "The Miracles/' "The 
Study of Words," and " English, Past and PresentJ' 

Some murmiir, when their sky is clear, 

And wholly bright to view, 
[f one small speck of dark appear 

In their great heaven of blue ; 
And some with thankful love are filled. 

If but one streak of light, 
One ray of Gk)d's good mercy, gild 

The darkness of their night. 

•• 
In palaces are hearts that ask, 

In discontent and pride. 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
^' And aU good things denied ? 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 

How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 

Such rich provision made. 
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AN OLD ENGLISH- SONG.— Z Heywood. 

(a.d. 1600—1565.) 

Pack, clouds, away, and wel- 
come day, 

"With night we banish sorrow ;^ 

Sweet air, blow soft — amount, 
lark, aloft. 

To give my love good-morrow ! 

Wings from the wind to please 
her mind, 

Notes from the lark I'U bor- 
row; 

Bird, prunB thy wing — night- 
ingale, sing. 

To give my love good-morrow ! 

To give my love good-morrow 

Notes from then;i both PU bor- 
row. 




Wake from thy nest, Robin-redbreast, 
Sing, birds, in every fiirrow ; 
And from each hill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good-mprrow ! 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow I 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves. 
Sing my fair love good-morrow ! 
Sing, birds, in every furrow ! 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM HORNBY (a.d. 1744). 

William Martin. 

kid-napped em-play-ment mer-chant-maii 

par-don-a-ble dez-ter-ons a-vail-a-ble 

nec-es-sary Unn-der-buss dis-en-gaged 

con-ster-na-tion im-me-di-ate-ly ob-stm-ate-ly 

"William Hornby was kidnapped at a very early 
age, and placed on board a man-of-war, to be a 
" powder-monkey ; " that is, a boy who had to serve 
out the powder and shot on board a man-of-war 
when it was in action, running from guiuto gun 
through the thickest of the fight. Poor little 
children of six and seven years old used to be taken 
by press-gangs from the streets for this work, and 
many poor little fellows no older might be seen in 
the old days of our wars, lying dead or dying on 
the deck, mangled by shot or shell, and yet bearing 
death like heroes, as they were. The first dawn 
of Hornby's life was in the battle-smoke, and his 
schooling was that of bursting bombs, double-headed 
shot, and boarding-pikes. He may be said to have 
taken well to this schooling, but noble conduct does 
not consist only in deeds of warfare, and Hornby 
was as generous as he was brave ; for one of his little 
shipmates, a mere child of about his own age, being 
charged mth an offence, William generously took 
all the blame upon himself, and let himself be 
flogged with the cat, rather than betray his Mend. 
This was the first proof of his nobility of soul, but 
many others were given before the end of the war 
sent him ashore again. He soon ^' got a ohip," as 
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sailors say when they get employment on board a 
vessel, and displayed such noble courage in rescuing 
the crew of a foundering brig, that, although then 
but a boy, he was soon made master of the vessel — 
of course a merchantman — and sailed in her from 
Oreat Yarmouth, in the year 1744. He steered 
for the coast of Holland, but when well over to the 
other side of the Channel, a French privateer, the 
BraneaSy came upon his vessel, the Isabella. The 
strength of the two vessels was very unequal, for 
the Isabella mounted only four carriage guns, and 
two swivels, and her crew consisted of only five 
men and three boys, besides the boy-captain ; while 
the French ship, commanded by Captain Andr^, 
had ten carriage guns, and eight swivels, and 
seventy-five men, "v^th three hundred small-arms. 

It would have been a pardonable thing, against 
such odds, to have surrendered the ship and cargo. 
But Captain Hornby was not a man to do this ; he 
felt that the honour of his country and the interests 
of his employers were concerned, and so, having 
stirred up his crew by some telling words, and 
obtained their promise of standing by him to the 
last, he bravely hoisted the British colours, his 
men giving three cheers, and with his two swivel 
guns returned the fire of his enemy's chase-guns. 
At last, after firing at each other in this way for 
some time, the Frenchman got close to the Isabella, 
and ordered Captain HoMiby to strike. The brave 
English captain returned an answer of firm defiance, 
upon which the privateer, doubly shotting her guns, 
put her helm up, and poured such a shower of bullets 
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into £he Isabella, that Hornby found it necessary to 
call liis men into the hold, setting up some of their 
cargo on the deck round the mouth of it, so as to form 
a protection. Here he collected all his available fire- 
arms, and kept some of his men loading while the 
others kept firing at the enemy, who twice tried to 
board him, but were frustrated by the dexterous 
seamanship of Hornby in handling his vessel. The 
Frenchman now kept up an incessant fire upon the 
Isabella, both with guns and small-arms, and at two 
o'clock, when the action had lasted above an» hour, 
the privateer, running furiously in upon the Isabella, 
entangled her bowsprit among the mainshrouds, and 
was lashed fast to her. 

Captain Andr^ now bawled out in a menacing 
tone, " You English dog, strike J" Captain Hornby 
challenged him to come on board and strike his 
colours if he dared. The fiirious Frenchman in- 
stantly threw in twenty men on the Isabella, who 
began to hack and hew at the rude defences round 
the hold ; but a general discharge of blunderbusses, 
with which the EngKsh were weU provided, slew 
several of the assailants, and forced the others to a 
speedy retreat, and at the same time some of the 
English sailors leaped forward and compelled the 
privateer to sheer off. As soon as he found himself 
disengaged from the Isabella, Captain Andr^ turned 
round and made another attempt to board her from 
the other side, when the valiant ' Hornby and his 
mate shot each his man as the enemy were again 
lashing the ships together. The Frenchman once 
more commanded the Englishman to strike, but 
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the latter told him he never would strike, and that, 
rather than do so, he and his ship and men would 
all go to the bottom together, and that he meant to 
miake him, the Frenchman, strike before he had 
done with him. 

* Mortified at this defiance, the French captain 
made a grand muster of his men, and haying laid 
his ship alongside, about thirty of them rushed 
furioTlsly on board the Isabella, and made a severe 
attack on the hold with hatchets and poleaxes, with 
which they had nearly cut their way through in 
three places, when the constant and well-directed 
fire kept up by Captain Hornby and his crew 
obliged them a second time to retreat, carrying 
their wounded with them, and hauling their dead , 
after them with their boat-hooks. 

The Isabella continuing still lashed to the enemy, 
the latter, with small-arms, fired repeated and 
terrible volleys into the hold; but the fire was 
returned with such spirit and effect, that the 
Frenchman repeatedly gave way. At length, Cap- 
tain Hornby, seeing them crowding behind their 
mainmast for shelter, aimed a blunderbuss at them, 
which, being doubly loaded, and containing twelve 
baUs in each barrel, threw him down in the firing, 
to the great consternation of his little crew, as they 
supposed him dead, Hornby, however, leaped up 
nimbly, told his men he was none the worse, 
although the blood was pouring from his temple. 
Loading .auother blunderbuss, and calling upon his 
men to follow him, he rushed towards the French 
vessel, and poured such a rain of bullets into her men 
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clustering on the deck as to oblige them to dis- 
engage themselves from the English ship, to which 
they had been lashed for more than an hour, in the 
vain hope of compelling her to surrender. 

While the Frenchman was sheering off, Captain 
Hornby exultrngly fired his two starboard guns 
into the enemy's stem, laughing at the same time, 
and telling the French captain it was his parting 
kick. This so enraged him that he immediately 
returned and renewed the conflict, which was carried 
on, yardarm to yardarm, for nearly two hours. The 
Isabella was shot through her hull several times, her 
sails and rigging were torn to pieces, her ensign 
was dismounted, and every yard and mast damaged ; 
but this only made Hornby sustain the combat more 
obstinately. At last a well-aimed shot struck the 
French ship between wind and water, and obliged 
her to sheer off, and as the enemy was retiring, 
Hornby and his little crew saUied out from their 
fastness, and, erecting their fallen ensign, gave three 
cheers. 

By this time both vessels had driven so near the 
English shore, that immense crowds had assembled 
to see the fight. The Frenchman, having stopped 
the leak, returned to the combat, and poured a 
dreadful volley into the stem of the Isabella, when 
Captain Hornby was wounded by a ball in the head, 
and bled profusely; but he tied a handkerchief 
round his head, and told his men that the blood had 
refreshed him, and given him strength, and made 
his head cool, and urged them to be at the French- 
man again. On this their spirits revived ; and again. 
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taMng post in their little citadel, they sustained 
three more tremendous broadsides, in returning' 
which, they forced the French ship by a well-aimed 
shot a second time to sheer o£P. The huzzas of the 
Isabella's crew were renewed, and again the men set 
up their shattered ensign, which was shot through 
and through into honourable rags. 

Andr^, who was not deficient in bravery, returned 
to the fight, and, having disabled the Isabella by five 
terrible broadsides, once more summoned Hornby, 
with terriljle menaces, to strike his colours, but 
Hornby turned to his gaUantcomrades, and pointing 
to the shore, said — " you see yonder, my lads, the 
witnesses of our fight ? " This was enough — ^they 
one and all assured him that they would stand by 
him to the last, and finding them thus determined, 
he hurled his final defiance, to the enemy. : 

Andr^ immediately ran his ship upon the Isabella's 
bow, and lashed it close alongside. But the men of 
the Isabella let fly at them, and stood at the gangway 
so menacingly, that his crew fell back wavering, 
and refused to attempt the dangerous task of again 
boarding. Andre was therefore obliged to cut the 
lashings that held the two ships together, and to 
sheer off. Captain Hornby resolved to salute the 
privateer with one parting gun ; and this last shot, 
fired into the stem of the Braneas, happening to 
reach the magazine, it blew up with a tremendous 
explosion, and the vessel instantly went to the 
bottom. Out of seventy-five men, thirty-six men 
were killed or wounded in the action, and all the 
rest, together with the wounded, perished in the 
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deep, except three who were picked up by an 
EngUsh boat. 

This horrible catastrophe excited the deepest sym- 
pathy in the breasts of the brave Hornby and his 
men, but their ship was so shattered that they could 
render no assistance to their ill-fated enemies. 

Captain Hornby afterwards received from the 
king a large gold medal for his heroic conduct, 
which I don't tflink is surpassed by anything in the 
annals of any nation, and which aflfords us an ex- 
ample of courage, skiQ, endurance, and perseverance 
that may be well imitated in many of thiB struggles 
of life. 

Questions. — What is a powder-monkey ? What "was Hornby's 
character? Give a proor of it. *How many men and boys had 
his ship ? How many had the Braneas ? How did Hornby protect 
his men? Give a proof of his being a good sailor. What 
accident first befel Hornby P What did he do P How long were 
the two ships fighting side by side ? When Hornby was wounded 
what did he tell his men ? What did he say to them when he saw 
the crowds looking on ? How did the fight end ? What honour 
did Hornby get ? What does his example teach us ? 

Exercise. — ^Give the different meanings of the following words : 
site, size, slight, style, silly, sent, sea, skull, some, sun, stake, 
straight, subtler, ton, slow, soul. 



THE NOBLE NATURE. 
Bm Jonson (1574—1637). 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make, men better be ; 
Or standing long an oak three hundred year. 
To fall a log at last, diy , bald, and sere ; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night ; 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 



OHBMISTS'S'. 
1. ELEMENTARY AND COMPOUND MATTER. 

1. Matter is divided into, two kinds, elementary and compound j 
the former including all substances which consist of only one 
thing; the ol^er, all those whose particles or atoms possess different 
properties — ^that is, are of different kinds. When a chemist takes 
a piece of marble and analyses it — ^that is, separates it into the 
different bodies of which it is made up — ^he finds that it consists of 
a bright yellow metal, called calcium; an invisible gas, called 
oxygen; and carbon, or charcoal. It is, therefore, a compound 
substance ; that is, one made up of several things. But if he take 
a piece of iron, or gold, and try to analyse it, he can find nothing 
but iron or gold ; there is nothing else in it ; it is a simple, or 
elementary* body. It consists of just one thing; the most 
searching tests finding not the least particle of anything but iron 
in the one, or of anytibing in the other but gold. 

2. Before modem chemistry discovered the way to analyse 
things, it was thought that there were four elements — ^fire, air, 
earth, and water — but not one of these is really an element ; for 
ch^nistry has shown that fire is an effect, not a substance ; and 
that air, earth, and water are not simple but compound bodies. 

3. There are, altogether, about sixty-three elementary substances, • 
by the combination of some or other of which, in different propor- 
tions, and under different conditions, all things in nature are 
formed. They consist of four gases — oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and chlorine ; one liquid, bromine ; eight solid substances that are 
not metallio — ^iodine, fluoiine, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, 
edlicium, and boron, and include aU the metals, which are fifty-oiie 
in number, of which twenty-three are more or less abundant, and 
twenty-eight are mostly very rare, and of very little or of no prac- 
tical value. 

4. A few examples of substances obtained by changes and com- 
binations of others, and thus forming what are called compound 
substances, may be useful. 

(1.) There is a substance called hy-dro-chlo-rio acid, which is of 

* Compound ia from eon and jpono, Latin, to put together. Elementary is 
from elementum, Latin, a Jirat principle— tn&t of which all things else aie 
made, and into which they may be resolved. 
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great yalue in medicme and in cliemical operations, «nd whioh, 
when mixed with another acid (nitric) forms what is called ** aqua 
regia" or royal water, )^ed for dissolving gold. This substance is 
obtained by putting together in a large flask equal weights of 
common salt and of sulphuric acid — that is, vitriol, — diluted with a 
third part of its weight of water. When this mixture is heated, a 
gas begins to rise from it freely, and this gas, after being purified 
by passing through a bottle with a little water in it, is carried 
by a glass tube into a bottle three-fourths full of water. By 
this water, 480 times its own bulk of the gas is absorbed, with the 
effect of increasing the volume of the water one-third, and a 
colourless liquid, which is hydrochloric acid, is the result.^ Now, 
how is this new Substance produced ? Let me tell you. Comnum 
salt is known to chemists as the chloride of sodium — ^that is, it is 
made up of a metal called sodium, and a gas called chlorine. Water 
is formed of eighty-nine parts of the gas call^ oxygen, to eleven of 
the gas called hydrogen. Kow, when you mix the salt and the 
sulphuric acid diluted with water, the sul'phuric acid, or vitriol, 
takes all the sodium of the salt to itself, and the hydrogen which is 
in the water joins itself to the chlorine in the salt, and makes 
hydrochloric gas, which, again, becomes hydrochloric acid when 
passed into water and absorbed by it, as we have seen. The water 
and the salt are, thus, decomposed — that is, separated into the 
separate elements of which they are formed, and they then 
exchange, each, one of its parts, and, by doing so, form a tbird 
substance wholly different from either. Hydrochloric aeid is also 
formed by the action of sunlight, for if a mixture of equal 
volumes of hydrogen and chlorine gases be exposed to the sun, the 
two bodies unite with violence, and form hydrochloric acid. 

(2.) Water is formed by the union of two gases, as has been 
said. This is seen if a current of galvanic electricity be passed 
through water which has a little acid in it, the poles of the battery 
being so arranged that plates of a metal aaHQdi platinum pass into 
two tubes at each pole of the battery. It will be found that the 
tube over the one pole (the negative one) will be filled with gas, 
while that over the other pole (the positive) is half filled. On testing 
these gases, that in the fuU bottle is seen to be hydrogen, while 
that in the half -full bottle is pure oxygen ; these two gases having 
been formed by the decomposition of the water. Nor is this all ; 
by exploding carefully measured proportions of the two, water 
may be formed, thus showing that it consists of these two as its 
two component parts. 
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(3.) If a small quantity of what is called the *'red oxide of 
tnercurp" be put into a glass tube and heated over a spirit-lamp, it 
will soon grow darker in colour, then lessen in bulk, and by-and-by 
disappear altogether, while, at the same time, a shining metallic 
brightness, like that of a mirror, is formed on the cooler parts of the 
tube. This, when touched with a glass rod, will run into globules 
pf quicksilver, or mercury. If, now, a lighted match be put into 
the tube, it will bum more brightly than it did in the air, proving that 
some gas has been formed during the experiment, and this gas wiU 
♦be found to be oxygen. The weight of the mercury formed in the 
tube, and of the oxygen thus obtained, if tested, will be found 
exactly that of the oxide of mercury first put in; and thus it is 
dear that that substance was reaUy a combination of the metal 
(mercury) and the gas (oxygen), which are two simple bodies or 
elements. 

(4.) If you expose a piece of iron m clear dry air, it remains 
unchanged ; but if the air be damp, or if you wet the iron, every 
one knows that it grows red and rusty. The reason of this is : the 
iron decomposes the water with which it thus comes in contact, 
and unites itself to the oxygen in it, becoming rttst, so far as it 
does so. Bust is, thus, the oxide of iron, or a compound of oxygen 
andiron. 

(5.) The means by which the chemist analyses bodies — ^that is, 
. breaks them up into their | parts, and finds out whether they are 
simple or compound — are, as these illustrations show, various. 
Heat IB one of the most common, for nearly aU substances of 
vegetable or animal origin may be shown to be compound by 
simply heating them. The case of the analysis of oxide of mer- 
cury, though it is a metallic substance, was an illustration of this. 
Bleotrioity is another means, as we saw in the case of water. 
JAghtf also, and other influences, decompose many bodies ; but the 
most powerful agency is what is called Chexnlcal Affinity — that 
is, the property by which certain substances tend to imite with 
other substances when they come in contact, and thus to form new 
combinations. It is sometimes called OHemical Attraction, be- 
cause it is a force which causes the particles of substances different 
from each other to meet in such a way as to form entirely new sub- 
stances. As we have seen, the union of the metal sodium — ^which 
bams if it be put on the surface of water — ^with chlorine, a suffocat- 
ing gas, makes common salt, a substance which is not the least 
• like either sodium or chlorine gas. 'The burning of the metal 
■odium is another illustration of this law of chemical affinity or 
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attraction, which is of such endless use in helping ns to find ont the 
composition of bodies. Sodium has such an affinity for oxygen, 
that when a piece of it is put on the surface of water, it instantly 
catches fire, decomposing the water, and uniting so violently with, 
the oxygen in it, as to cause combustion, while it leaves only 
hydrogen — ^thus showing of what water really consists. 

These are the chief means used for chemical analysis, and all 
substances which show the presence of more than one thing — as, 
for instance, water, which consists of two things ; sugar, which 
consists of three ; or pure white of e^^, which consist of six things 
— ^are called compound; while those which consist of only one 
thing are called elementa, or simple hodias. 



GREECE.— Zorrf Byron. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead. 

Ere the first day of death is fled — 

Before decay's efBidng fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers ; 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there. 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, 

And-*but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not — ^wins not — weeps not — ^now. 

And but for that chill, changeless brow. 

Where cold obstruction's apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon — 

Yes, but for these, and these alone. 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 

The first — ^last look — by death reyeal^ ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore — 

'Xis Greece-— but limg Qieeoe no nune! 
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NELLY GRAY.— r. Sood. 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 

And used to war's alarms ; 
But a cannon-baU took off his legs, 

So lie laid down his arms I x 

» 

Now as they bore him off the field, 

Said he, *' Let others shoot, 
F^r here I leave my second leg. 

And the Forty-second Foot I " 

Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 

Her name was Nelly Gray ; 
So he went to pay her his devoirs 

When he devoured his pay I 

But when he called on NeUy Ghray, 

She made him quite a scoff; 
And when she saw his wooden legs. 

Began to take them off! 

" Oh, Nelly Gray ! oh, Nelly Gray ! 

Is this your love so warm ? 
The love that loves a scarlet coat 

Should be more uniform ! " 

Said she, *' I loved a sbldier once, 

For he was blithe and brave ; 
But I will never have a man 

With both legs in the grave I 

** Before you had those timber toes, 

Your love I did allow. 
But then, you know, you stand upon 

Another footing now ! " 

"Oh, Nelly Gray! oh, Nelly Gray! 

For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty's call I left my legs. 

In Badajos's hrmcTiea I " 

" Why then," said she, " you've lost the feet 

Of legs in war's alarms. 
And now you cannot wear your shoes 

Upon your feats of arms I " 
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** Oh ! false and fickle Nelly Gray ! 

I know why you refuse : — 
Though I've no feet — some other man 

Is standing in my shoes I 

*' I wish I ne'er had seen your &ce ; , 

But, now, a long farewell ! 
For you will be my death ; — alas I 

You will not be my Nell I " 

Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 

His heart so heavy got — 
And Hfe was such a burden giown^ 

It made him take a knot I 

So round his melancholy neck, 

A rope he did entwine, 
And, for his second time in life. 

Enlisted in the line ! 

One end he tied around a beam. 

And then removed his pegs,- 
And, as his legs.were off,— -of course. 

He soon was off his legs ! 

And there he hung, till he was dead 

As any nail in town, — 
For, though distress had cut him up, 

It could not cut him down I 

A dozen men sat on his corpse. 

To find out why he died ; — 
And they buried Ben in four cross-roads. 

With a stake in his inside ! 

Questions. — Give the different meanings of the following words 
and phrases in each verse :--" arms," **foot," " devoirs," " take 
them off," " uniform," ** both legs in the grave," «« footing/* 
" breaches," " feet," " feats," « standing in my shoes," ^'ITeOJ' 
**Line;* off his legs," « cut him up," "stake." 

DiCTAnoN. — ^Use the first three veraei. 
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ALFRED'S YOUTH. 
Thor/im Hughes, M.P. {Tom Brown). 

Amongst the Anglo-Saxons the period between 
childhood and manhood was called'" cnihthood/' the 
word " cniht " signifying both a youth and a ser- 
vant. The living connection between cnihthood and 
service was never more faithftdly illustrated than by 
the young Saxon prince, though he had already lost 
the fether to whom alone on earth his service was 
due. The young nobles of Wessex, of Alfred's time, 
for the most part learnt to run, leap, wrestle, and 
hunt, and were much given to horse-racing and the 
use of arms ; but beyond this, we know from Alfred 
himself, that neither their fathers nor they had much 
care to go. Doubtless, however, here and there were 
clerical men, like Bishop "Wilfrid in the previous 
century, to whom nobles sent their sons to be taught 
by him ; and when full-grown, " to be dedicated to 
God if they should choose it, or, otherwise, to be 
presented to the king in full armour." It is not 
probable that Alfred ever had the advantage of such 
tuition, as he makes no mention of it himself. We 
do not know exactly how or when he learnt to read 
or write, but the story of how he met the youmg 
man's foes in the hey-day of his youth and strength 
comes to us in Bishop Asser's life, precisely enough, 
though in the language and clothing of a far-off 
time, with which we are little in sympathy. It 
seems better, however, to leave it as it stands. Any 
attempt to remove what we should call the miraculous 
element out of it would probably take away all life. 
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without rendering it the least more credible to 
readers of to-day. - 

As he advanced through the years of infancy and 
youth, his form appeared more comely than those of 
his brothers, and in look, ^speech, and manners he 
was more gracefiil than they. He was already the 
darling of the people^ who felt that in wisdom and 
other qualities he surpassed all the royal race. 
Alfred, then, being a youth of this fair promise, while 
training hynself diligently in all such learning as 
he had the means of acquiring, and especially in his 
own mother-tongue, and the poems and songs which 
formed the chief part of Anglo-Saxon Uterajfcure, was 
not unmindful of the culture of his body, and was a 
zeaJ.ous practiser of hunting in all its branches, and 
hunted with great perseverance and success* Skill 
and good fortune in this 'art, as in all others, the 
good Bishop here adds, are amongst the gifts of 
God, and are given to men of this stamp, as we 
ourselves have often witnessed. 

But before all these things he was wishful to 
strengthen his mind in the keeping of God's com- 
mandments; and, finding that the carnal desires 
and proud and rebellious thoughts which the devil, 
whp is ever jealous of the good, is apt to breed in 
the minds of the yoxing, were likely to have the 
mastery of him, he used often to rise at cock-crow in 
the early morning, and repairing to some church, or 
holy place, there cast himself before God iu prayer 
that he might do nothing contrary tc^his Holy will. 
But finding himself still hard bested, he began at 
such times to pray, as he lay prostrate before the 
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altar^ that God in His great mercy would strengthen 
his mind and will by some sickness, such as would be 
of use to him in the subduing of his body, but would 
not show itself outwardly or render him power- 
less or contemptible in worldly duties, or less able 
to benefit his people. For King Alfred from his 
earliest years held in great dread leprosy, and blind- 
ness, and every disease which would make a man 
useless or contemptible in the conduct of afiairs. 
And when he had often and with much fervour 
prayed to this effect, it pleased God to afflict him 
with a very painful disease, which lay upon him with 
little respite until he was in his twentieth year. 



THE THRUSHES NEST.— J". Clare (1793—1864) 

Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush, 

That overhung a mole-hill large and round, 
I heard from mom to morn a merry thrush 

Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 
With joy ; and offc, an unintruding guest, 

1 watched her secret toils from day to day, 
How true she warp'd the moss to form her nest, 

And modeird it within with wool and clay. 
And by-and-hy,'like heath-bells gilt with dew. 

There lay her shining eggs as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted oyer, shells of green and blue ; 

And there I witnessed, in the summer hours, 
A brood of nature's minstrels chirp and fly. 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky. 
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THE PEAIRIE DOG.— Major Sell. 

Eo-dfflit8 o-rig-i-nal e-nor-moiu 

aeigh-boni-liood im-me-di-ate-ly ac-oom-pliihed 
in-dig-na-tioii sab-ter-ran-e-an con-nec-tioiu 
What moat delights all travellers on the pUins at 
first are the prairie dogs. These little rodents are 
the size of a rabhit, the colour of a hare; have the 
hair of a rat, and the face of a squirrel ; but their 
taQs are original, they Stand up straight over iheir 
hack, and do a most enormous amount of waging. 
They are the most sociable little fellowa in the 
world; by nature they live in colonies, called by 
the ranchmen " prairie-dog towns," where they 
often cover many acres of land with their little 
mounds. Each mound Las a hole in the top, leading 
to the family apartments. They appear to take a 
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most lively interest in the " advance of empire," for 
wherever there is a road, there they congreg^e in 
unusual numbers. In the centre of the main street 
at SaHna three of these little fellows had established 
themselves ; they seemed to enjoy the bustle of that 
place, and were the great delight of the children, 
who used to feed them with nuts and crackers, and 
get them to sit upon their haunches and eat with 
their claws. To frighten or kill one would have 
brought down the just indignation of the whole 
neighbourhood. As our line of waggons moved 
along the road and approached a " dog town," the 
Kttle fellows who were above ground, cropping the 
grass and playing about, would immediately rush 
each to his "look-out station" on the top of his 
mound, while lots of little heads would suddenly 
appear as those from below came up to see the fun, 
and join in the chorus of sharp barks with which 
they were wont to greet intruders. They would 
shake their sides with barking, and at every bark 
the tails would wag imtil, worked up to a climax of 
fear and delight, they would rush into the earth 
with a volley of half-uttered barks, and a last defiant 
wag of the little tail. No sooner had we passed than 
they would appear again, and keep up a chorus of 
adieus until we were out of hearing. Their flesh is 
good to eat, being very much like squirrel or chicken; 
but they are too sharp ito be caught away from the 
top of their mounds, and if shot in this position they 
always fall into their holes, and die out of reach. 
The only way to get them is to drown them out by 
pouring water into their holes, but if the subter- 
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ranean connections are extenaive, or tlie soil very 
porous, this cannot be accomplislied. 

Qdestiokb. — Of -what class of aninialfl ia the prairie dog ? Wtat 
ig it Ubo f Do Uiey live apart, cr how f On what do childrm 
feed UieiD F When the waggona paased, what did the prairie doga 
do ? How only can they be got out of their holeB ? In what put 
of the world are the Prairies f 



THE WOLF m SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 

A WOLF once thought he would put on the skin 
which he had stripped from a poor sheep, and pass 
himself off for a sheep, that he might the more ■ 
easily get among the flocks for his own ends. The 
silly shesp were quite cheated by this trick, and 
many of them were killed and eaten ; but at last the 
shepherds spied the trick, and having caught the 
wolf, at once put a rope round his neck uid hanged 
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him on tlie next tree. "What are you dcang?" 
said one of the sheep ; " hanging a sheep ! " " Silly 
thing," replied the shepherd, "we never hang a 
sheep, but we will always hang a wolf though he 
has put on & sheep's skin, for he deserves it all the 
more for his hypocrisy." 

Questions.— What did the wolf do, and for what endP What 
did the Hheep tiiiak p What did thoy do with him P What reason 
did they give for hanging him ? Wliat is hypocrisy F 

Dictation. — Use the feble as it staoda. 



THE SOWEE'S SONG.— CaWyfc (i. 1795). 

Now hands to seed-sKeet, boye, 

We step and we cast ; old lime'B on wing; 
And would ya partake of Harvest's joys, 
The coi-n must be sown in Spring. 
Fait gently and still, good com, 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed ; 
And stand' so yellow some mom. 
For beast and man must^be fed. 
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Old Earth is a pleasure to see 

In sunsliiny cloak of red and green ; 
The furrow lies fresh ; this Year will be 

As Years that ^are past have been. 
Pall gently and still, &c. 

Old Mother, receive this com, 
The son of Six Thousand golden sires ; 

All these on thy kindly breast were bom, 
One more thy poor child requires. 
Pall gently and still, &c. 

Now steady and sure again, 
And measure of stroke and step wo keep ; 
^ Thus up and thus down we cast our grain : 
Sow well, and' you gladly reap. 

Pall gently and still, good com, 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed ; 
And stand so yellow seme mom, 
Por beast and man must be fed. 

Questions. — ^What is needed if we would have com in harvest f 
Who are the ^* six thousand golden sires" ? What is the " measoro 
of stroke and step" needed for ? 

Dictation. — ^Use the first double verse. 

As an exercise in composition, try to express the same thoughts 
in prose, with as many changes of words as possible. 



THE BATTLE OF KASTINQS.— Charles Dickens. 

(A.D. 1066.) 

am-bas-sa-dors con-se-cra-ted reg-nl-ar-ly 

Kor-we-gi-an Korth-um-berrlaiid hon-onr-a-ble 

in-tel-li-gence re-con-cil-i-a-tion rep-re-sent-ii^f 

vic-tor-i-ous car-ous-ing spec-ta-cle 

Harold was crowned King of England on the very- 
day of Edward the Confessor's funeral. When the 
news reached Nomian William, hunting in his park 
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at BrOueiiy he dropped liis bow, returned to his 
palace, called his nobles to council, and presently 
sent ambassadors to Harold, calling on him to 
keep his oath, and resign the crown. Harold 
would do no such thing.. The barons of France 
leagued together round Duke William for the 
inyasion of England. Duke "William promised 
freely to distribute English wealth and English 
lands among them. The Pope sent to Kormandy 
a consecrated banner, and a ring containing a hair 
which he warranted to have grown on the head of 
St. Peter ! He blessed the enterprise, and cursed 
Harold, and requested that the Normans would pay 
" Peter's pence " — or a tax to himself of a penny 
a year on every house — a little more regularly in 
future, if they could make it convenient. 

King Harold had a rebel brother in Flanders, 
who was a vassal of Harold Hardrada, King of 
Norway. This brother and the Norwegian king, 
joining their forces against England, with Duke 
William's help won a fight, in which the English 
were commanded by two nobles, and then besieged 
York. Harold, who was waiting for the Normans 
on the coast of Hastings, with his army, marched to 
Stamford Bridge, upon the river Derwent, to give 
his brother and the Norwegians instant battle. 

He foimd them drawn up in a hollow circle, 
marked out by their shining spears. Eiding round 
this circle at a dista^hce, to survey it, he saw a brave 
figure on horseback, in a blue mantle and a bright 
helmet, whose horse suddenly stumbled and threw 
him. 
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^^Who is that man wlio has fsdlenP" Harold 
asked of one of his captains. 

" The King of Norway," he replied. 

''He is a tall and stately king," said Harold, 
" but his end is near." . 

He added, in a little while — " Go yonder to my 
brother, and teU him if he withdraw his troops he 
shall be Earl of I^orthnmberland, and rich and 
powerful in England." 

The captain rode away and gave the message. 

" What will he give to my friend the King of 
Jforway ?" asked the brother. 

" Seven feet of earth for a grave," replied the 
captain. 

" No more P" replied the brother, with a smile. 

" The King of Norway being a tall man, perhaps 
a little .more," replied the captain. 

" Ride back," said the brother, " and tell King 
Harold to make ready for the fight ! " 

He did so very soon. And such a fight King 
Harold led against that force, that his brother, the 
Norwegian king, and every chief of note in all their 
host, except the Norwegian king's son, Olave, to 
whom he gave honourable dismissal, were left dead 
upon the field. The victorious army marched to 
York. As King Harold sat there at the feast, in 
the midst of all his company, a stir was heard at the 
doors, and messengers, all covered with mire from 
riding far and fast through broken ground, came 
hurrying in to report that the Normans had landed 
in England. 

*The intelligence was true. They had been 
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tossed about by contrary winds, and some of tbeii 
ships had been wrecki A part of their own 
shore, to wMdi tbey bad been driven back, was 
strewn witb Norman bodies. But they had once 
more made sail, led by the Duke's own galley, a 
present from his wife, upon the prow whereof the . 
figure of a golden boy stood pointing towards 
England. By day, the banner of the three lions 
of Normandy,. the diverse coloured sails, the gilded 
vanes, the many decorations of this gorgeous ship, 
had glittered in the sun and sunny water ; by night, 
a light had sparkled like a star at her mast head : 
and now, encamj)ed near Hastings, with their leader 
lying in the old Roman castle of Pevensey, the 
EngKsh retiring in aU directions, the land for miles^ 
around scorched and smoking, fired and pillaged, 
was the whole Norman power, hopeful and strong, 
on Englii^h ground. 

Harold broke up the feast, and hurried to London. 
Within a week his army was ready. He sent out 
spies to ascertain the Norman strength. William 
took them, caused them to be led through his whole 
camp, and then dismissed. "The Normans," said 
these spies to Harold, "are not bearded on the 
upper lip as we English are, but are shorn. They 
are priests." "My men," replied Harold, with a 
laugh, " wiU find those priests good soldiers." 

" The Saxons," reported Duke William's outposts 
of Norman soldiers, who were instructed to retire 
as King Harold's army advanced, "rush on us 
through their piUaged country with the fiiry of 
madmen." 
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''Let them comey and come soon/' said Duke 
WilKam. 

Some proposals for a reconciliation were made, 
but were soon abandone4. ^In the middle of the 
month of October, in the year 1066, tha Normans 
and the English came front to front. All night the 
armies lay encamped before each other, in a part of 
the country then called Senlac, now called (in re- 
membrance of them) Battle. With the first dawn 
of day they arose. There, in the faint light, were the 
English on a hill ; a wood behind them ; in their 
midst the royal banner, representing a 'fighting 
warrior, woven in gold thread adorned with precious 
stones; beneath the baimer, as it rustled in the 
wind, stood King Harold on foot, with two of lis 
remaining brothers by his side ; around them, still 
and silent as the dead, clustered the whole English 
army — every soldier covered by . his shield, and 
bearing in his hand his dreaded English battle-axe. 

On an opposite hiU, in three linef-archers, foot- 
soldiers, horsemen — ^was the Norman force. Of a 
sudden, a great battle-cry burst from the Norman 
lines. The English answered with their own battle- 
cry. The Normans then came sweeping down the 
hill to attack the English. * 

* There was one tall Norman knight who rode 
before the Norman army on a prancing horse, 
throwing up his heavy sword and catching it, and 
singing of the bravery of his countrymen. An 
English knight who rode out from the English 
force to meet him, fell by this knight's hand. 
Another English knight rode out, and he fell too. 
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But then a tlurd rode out, and killed the Norman. 
This was in the beginning of the fight. It soon 
raged everywhere. 

The English, keeping side by side in a great 
mass, cared no more for the showers of Norman 
jgrows than if they had been showers of if orman 
rain.. When the Norman horsemen rode against 
them, with their battle-axes they cut men and horses 
down. The Normans gave way. The English 
pressed forward. A cry went forth among the 
Norman troops that Duke "William was killed. 
Duke "William took off his helmet, in order that 
his face might be distinctly seen, and rode along 
the line before his men. This gave them courage. 
As they turned again to face the English, some 
of the Norman horse divided the pursuing body of 
the English from the rest, and thus all the foremost 
portion of the English fell, fighting bravely. The 
main body still remaining firm, heedless of the 
Norman arrows, and with their battle-axes cutting 
down the crowds of horsemen when they rode up, 
like forests of young trees, Duke William pretended 
to retreat. The eager English followed. The 
Norman army closed again, and fell upon them 
with great slaughter. 

" Still,'' said Duke William, " there are thousands 
of the English, firm as rocks around their king. 
Shoot upward, Norman archers, that your arrows 
may fall down upon their faces.'* 

The sun rose high, and sank, and the battle still 
raged. Through all that wild October day the 
clash and din resounded in the air. In the red 
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sunset, and in the wMte moonliglit, heaps upon 
heaps of dead men laj strewn, a dreadM spectacle, 
all over the ground. Xing Harold, wounded with 
an arrow in the eye, was nearly blind. His brothers 
were already killed. Twenty Norman knights, 
whose battered armour had flashed fiery and golden 
in the simshine all day long, and now looked silvery 
in the moonlight, dashed forward to seize the royal 
banner, from the English knights and soldiers, still 
faithfcdly collected round their blinded king. The 
king received a mortal wound, and dropped. The 
English broke and fled. The Normans rallied and 
the day was lost. 

'Oh! what a sight beneath the moon and stars, 
when lights were shining in the tent of the vic- 
torious Duke William, which was pitched near the 
spot where Harold fell — and he and his knights 
were carousing within — and soldiers with torches 
going slowly to and fro without, sought for the 
corpse of Harold among piles of dead — and the 
warrior, worked in golden thread and precious 
stones, lay low, all torn and soiled with blood-— and 
the three Norman lions kept watch over the field ! 

Questions. — ^What king reigned J)efore Harold's being crowned ? 
Who besides claio^Led the crown P What did William promise hia 
followers ? What part did the Pope take in these invasions of 
England ? What passed between Harold and the King of Nor- 
way P Who won the battle ? When was the battle of Hastings 
fought? Where did William landP Who won? What came < 
of Harold ? 

Give, spell, and explain words like the following in sound, but 
dififerent in meaning: — sore, sell, sale, Salter, satire, seal, seed, 
seem, seer, sees, sheer, sweet, tare, their, throw, throne, toe, toar» 
teas, teem, threw, tale, tray, tacks, use (verb), vale, vain, ware, 
weather, wield, week, wale, wane, waste, wave, won, yoke. 
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Datbs. — ^Exodus, B.e. 1491. David and Homer about b.c. 1000. 
Rome founded, b.c. 753 ; Isaiah, the prophel^ then living. Cyras, 
who sends back the Jews from captivity, b.c. 666, CqxusuIs be^^ 
and kings end at Borne, b.c. 509. Marathon fought, b.c. 490. 

Herodotus, b.c. 444 ; Kehemiah then busy rebuilding Jerusalem. 
Alexander the Great, b.c. 333. Hannibal, 3.c. 222. Julius Cassar, 
bom B.c. 100 ; Cicero then 7 years old ; Pompey, 6 ; Sylla, 38 ; 
Maiius, about 50. 

GaBsar invades Britain, b.g. 51. CsBsar murdered, b.c 44. 
Cicero murdered the ]^ear after. Pompey murdered, b.c. 48, after 
the battle of PharsaUa. Aug^tus is the first Roman Emperor, 
B.O. 30. 

Give as many difESerent meanings of the following words as you 
can : — address, air, angle, arch, ashes, bait, ball, bank, bar, bark, 
base, baste, bat, bay, beam, bear, bed, beetle, bill, billet, bit, blade, 
blow, board, boot, bound, bowl, box, brace, brook, bull, butt, calf, 
can, cape, caper, card, cast, cataract, charge, chase, cleave, club, 
cockle, comb, com, count. ^ 



N 



THE BLACK COCKTAIL BEETLE. 
Eev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

re-pnl-iive su-per-sti-tioiis pre-da^eons 
vo-ra-cions in-va-ri-a-bly fex-ceed-ing-ly 
mis-chiev-ous em-an-a-tioiis 

Now comes an insect that is very femiKar to ns, the 
Black Cocktail, as it is popularly and fanciMly 
called. I really think this is the very ugliest insect 
in England. It is scarcely so repulsive as the 
cockroach, its wonderful courage and spirit being 
redeeming points ; but it is very hideous. Its colour 
is duU, dead black ; its eyes, which scarcely project 
from the head, have a cold, cruel look about them ; 
and its tail, when raised menacingly like that of 
a scorpion, protrudes two yellow vesicles ai the tip, 
from which emanates a horrible odour. Sometimes 
it finds its way into cellars and larders if they be 
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wholly or partially under ground, and then the 
servants are always much alarmed at the creature^ 
of which they have a dread, .which is superstitious 
rather than the ofispring of mere prejudice or igno- 
rance. As its appearance suggests, it is one of the 
predaceouB beetles, and is as fierce and brave as it is 
voracious. . It really seems not to know what fear 
is, and no enemy seems to frighten it. I once came 
across one of these beetles at the foot of the old 
Clifton Baths stairs at Margate, and threatened it 
with the point of my stick. The beetle at once 
dashed at the stick and fought most valiantly. Of 
course I did not wish to hurt the insect, so I merely 
continued the feigned attack, the beetle retreating 
with its face to the foe and its jaws wide open, until 
it had fairly surmounted the whole flight of stairs, 
invariably turning round as it reacheji the top of 
each stair, and making a fresh dash at the stick. It 
was exceedingly angry, but did not show the least 
symptom of fear, though I repeatedly struck violently 
within a few inches of its head. I was so pleased 
with the dauntless courage of the beetle, that, when 
it reached the top, I put it into a deep chalk crevice 
of the chff, where it would be safe from the mis- 
chievous boys who infest the place. 

This is one of the most active of beetles. Being 
furnished, like all its family, with long and ample 
wings, and not being burdened, like the chafers, 
with a thick and heavy body, it flies with great 
rapidity, and can pass over incredible distances 
without being obliged to rest. It is equally active 
on the ground, for which reason the generic name of 
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Ocypm, or " swift-footed," has been giyen to it. 
The specific title olenSy'oT "stinking," is given to it 
in consequence of the horrible emanations from the 
tail tubercles. 

Questions. — ^What is the name of this "beetle ? What are its 
good points ?- Describe its appearance. To -what class of beetles 
does it belong ? . Is it afraid ? Can it fly ? "Why does it get the 
name of swift-footed ? Has it a sweet smell P 

Give as many meanings in which the following words are .used 
as you can : — crab, craft, crane, cricket, crop, cross, crow, cry, 
dam, date, deck, die, diet, divers, deck, down, draw. 



THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 

Robert Brotcning. 

com-ment-a-ry man-ti-script shriek-ing 
en-rap-tured mu-sic-ians scat-ter-ing 

chat-ter-ing clat-ter-ing 

Hamelin Town's in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide. 

Washes its wall on the southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied; 
But, when begins my ditty. 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk sufier so 
From vermin was a pity. 

Eats ! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook*s own ladles 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women's chats. 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and fiats. 
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* * * 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 
As if' lie knew what magic elept 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical culept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the house the rats came tumbling. 
' ^ Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
. Graye old plodders, gay young Mskers, 

Eathers, mothers, tincles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens. 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Pollowed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing. 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished ! 
— Save one who, stout as Julius Osesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 
To Eat-land home his commentary : 
"Which was, ** At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 
Into a cider-press's gripe ; 
^ And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, . 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out. Oh I rats, rejoice I 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery I 
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To much on, crunch on, take your nuncheon. 

Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! 

And just as a bulky sugar puncheon, 

AU ready staved, like a great sun shone 

Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

Jus;fc as methought it said, Come, bore me I 

— I found the Weser rolling o'er me ! " 

* * in iii A 

Once more he stept into the street, 

And to his lips again * 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And here he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musicians cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) — 

There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 

'Of merry clouds justling at pitching and hustling. 

Small feet were patterin'g, wooden shoes clattering, 

little hands clapping and little tongues chattering. 

And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering. 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
* * * * * ' 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters / 

Bight in the way of their sons and daughters 1 

However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed. 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Oreat was the joy in every breasi^. 

<< He never can cross that mighty top I 

He's forced to let the piping &op, 

And we shall see our cluldren stop ! " 
When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide. 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 
And the Piper advanced and the children foUowed, 
And when all were in to the very last, 
The door in the mouiitain^side shut fast. 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 



BOTAKY.* 



By Peofessob Asa Gbay, op Hartabd UinvBBSiTY. 

1. The Boot (Fig. 4, a), of a plant, is 
the part which grows downwards into the 
ground, and takes in nourishment for the 
plant frqp the soil. It commonly branches 
again and again as it .grows, and these 
smaller branches or fibres are named Root- 
lets, Real roots never bear leaves, nor 
anything besides root branches or rootlets. 

2. The Stem (Fig. 4, h), is the part that 
grows upwards, and bears the leaves and 
blossoms. At certain fixed places the stem 
bears a leaf, or a pair of leaves. 

3. Leaves (Fig. 4. c), are, generally, 
flat and thin green bodies, 'turning one 
side to the sky, and the other to the ground. 
They make the Foliage. 

4. The Plant in its growth. A plant 
has a body or trunk consisting of two 
parts, an upper and a lower. The lower 
is the Boot, which fixes the plant to the 
soiL The upper is the Stexu, which rises 
out of the ground, and bears leaves which 
are himg out from it, in the light and air. j^jg 4._The Hoyal Fern. 
The root takes in a part of the food of the 

plant from the soil, and this the stem bears to the leaves, which, 
themselves, take in another part of its food, from the air. In 
the leaves, moreover, what the roots absorb and drink in, from 
the ground, and what they themselves aibsorb from the air, is 
exposed to the sunshine and digested; that is, changed into what 
is needed to nourish the plant. This is necessary because there 
is no nourishment in earth, air and water as they are, nor till 
the plant makes them into nourishment, which it has the power of 
doing. By this food, or nourishment, thus obtained, the plant is 
able to grow, that is, it stretches out its roots farther into the soil, 
and sends out more branches from them, thus getting a better hold 

« From Greek loianCt an hatb, plant : the science of plants. . 
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of the ground, and spreading more widely, so as to be &ble to 
absorb the more from it, while, above, the stem lengthens and 
adds leaf after leaf, or shoots out branches pn which still more 
leaves are spread out in the light and air. 

5. Every herb, or shrub, or tree, is built up in this way, for the 
smallest herb just sprouted from the seed; and the largest tree of 
the forest consist alike of root, stem, and leaves, and of nothing 
else ; only the tree has larger and more branching stems and roots, 
and has leaves by thousands. 

6. After having attended in this way to its nourishment and 
growth, for some time, the plant sets about reproducing' itself by 
seed. For this purpose it blossoms ; in many cases within a few 
weeks after springing from the seed. Thus, all our annuals^* 
snch as larkspur, lupins, &c., blossom in the course of the 
sununer. ' BiennialSff such as the carrot, parsnip, mullen, and the 
conurion thistle, do not flower before the eecond summer; and 
fihrubs and trees, and some herbs, do not begin to do so till they 
are several years old. 

7. The Jlower blossoms in order that it may form the fruit ; the 
*eed is the chief or essential part of the fruit, and the chief or 
essential part of the seed is the germX or embryo^ it contains, 
which is itself a plant, but very very small, inside the seed, ready 
to grow into, a new plant when the seed is sown. 

THE PARTS OF A FLOWER. 

' 1. A flower, perfect in all its parts, consists of a Calyx, Corolla^ 

Stamens, and Pistils. One from the Convol- 
vulus or Bindweed, common in our fields and 
gardens, will serve for an example. 

Here is a flower of the common Convolvulus, 
with the corolla (Fig. 6), separated from the 
calyx (Fig, 6.) These are the leaves of the Jlower, 

fand cover in the bud, protecting the stamens 
and pistils, which are the essential organs of the 
flower, because they are both necessary for the 
forming of the seed. Now let us take each of 
TigB. and . these parts and examine it separately. 
2. The Calirx, a latin name for '^ flower -cup," is the cup or 

' * From Latin annus, a year. 

t From Latin biennialis, trom his, twice, and annxis, a year : here, a plant 
ihat lasts two years. 

i Germ, from Latin gero, to bear, to j)roduce. 

.) Greek embryon, the living germ which sweUs and grows. 
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outer cDvezing of the bloflBoms (Fig. 6). It is generallj gxeea 
and leal-Uke. 

3. The Corolla is the inner cup, or inner set of leaveB, of th« 
flower, and rises out of the Calyx. It is very seldom green, as the 
calyx commonly is, but is coloured, and thus is the most showy 
port of the blossom. Fig. 5 shows the corolla 
of the Convolrulus whole. Fig. 7 is the 
same, split and spread open, to show 

4. The Stamens. These, in this flower, 
grow fast to the bottom of the corolla. 
Each stamen consists of two parts, Ajllament 
and an anther^ and there are Ave of them 
in the Convolvulus. The JUament* is the ^' '^• 

stalk, the anther\ is a little case, or hollow body, borne on the 
top of the Jilament It is filled with a pc^dery matter, called 
pollen.X Fig. 9 shows a separate stamen on a larger scale ; 
/ is the Jllament ; a, the anther out of which pollen is falling 
from a slit or long opening down each side. 

6. The PUtlU § are the ])odies in which the seeds are seen. 
They are found in the centre of the flower. The Convolvulus 
has only one pistilf which is shown, enlarged, in Fig. 8. The 
Eose and the Buttercup have a great many. A pistil has three 
parts. At the bottom of it is the Ovary \\f which becomes the 
seed-vessel. This is prolonged upwards into a slender body, 
called the ttyle,^ and this bears a moist, and generally somewhat 
enlarged portion, with a naked roughish surface — ^not having Fi^ 
any skin like the rest — called the stigma. Upon this ttigmd ^ 
some of the pollen or powder from the anthers falls and sticks 
fast, and this, somehow, enables the pistils to ripen seeds that^wiU 
grow. 

6. Let us now look at a stamen and a pistil from one of the flowers^ 
of a Lily, where all the parts are on a larger scale. . Here is a 
ttamen (Fig. 9) with its stalk or Jllament f /, and its anther, a, 
discharging its yellow dust or pollen. By its side is the pistilf 
(Fig. 10) with its otfarj/f ov, which tapers into a style, st, with a stigma, 
stig, on the top of it. Now, cut the ovary through, and it will be 
found to contain young seeds. Fig. 11 shows the ovary of Fig. 10 

* Latin yfZum, a thread. 

i Ore«k awMroSy flowery, bloominff, from anfih«9, to blossom. 
X In Latin thii word meana fine-sifted floor. 
\ laAin. pUtUhm, a pestle, from their likeness to pestles. 
II Latin ovum, an egg. 

IT Latin stylus, the metal point with which the ancients wrote on their 
tableto. 
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Figs. 9 and 10. Fig. 11. 



cut through, lengthwise, and magnified by a common hand magni- 
fying-glass. Fig. 12 is the lower parfc of another one, cut in 

two, crosswise. The young seeds, or more 
correctly, the bodies which are to become 
seeds, are named ovules. In the Lily these 
are very numerous; in the Conyolvulus 
there are only six. 

7. These are all the parts any 
flower has, but many flowers have 
not all these parts. Some have only 
one flower-cup, or one set of blos- 
som - leaves. Lilies appear to have 
only one set. Some have neither ^&'12. 
calyx nor corolluy some stamens have no JUa- 
mentf and Bome pistils have no style, for the style 
and ihejilament are not necessary parts, as the anther and the ovary 
and the stigma are. The calyx and the corolla, one or both, often 
consist of separate leaves, as in the true Lilies. Each separate 
piece or leaf of a corolla is called o. petal; and each leaf or piece of 
a calyx is called a sepal. ' 

8. The eorollaf the stamens, and, generally, the calyx, fall ofi" and 
wither away after blossoming, while the ovary of the pistil remains, 
grows larger, and becomes the Fruit. Thus the Fruit is the 
ripened ovary. It may be a berry, a stone fruit, a nut, a grain, or 
a pod. The fruit of the lily and also of the Convolvulus is a pod. 
Here is the pod or fruit of the Convolvulus (Fig. 13) with the 
ealyx remaining beneath, and the remains of the bottom of the 
style resting on its summit. Fig. 14 shows the same pod fuUy ripe 

and dry, and splitting into 
three pieces that the seeds 
may fall out. This pod 
has three cavities in it, — 
called cells— ajod in each 
cell two pretty large seeds. 
Lily-pods have three^eeUs, 
as we may see in the ovary 
of the flower (Fig. 12), and 
many seeds in each. 
O. Seeds are the bodies produced by the ripened pistil, from 
which new plants may spring. Here (Fig 16) is a seed of the 
Convolvulus a little enlarged, and also two seeds (Fig. 16, 17) cut 
through, lengthwise, in two difierent directions, and enlarged by a 
magnifying-glass, to show the inside of them. 




Fig. 13. 



Fig. 14. 
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10. The part of the seed that grows is the Bmbryo or Qerm, 

which is a little plantlet ready formed in the seed. In the Convol- 

vulus it is pretty large, and may 

readily be got out whole from a 

fresh seed, — or from a dried one, 

after soaking it well in hot water. 

In Fig. 16 it is shown whole, 

flatwise, in the seed, where it is ^. « ^. » 

, J , 1 ^ . Kg. 16. Fig. 16. Kg. 17. 

a good deal crumpled up, to save -© » -« 

room. In Fig. 17 merely the thickness of the embryo is seen, edge- 
wise, in the seed, surrounded hy the pulpy matter which is intended 
to nourish it when it begins to grow. 
In Fig. 18 the embryo is shown taken 
out whole, and spread out flat. In 
Fig. 19 its two little leaves are sepa- 
rated, and we plainly see of what it 

Consists. It is a pair of tiny leaves, "^\J~ W- '* 

on the summit of a little stem. The ^iflr- 18. Kg. 19. 

leaves (Fig. 19 c e) are named seed-leaves, or cotyledons ; the little stem 
or stemletf is called the radicle, r. 





WILD FLOWERS— ^oJ^r^ Nicoll (1814—1837.) 

Beatjtifcjl children of the woods and fields ! 

That bloom by mountain streamlets 'mid the heather, 
Or into clusters 'neath the hazels gather— 

Or where by hoary rocks you make your bields^ 
And sweetly flourish on through summer weather — 

I love ye all ! 

Beautiful things ye are, where'er ye grow I 
The wild red-rose — the speedwell's peeping eyes — 

Our own blue-bell — the daisy that doth nse 
Wherever sunbeams fall or winds may blow ; 

And thousands more, of blessed forms and dyes, 
\ 1 love ye all ! 

^ Beautiful nurslings of the early dew, 
j Fanned in your loveliness by every breeze, 
■ And shaded o'er by green and arching trees ; 
f I often wished that I were one of you, 
\ Dwelling afar upon the grassy leas — 

I love ve all I 
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ABRAHAM'S CHILDHOOD.— Scrtfer. 

A JEWISH TRADITION. 
# 

as-ton-islied ooxm-ten-aiice yes-ter-day ' 

o-ver-throw A-bra-ham Rn-dis-niayed 

qnenclied cliild-ren 

Abraham was brought up in a cave, for the tyrant. 
iTimrod thirsted for his life. But even in this dark 
home the light of God. was in him. He thought' 
much about his Creator, and asked himself the 
question. Who could be He P 

When he was sixteen years old he went out, and 
when he, for the first time, saw heaven and earth, 
he was astonished and rejoiced biayond measure,, 
and asked all things round him, "Who is your 
CreatorP?' . . . 

The sun rose, and Abraham fell down on his face. 
*' This,'' said he, " is the Creator, for his countenance 
is glorious." 

The sun climbed up the sky, and then descended 
and set at evening. Then the moon rose, and 
Abraham said to' himself — ^^ The light that has gone 
down was not the God of heaven, perhaps this lesser 
light, which the army of stars obey, is He." But 
both moon and stars went down, and Abraham stood 
alone. 

He went to his father and asked him-r-" Who is 
the God of heaven and earth P" and Terah showed 
him his idols. " I will prove them," said Abraham 
to himself, and when he was alone he laid the most 
enticing fruits before them. " If ye be living gods," 
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said he, " accept the oflfering made you.*' Buttlie 
idols stood there and did not move. 

" Can my father count these for gods ? " said the 
boy. "Well, perhaps I will teach him better." So- 
he took a stick and broke all the idols in pieces bat 
one, then put the stick in that one's hand and ran 
to his father^" Father," said he, " has your chief 
god broken all the others ? " 

But Terah looked fiercely at him and answered—^ 
" You are mocking me, boy ; how could it do 8o, 
when I made it with my own hands ? " 

" Oh, be not angry, my father," said Abraham^ 
•" and let thine ear hear what my mouth speaketh ! 
If you cannot believe that your god could do what 
I have done with my boy haiid, how can he be the- 
god who created vxe and thee, and the heavens and 
the earth?" Terah was silent before the lad'fr 
words. 

But the news of the deed soon came to the tyrant 
Nimrod, and he called Abraham before him and 
said — " My god shalt thou worship, boy, or the 
burning ftirnace shall he thy reward." For all the 
wise men had foretold to the Xing, at Abraham's, 
birth, that he would overthrow the idols, and would 
put an end to the worship ordered by the king in 
his kingdom. 

"Who is thy god, King?" asked the undis- 
mayedboy. 

" The fire is my god," answered the Eng ; " it ia 
the most mighty of beings." 

" The fire," said the boy, "is quenched by water,- 
water rises up lightly into the cloud, the cloud is. 
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driven away by the winds, but man can stand 
against the winds : so man is the most mighty of 
beings." 

"And I am the mightiest of men," said King 
Nimrod. "Worship me, or the glowing furnace 
shall be thy reward ! " 

Then the boy lifted up his. modest eyes and said,. 
" I saw the sun rise yesterday in the morning and 
go down in the evening ; command, King, that^ 
to-day, it rise in- the evening and go down in the 
morning, and then I shall worship thee." 

And Abraham was thrown into the furnace. 

But the flames of the fire did not harm the lad,, 
for an angel came and held him to his breast, and 
fanned back the flames from him, and they rose 
round, white and fragrant as the flowers of the lily. 
The lad came from the furnace more beautiful than 
when he went into it, and soon after God appeared 
to him, and called him from Chald^a, and gave him 
the great name of His Friend. 

And Abraham was the foimder, for all time, of the 
true worship of the one God who made heaven and 
earth. 



Qttebtions. — ^Where does this tradition say Abraham w&s- 
brou^t npP How. old was he when he first saw heaven and 
earth? What question was it he always asked himself? What 
did he first think ? What made him change P What did he next 
think ? Why did he change his opinion again ? What did Terah 
Bay to him ? What did Abraham then do and say ? What did 
Nimrod command ? What was Abraham's answer ? What hap- 
pened in the' furnace? What reward did God give him for hie* 
fideKty ? 
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■ THE DEATH OP THE OLD YEAE.— rennywn. 
waar-i-ly atead-i-ly jol-li-er flick-er 

Full knee-deep lies the 

winter b&ow, 
Aud the winter winds 

are wearily sighing, 
Toll ye the church-bell 

ead and alow, 
And tread softly and 

speak low, 
For the old year lies 
a-dying. 
Old year, .you most 

not die : 
Ton came to as so 

readily, 
Tott lived with us 

so staadily. 
Old year, you shall 
not die. 

He liett sldU: he doth 
not move : 

He will not see the dawn 
of day. 

He hath no. other life 

He gave me a friend,. 

and a tnie tme-love, 
And the New-year will 

"take 'em away. 
Old year, you must 

So long ae you have 

been witli us, 
Such joy aa you 
' have seen with 

TIB, 

Old year, yoa ehall 
not go. 
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He froth'd liis bumpers to the brim ; 
. A jollier year we shall not see. 
But tho' his eyes are waxing diqi, 
And tho' his foes speak ill of him, 
"Ae was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die ; 

"We did so laugh and cry with you, 

I've half a mind to die with you, 

Old year, if you must die. 

•He was full of joke and jest. 
But all his merry quips are o'er. 
To see Hm die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste. 
But he'U be dead before^ 

Every one for his own. 

The night is starry and cold, my friend, 

And the New-year blithe and bold, my friend, 

Comes up to take his own. ■ 

How hard he breathes ! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro : 
The cricket chirps : the light burns low : 
'Tis nearly twelve o'clock. . 
' Shake hands, before you die. 

Old year, we'U dearly rue for you : 

What is it we can do for you ? 

Speak out before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack ! our friend is gone. 
Closo up his eyes : tie up his chin : 
Step, from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone. 

And waiteth at the door. 

There's a now foot on the floor, my friend, 

And a new face at the door, my friend, 

A new face at the door. 

Dictation. — ^Use the first verse for a dictation leesoiK 
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THE THREE FRIENDS.— JET^cfer. 

gnm-iiioned com-mit-ted ac-cnsed 

eze-cn-ted judg-ment re-Ia-tions 

o-ver-looked ao-com-pa-ny. 

Trust no friend till you have proved him : there are 
many more at the table of feasting than at the door 
of a prison. 

A man had three friends. Two of them he loved 
very much, but he cared very little about the third, 
though he was really the truest of them all^ 

So it was that, after a time, this man was sum- 
moned before the king, to give an account of a trust 
that had been committed to him. Theu he asked his 
friends — " Who among you will go with me and 
bear witness for me, for I am hard accused, and the 
king is angry?" 

The first of his friends excused himself at once, 
saying, " that he could not go with him on account 
of other business." The second went with him to 
the door of the judgment hall, but then turned back, 
for fear of the angry judge. But the third, on whom 
he had built least hopes, not only went with him, 
but went in and spoke for him before the judge, and 
bore such witness in his favour, that the judge not 
only acquitted him, but gave him rich gifts. 

Man has three friends in this world : how do they 
bear themselves in that hour when God calls him to 
judgment P Money, his best friend, leaves him first 
and will not go with him. His relations and friends, 
who are the second in his regard, go with him to the 
doors of the grave, and then turn back to dieir 
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liomes. The third, whom, in life, he w.^<iiigh 
OTSrlooked, are his good deeds. They, alone, accom- 
pany him to the throne of the judge ; they go before 
him, and speak for him, and are heard witii favour 
and love. 



odo? What did the Gnt say r What did the first do P What 
■did the second do ? What were tha names of Qis thrae friends t 
Dictation. — Uaa Uia last paxagiaph for a dictation leaion. 



THE DOGt IN THE MANGER.— ^wp. 
ill-tem-pered fa-ri-ona-ly howl-ing wretch-ed 
A ix)G was lying in a manger which was full of hay, 
when four horses, for whom the hay had been pro- 
vided, came to it to eat their supper. But the ill- 
tempered cur rose the moment they came near, and 
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snapped and barked bo furiously that the poor horses 
could not get a mouthM. As they were about 
to turn away hungry the farmer came up, and saw 
how things stood. .Hitting the dog a good thump 
with his stick he sent it out of the manger howling, 
and added, as it ran off — " You wretched cur — ^you can 
neither eat the hay yourself, nor will you let others 
eat it that can-^-you well d^erve what youVe got." 

Questions. — ^Where was the dog lyip^p ? What did -it do when 
the horses came for supper P Wlmt did the fanner say and do ? 
What lesson should you take from this fable P 

Dictation. — Use the fable as it stands fot a dictation lesson. 



HOME. — James Montgomery, 

Bom at Irvine, Ayrshire, 1771 ; died at Sheffield, 1851. 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores. 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul. 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature's noblest race. 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
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WLere mail, creation's 
tyrant, casts aside 

Hie sword and sceptre, 
pageantry and pride. 

While in liia softened 
looks benignly blend 

The sii-e, the son, the hus- 
band^ brother, friend ; 

Here woman reigns; 
the mother, daughter, 
wife. 

Strew with fresh flowers 
the narrow path ofUfe ! 

In the clear heaVn of 
her delightful eye, 

in angel-guard of loves 
and graces lie ; 

Around her knees do- 
mestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures 
gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, 
that spot of earth, be 
foond! 

Art thou a manP — a pa- 
triot ? — look around ; 

Oh, thou shalt find, 
howe'er thy footsteps 
roam. 

That land ihy country, 
and that spot thy 
Home. 
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OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 



I.— TEE BOMAK PEBIOD. 

B.C. 66 to A.D. 410. 

1. B.C. 55. Britain was l^iown for centuries before Chiist, for 
its tin mines and trade in skins, but the first authentic history 
begins with the invasion of Julius Csesar, b.c. 66. His '* Com- 
mentaries" supply the earliest detailed notices of our ancestors or 
their country. He came over from a port between Calais and 
Boulogne, and landed in August b.c. 55, near Deal, in Kent, but 
left our island again in September. Next year (b.c. 54) he retained 
with a great fleet and strong army, but his success covild not have 
been great, for he very soon went back again to Gaul prance), 
and the Romans did not trouble England any more for nearly 100 
years. The British, in Caesar's day, were of the Celtic race. 

2. In A.D. 43, the Emperor Claudius came with his generals 
Plautius and Yespasiai^, (afterwards emperor), who made the first 
serious conquests. 

8. In A.D. 50 or 51, Caractftcus, the leader of the British, was 
defeated, and taken to Eome, to grace the conqueror's triumph. 

4. A.D. 58. Suetonius Faulinus, another Homan general, subdued 
the island of Anglesea (Mona), the great seat of Druidism, which 
was the religion of the ancient British. The priests seem to have 
kept alive a spirit of resistance to the Komans, and their super- 
stitions were, besides, bloody and hateful. 

5. In A.D. 61, Boadicea, queen of some confederated tribes of 
British, rose in revolt, and massacred the Eomans in London 
(Londinium) and the district round it, but she was routed by 
Suetonius. This was in the reign of Nero. 

6. In A.D. 78, Agricola received the command in Britain, and it 
was only under him that th« conquest was finally completed. His 
wisdom, firmness, and gentleness first subdued the minds of the 
British, and gave the Romans a firm {footing in the island. He 
invaded Scotland, and defeated its tribes near the Grampians, thus 
extending the Boman province to the line between the Forth and 
Clyde, which he held by strong garrisons and forts. 

7. A.D. 121. The Emperor Hadrian built a great wall from the 
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mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Firthi to keep back the tribes 
beyond, Agricola's garrisons and forts having proved insujQSicient. 

8. A.D. 138. The Emperor Antoninus built a waU on the base 
of Agiicola's forts, between the Forth and the Clyde. But the 
island was yet far from quiet in the north, for 

9. In 211, the Emperor Severus rebuilt the wall Hadrian had 
raised ninety years before. His army spent two years in building 
it. Severus died at York (Eboracum) a.d. 211. 

10. In A.D. 306, Constantine the Great was proclaimed empei:pr 
at York, where his father had just died. 

11. In A.D. 314, three British bishops were present at a council 
ut Aries, a town fifty-four miles from Marseilles, in Southern 
France. Christianity must, thus, have been introduced into 
Britain much earHer than this date, but when, is unknown. 

12. In A.D. 360, a great invasion of the Hcts and Scots took 
place, carrying ruin far and near among the British, who had 
learned the Boman arts and civilization during their long subjec- 
tion to £ome. 

13. In A.D. 410 the Emperor Honorius finally withdrew the last 
Ttoman soldiers from Britain, leaving it a prey to the northern 
tribes who had given it little rest for many years. Home itself 
had been taken by the Goths the year before, and its empire was 
sinking in blood and fire, in all its provinces. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. VoT -what was Britain known 
to an early anidqalty? To whom 
do we owe our first fuller know- 
ledge of it! When did Ceesar 
invade Britain? Where did he 
land ! How long an interval elapsed, 
after CeBsar's departure, before the 
Boxnans again invaded Britain t 

2. When did Claudius and bis 
generals invade it ? 

3. What prisoner was taken seven 
or eight years after ! ■ 

4. what religious system prevailed 
in Britain! Where were its head 
quarters ! What Boman general 
subdued them ! 

6. What queen rose in revolt soon 

after! Give the date and particulars. 

6. What general governed Britain 



in A.D. 78 ? What do you know of 
him? 

7. What emperor built a great 
wall! Why did he build it, and 
where, and when ! 

8. What second wall was built! 
Where was it built, and by whom, 
and when ! 

9. Who stren^hened Hadrian's 
wall, and when did he do it ! 

10. Who was proclaimed emperor 
at York, and when was it ? 

11. What happened in 814? What 
does it show ? 

12. What happened in 860 ! 

18. When were the Boman soldiers 
withdrawn ! Why were they with- 
drawn! What had happened ta 
Borne the year before ! 
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II.— THE ANaLO-SAXON PEBIOD. 

FBOM THE END OF THE BOMAN GOVEIINMENT TO THE BIBTH 

OF ALFBED (410-849). 

1. The state of England after the departure of the Bomans 
grew more and more wretched. The northern tribes broke in on 
it, in every direction, and tribes of Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, all 
of the Germanic stock, came over, some say by invitation, to help 
in repelling the Ficts and Scots, but, as it proved, not less as 
invaders on their own account. A long period of confusion and 
local anarchy followed, out of which, after one hundred and fifty 
years, various Saxon so-caUed kingdoms slowly emerged.. But these 
Mngdomi^ were themselves far from settled or lasting. The British 
were forced into Wales and Cornwall, for the most part, and Eng- 
land became Saxon. 

The Saxon kingdoms were : — 

A.D. 

1. Cantia, or Kent, said to have been founded .... 457 

2. South Saxony (Sussex) and Surrey 490 

3. "West Saxony, or Wessex 619 

(Hants, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, and Devon- 
shire.) 

4. East Saxony {EsseXy Middlesex and part of Herts) . . 527 
6. Korthumbria {North of the Humber) ...... 547 

(Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and part of 
Scotland.) 

6. EastAnglia 547 

(Norfolk {North Folk), Suffolk {South Folk), and 
Cambridge.) 

7. Mcrda 582 

All the niiddle counties — 
(Cheshire, Stafford, Derby, Warwick, Worcester, 
Shropshire, Hereford, Gloucester, Oxford, Buck- 
ingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Butland, Leicester, Nottingham, Lincola, and 
part of Herts). 

Theso kingdoms are generally known as the Heptarchy, or rule 
of seven kings ; but they were independent States, without any 
union, except on special occasions, and their limits, which were 
defined only slowly, and after many fluctuations, were not perma- 
nent. 
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2. Under the Angles and Saxons, the name of the country 
became JSriffland, the Angles being the most numerous and power- 
ful of the Saxon population. .The language, also, was called, from 
them, English. 

3. To the conquest of England by the Saxons we owe many of 
Ihe best features of the l^glish character — ^industry, love of 
liberty, readiness to abide by law, and respect for woman. These 
have made England, iu great measure, what it is. 

4. The language of Britain, when the Eomans came, was Celtic, 
that is, like the Welsh, Irish, and Highland Scotch. Before the 
Bomans left, in 410, Latin had become very generally spoken. Ko 
fewer than 29,354 words of Latin origin are now in use, but many 
of these have been introduced at a later period. After the Bomans 
left, the Saxon became predominant, impressing its grammar and 
structure permanently on the language, though the Anglo-Saxon 
words in it are only 13,330, or less than half as many as the Latin. 
After the Conquest (1066), Norman-French was introduced, but it 
remained the language of the Court and of the Norman invaders, 
and never took root to any such extent as to affect the character 
of English to any great degree. 

5. The Saxons were heathen, as may be seen from their names 
for the days of the week : — 

Monday, or the day of the Moon. 

Tuesday, Tiv*s day (the god of war). 

"Wednesday, Woden's day (the chief god of the northern 

mythology, better known as Odin). 
Thursday, Thor's day (the god of thunder). 
Friday, Eiiga's day (wife of the great god Odin). 
Saturday, Saturn's day — a name adopted by the Saxons 

from the Bomans. 

6. A.D. 597. Ethelred, king of Kent, received Augustine and 
some missionaries sent with him from Pope Gregory the Qreat 
favourably, and gave him leave to raise the first church of thie 
new period of Christianity in England, at Canterbury. In 604, 
Sebehrt, king of the East Saxons, also received missionaries, and 
built the first humble structure for Christian worship on the site of 
the present St. Paul's, in London. But Christianity made very 
slow progress through England. 

7. For four himdred y6ars after the Bomans left Britain, things 
were very unsettled, war following war between the different 
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tribes. It was wild, lawless, and stormy for all these f onr cen- 
turies. Gradually, however, tke stronger states crushed the 
weaker, till Kent, Sussex, Essex, and East Anglia disappeared as 
states, and the union of England under one ruler became slowly 
possible. 

8. In 737, Ethelbald claimed to rule over all the country south 
of the Humber, but he was soon defeated. 

9. In 823, more than four hundred years after the Bomans had 
left, Egbert had for the first time really gained sway over Eng- 
land, and became thus the first King of England, from the Humber, 
south. So slowly did the land fall int6 order. 



KINGS FROM EGBERT TO ALFRED. 



Egbert a.d. 827—837 

Ethelwulf. „ 887—858 

Ethelbald , 856-800 



Ethelbert a.d. 858—866 

Ethelred „ 869-871 



QUESTIONS. 



1. What was the state of England 
after the Romans left t ' What Ger- 
man tribes began to come over very 
soon after t Give the names of the 
seven Saxon kingdoms, and the 
counties they embraced! What 
name is giyen to these seven king- 
doms! Were they well established 
and permanent ! 

2. >yiiat new name did Britain get ! 
From what is this name taken ! 

8. What do we owe in our character 
as a nation, to the Saxons ! 

4. What was the lan guag e before 
the Roman occupation ! What was it 
after it ! How many Latin words 



are there in English! How many 
Saxon words are there ! 

6. What were the Saxons as to re- 
ligion! Give the names of the days 
of the week and their meaning. 

. 6. What kin^ first allowed Chris- 
tianity to be introduced again, and 
when did he do so ! Who followed 
his example, and when t 

7. What was the condition of Eng- 
land for 400 years after the Romans 
left! 

8. Who first claimed to rule over 
England from the Humber, south ! 

9. WhofirBtreallydidso,andwhen 
did he reign ! 



III.— ALFRED TO HABOLD II. 

A.D. 871—1066. 



Alfred a.d. 871—901 



Edward the Elder 

Athelstan 

Edmund . 

Edred .... 

Edwy .... 

Edgar .... 

Edward the Martyr „ 



»» 

)« 

a 
it 



901-925 
925-940 
940—946 
946-965 
95^-968 
958—975 
975-979 



Ethelred II a.d 

EcLmund Ironside 

Canute 

Harold I 

Hardicanute 

Edward the Confessor „ 
Harold n , 



If 



979—1016 
1016—1018 
1017—1036 
108&-1040 
1040—1043 
1042—1066 
106&-1066 



1. Two hundred more years had to pass before England rose 
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from the chaos and darkness of eyil and troubled times to be one 
land and one people, under one king. 

2. In A.D. 787, a new enemy had appeared on the coasts — ^the 
Danes, or Northmen (whence Normans), who had long been known 
in the sonth of Europe as fierce and terrible pirates. From that 
date, year by year saw more nimierous inroads by them, so that 
the land was, once more, in the deepest trouble, almost as soon as 
the wars between the riyal Saxon states had been ended under 
Egbert, and this trouble lasted for very many years, till great 
part of England was depopulated, and utter misery had spread far 
and wide. The Danes were of the same German or Teutonic 
race as the Saxons, and they were stiU heathen. The Saxons, on 
the contrary, were slowly becoming Christian. 

3. In 849, Alfred the Oreat was bom. He began to reign in 
S7l. For the first eight years *he was continually beaten by the 
Danes, who reduced the Saxons to slavery. At last, in 878, he 
utterly defeated them, and reigned in peace, devoting himself to 
raising his country in every way, till his death in 901. 

4. In 938, Alfred's grandson, Athelstan, won a great battle 
over the Danes and Scots, who had joined to try to conquer Eng- 
land. His father, Edward the Elder, had had a sad reign from 
family wars, but the Danes did not trouble him. Athelstan put a 
copy of the Bible, in Saxon, into every church. 

/>. 991. Though thus defeated for the time, the Danes soon 
returned, and had finally to be bribed to leave England alone, by 
payment of a tax to them, called the Danegeld, or Dane's money. 

6. 1002. Many Danes had settled in England, and were mas« 
sacred by order of the king (Ethelred). 

7. 1013. After ten years' fearful war, Sweim, king of Den- 
mark, who had come over to avenge the massacre, was victorious, 
and was proclaimed king of England. 

8. 1014. On the death of his father Swe3m, Canute was chosen 
king by the Danish ^rmy. 

9. 1017. Canute, on the de^ith of Edmund, the Saxon king, 
'became undisputed king of all England, the Danes having thus, at 
last, wrested the sceptre from the Saxons. 

10. 1042. The Saxons, rose against the Danes after the death of 
Canute's two sons, and Edward III., the Confessor, restored the 
Saxon line, after an interval of twenty-eight years. He was said 
to have promised William, Duke of Normandy, the succession to 
.the throne after him, he himself being childless, and this formed the 
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ground of William's inyaaon after his death. He was called the 
Confessor because he lived like a monk, rather than a king. 

11. 1066. Harold II., grandson of Canute, claimed the throne, 
but was defeated and slain at Hastings by William of Normandy, 
October, 1066, imd thus the Norman Conquest was accomplished. 



NOTED HEN OF THE SAXON FEBIOD WHOSE NAMES HAVE 

BEACHED TJ8. 



A.D. 440 to 600. Few ianstrious 
names sniriYe from British times, 
and these few mostly fabulous. 
Merlin, the magician, fiEunous in 
Shakspere, livecl in this century. The 
names of some of the British clergy 
also, still surriye, as those of learned 
men, but all light was fading out 
before the troubles of the times. 

A.D. 601 to 600. GiLDAB, the his- 
torian ; but his history is very short, 
meagre, and i)oor. 

CoLUMBA, or CoLTTKKiLL, a Icamed 
and godly monk. He founded 
the monastery at Zona, and spread 
light and religion in the dark 
regions round. 

A.D. eOl to 700. Aldhelk, B1sh<^. 
The first Englishman who wrote in 
Latin, ^is son^ and ballads were 
flEunous, and smted the a^^e. He 
wrote a liatin grammar. Died 709. 

Thxodorx, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He did much to instruct the 
English youth. 

The VKNxaABLK Beds, a monk, 
bom at Wearmouth a.d. 672, died 
736. Wrote a fkmous Ecclesiastical 



History and translated the Scriptures 
into Anglo-Saxon. 

A.D. 701 to -800. Ax.C(7iv, the 
friend of Charlemagne, bom 786, 
died 804. The most learned and 
brilliant man of his age. 

WnrFBSD or Bohivacb, bom in De- 
vonshire 671. Martyred in Friesland 
766. The Apostle of the Germans. 

A.D. 801 to 900. JOHW SOOTDS 

Ebiobka, a sreat scholar, traveller, 
and philosopher. 

Kista Alfbbd, a man of wonder- 
ftd culture, genius, and hiarh intd- 
lectual power of all kinoa. Wb 
** Works" fill several volumes. 

AssER— a learned monk — Eing 
Aliped's tutor. Wrote Alfred's life. 

Elfrio, the grammarian. Trans- 
lated twt> f(^o volumes of Latin 
homilies into Saxon, for the use of 
the people. 

A.D. 901 to 1000. DuKBTAK, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, an eminent 
statesman and scholar. 

1001 to 1066. No name of this 
period survives. War and misery 
drew darkness over the land. 



aUESTIONS. 



1. How long a time passed from 
ihe Bomans leaving till England was 
finally united under one king? 
How long a time elapsed firom the 
birth of Al&ed before this hap- 
pened? 

2. What new enemy appeared in 
the close of the eighth century? 
Name the year of their first appear- 
ance. To what condition did they 
reduce England ? 

8. When was Alfred bom ? What 
success had he in repelling the 
Danish invaders? To what aid he 
devote his after reign? When did 
he die? 

4. What happened in 988? What 
did Atilelstan put in the parish 
churches ? 



6. What plan was at last talcen to 
rid the land of the Danes ? What 
king proposed the Danegeld ? 

6. what wicked act was perpe- 
trated on the Danes in 1002 ? 

7. What followed? When? 

8. and 9. Who succeeded Sweyn, 
and when did he begin to reign? 

10. When did the Saxons r^ain 
power? How long had Danish kmgs 
reigned ? Why was Edward called 
the Confessor? What promise was 
he said to have made to William of 
Normandy ? When did he die ? 

11. Who claimed the throne on 
Edward's death? Who opposed 
him? Which conquered, and where ! 
When? 
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IV.— TEE NOBICAN LIKE. 

A.D. 1066 to A.I). 1164. 
MONARCHS OP THE TIME. 



Eholakd. 



Willilun I. (the Ckm- 
queror) 1066 to 1087 

Wmiam n. (Riifas) 1067 
to 1100 

Henry 1. 1100 to 1136 

Stephen, 1136 to 1164 



Frakcx. Gfuiavy. 



Philip 1. 1060 to 1108 
LOTiis "VT. 1108 to 1137 

TiOTUB Vn. 1137 to 1180 



Henry IV. 1066 to 1K)6 

Henry V. 1106 to 1124 
Lothaire n. 1126 to 1138 
Conrad HI. 1138 to 1162 
Frederic L 1162 to 1190 



l.—WILLIAM THE CONaUEBOB. 

FIRST NORMAN KING. A.D. 1066-1087. 

1. The Conqneror, after the Battle of Hastings, marched to 
London, but its gates were closed, and he did not venture to enjier 
till he had huilt The Tower, to command it. He was crowned 
at Westminster (not then a part of London) on Christmas Bay, 
1066. A great tumult rose at the coronation. William hegan his 
reign well, striving to gain the goodwill of the English by 
justice and respect for their laws. But the people rose in 
revolt, once and again, and bloody punishment followed, with 
the confiscation of the land throughout wide districts. The distri- 
bution of these districts among his officers, on condition of their 
rendering him and his successors military service, was the rise of 
the Feudal System. Sixty thousand such grants of land, some 
of great extent, were made by William to his friends and followers. 
The population of England was then about 2,000,000. William 
died of a fall from his horse, at Eouen, in Kormandy, 1087. 

2. The English murdered so many Kormans that a law was 
made to punish the whole district in which a Norman thus 
perished. This was successful. The Curfew BeU — or bell to 
"cover the fire," that is, to extinguish all Hghts — ^was rung in 
every parish at eight each night. 

3. William was passionately fond of hunting, and to make a 
wide tract for the wild beasts, he laid waste all the region now 
called the New Forest, destroying many villages to do so. 

4. TTia family gavo him great trouble. Hobert, the eldest, tried 
to wrest Normandy from him. He got it at William's death. 
There were three sons, Eobert, William, and Henry. 

6. The Survey or Domesday Book, made in h's reign, by 
William's order, gives a list of all the estates in England, the 
quantity of land cultivated, the cattle, &c., and, in fact, a view of 
England as it was at that time. 
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axjEsnoNs. 



1. When WM the battte of TTiuthngB 
fimgfatf IMd William enter London 
at once t What f ortren did be cause 
to be bnilt t Was Westminster 
then in London t When was WiUiiim 
crowned! What happened at the 
Coronation t Did he reign gnietly t 
What irtrit marked bis earlier 
reign 1 what followed the risings 
of the Englisht What conditions 
did he require finom tiioee who re- 
•ceived grants of land! What was 
the sptem he thns introdnoed 
•called! How many sach grants 



were there! 
tion of En 



WhatwBfl tSiapopuIa- 
apd then! When and 
how did William die! 

2. What law was made respeetmg 
the murder of Normans! What 
was the curfew bell ! What spirit 
in the En^^h would these Jtwo laws 
seem to indicate! 

3. What did William do to gratify 
his love of hunting ! 

4. Was his family loving! Hov 
many sons had he ! 

5. What was Domesday Book! 



2. — WILLIAM U. (Bufas, the Bed Kinsr). 
SECOND NOBMAN KINO. A.D. 1067.— AJ>. 1100. 
Chief Event— -The First Crnsade. 

1. The Conqueror, on his deathbed, named his son William aa 
his successor, and he instantly left his dying father and fled to 
England to secure the throne. He was a bad man — hardi heart- 
less, and profligate. The English disliked his elder brother 
Bobert as a foreigner, but William had been l^rought up amongst 
them. Under him England was already separate from Normandy, 
but William got that province again for a sum paid to Bobert to 
help bim to join the first Crusade in 1096. 

2. The relations of the conquered English and the Norman 
ponquerors were those of master and slave, as far as might be, 
daring this reign, and to this may, perhaps, be attributed William's 
death. He waa found shot through the heart by an arrow, in the 
New Forest, where he had been hunting, no one ever knowing who 
shot him. It w^ said to have been a French knight — Sir Walter 
Tyrrel — ^but he to the last denied it. 

3. In the Bed King^s reign the first Crusade set out to deliver 
Jerusalem from the Turks. The vanguard of 40,000 men was cut 
to pieces by the Turks v\ Asia Minor, but the main body, of 
600,000 men, tmder Gk>dfrey of Bouillon, followed soon after and 
took Jerusalem on the 15th July, 1099. The Pope then reigning 
was Urban II. 

4. England, now safe from Danish pirates, had already begun to 
rise even under the Bed King. Bridges took the place of ferries 
over many rivers ; new roads were cut through the country, and 
castles and churches of stone were built. The White Tower, in 
London, Westminster Hall, and a stone bridge over the Thames 
were built in this reign. 
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QUESTIONS. 



1. To ivliom did the CJonqueror 
leave the succession to the £iigliBh 
throne ? What kind of a man was 
he ? Why was he chosen to the 
Crown! I)id he get Normandy at 
aU! How! 

2. How did the Normans treat the 
English in this reign! How was 
ButtiskiUed! 



3. When did the first omsadeset 
out ! What was its object ! What 
success had it ! , 

4. What signs of progress did 
England show under Rnfius ! Name 
some of the architectural triumphs 
of his reign. 



3.— HENB7 I., BEAUOLEBC (the Gk>od Scholar). 
THIRD NORMAN KING. A.D. 1100-A.D. 1186. 
Chief Event, — The lessening of the power of the Barons. 

1. Henry, the youngest son of the Conqueror, was thirty-two 
years of age when his brother WiUiam, the Bed King, was killed. 
He was the first King of the Norman line who was of English 
hirth. His brother Robert, who had been supplanted by 
William Hufus, was now a second time supplanted by Henry, 
who was as crafty, strong-willed, and clever as Bobert was lazy 
and simple. Eobert had not come back from the Holy Land when 
William was killed, and he only arrived in Normandy a few weeks 
jift'Ar Henry had seized the crown. William was killed on t<he 1st of 
August, and Henry was crowned on the 5th, so energetically had 
he acted. 

2. As he had no rightful title to the crown, he made many con- 
■cessions to the people to gain their support. He gave them back 
the laws of Edward the Confessor, for which they had long 
clamoured. He also lightened the feudal claims on his vassals. 
But these concessions soon fell into disuse. 

3. Eufus had offended the nation by his profligacy, but Henry, 
-on his accession, dismissed the courtiers who had ministered to his 
brother's vices. He further conciliated the people by marrying a 
Saxon, the daughter of the King of Scotland and Matilda, sister 
of Edgar Atheling, the dispossessed heir of the Saxon kings — a 
marriage viewed by the Normans much as that of a planter with a 
quadroon girl would have been, while slavery existe<^ in the slave- 
holding States of America. But it was a very wise step, for it 
opened the way to the union of the Norman and Saxon races, and 
the making them into one nation. 

4. In 1101 Bobert invaded England to gain the crown, but 
Henry found means to make him renounce his claims. Soon after, 
Henry took advantage of some of the barons having aided Bobert, 
to weaken them by heavy fines or by banishment— a step which 
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pleased the people, who were thtis freed from some of their 
oppressors. 

5. Bobeit's weak govenmient in Normandy exposed Henry to 
constant danger from the war and confusion reigning there. Henry 
was, besides, ambitious, as well as able, and determined to dispossess 
Bobert. 

6. In 1106 he conquered Eobert and took him prisoner, keepuig 
him for twenty-eight years in captivity in Cardiff Castle. 

7. In 1120 Henry's son and heir was drowned, with 300 persons, 
including 140 ladies and nobles, in the White Ship, on its passage 
from Barflieur, in Normandy, to England. Onhearing of it Henry's 
proud heart was so moved i^t he fell to the ground. 

8. He had now only a daughter, Matilda, Empress of Germany. 
She became a widow in 1124, and in 1127 was married to Geof&^y 
Flantagenet (so called from wearing a sprig of broom — Flanta 
ffenistar^ia his cap), son of the Earl of Anjou, and they became 
the parents of the Plantagenet kings. Henry spent his later years 
very much with his daughter, and died in Noimandy in 1135, 
leaving his dominions to her. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. How old was Henry when 
Bufas was killed t What distin- 

Siished him from his brother and 
ther as to his birth ? Was he the 
lawM heir! Where was Bobert 
when Bnfiis was killed? In how 
man^ days after his brother's death 
was he crowned ! 

2. What steps did he take to 
stren^hen his Bold on the people? 
Were these ooncessions acted on 
permanently ? 

8. What did Hemy do with the 
profligate courtiers of Bufas? 
Whom did he marry? For what 
did this pave the way ? 

4. What happened in llOl ? Did 
Bobert get wlifit he songht ? What 



steps did feenry take with the 
barons ? What benefit was this to 
the people ? What did Henry resolve 
to do respecting Normandy ? 

6. What happened in 1106! How 
long was Bobert a prisoner, and 
where was he confined ! 

6. What happened in 1120. How 
many great personages were drown'- 
ed? 

7. After his son's death whom 
did Henry name as his sucoessor. 
Whom did she marry ! What is the 
orig^ of the name Plantagenet f 
What kings sprang from this mar- 
riaseof Henry's daughter! Where 
ana when did Henry die ! 



4.— STEPHEN. 

FOUBTH NOBMAN KING. A.D. 1135-1164. 

Kings of Scotland— David I., 1124 to 1158. 

Malcolm lY., 1168 to 1166. 



t> 



it 



1. When Henry I. died, his daughter's son (afterwards Henry 
n.) was only two years old, and she herself, though adopted as 
Henry's heir, in 1126, by the barons of England, was Tery 
unpopular, from her pride. ' 
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2. Henry had invited to liis Court the sons of his sister Adela, 
wife of the Count of Blois, and one of them, Stephen, was with him 
when' he died. Stephen was very popular with the massesi and 
instantly, on Henry's death, set oflf for England, to seize the crown. 
Though Henry had died only on the Ist December, so weU 
organised had the plot been for Stephen's usurpation that he was 
crowned on the 2^th. Very likely the dread of a female reign in 
such troiiblous times helped his success. Theio had not been a 
queen as yet in England. 

3. The barons were, as a rule, petty tyrants and r<4)bers, and 
Stephen, at tho beginning of his reign, did good service by going in 
person against them. But Matilda's party soon gave him trouble. 
To lessen tho power of the great lords un^er these circumstances, 
he distributed large portions of the Crown lands to now men, who, 
in many cases, were allowed to build castles. One hundred and 
twenty-six were thus built, and the new barons joining with the 
old, made the nobility more powerful than ever. 

4. A.D. 1138. David of Scotland, uncle of Maud, invaded 
England on her behalf, wasting the land before him. He was 
defeated at a battle fought near Northallerton, and called the 
Battle of the Standard, because the English were gathered roimd a 
tall cross, raised on a car, surmounted by banners of saints. 

6. 1139. Stephen lost the advantage which this victory might 
have given, by quarrelling with some of the bishops, especially 
with the Bishop of Salisbury, who had four castles and many 
powerful friends. Within a month after, Matilda and her half- 
brother, the Earl Robert, her great supporter, were in England. 

6. The Church was very powerful in Stephen's reign. Before 
its close the Cathedrals of Durham, Cantdbury, Rochester, 
Chichester, and Norwich had been begun, and 300 monasteries had 
been founded over the country. Many of the high dergj' were 
already rich and powerful. 

7. 1141. Stephen was taken prisoner at the Battle of Lincoln, 
and Queen Matilda became queen for the next eight months ; but 
London stood firm to Stephen, who was exchanged for the queen's 
half-brother, and thus got his liberty again. In 1150, the civiL war 
between Stephen and Matilda, which had lasted for eight years, 
ended. Stephen was also reconciled to the Church, and in 11^3 
made an agreement with Henry Plantagenet by which he was to 
retain the throne till he died and Henry was to succeed him. He 
died in 1154. 
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QTTESTIONS. 



1. How old waB Henry IL when 
Henry I. died 1 Whom had Henry 
named aa his suocesaor T 

2. Whose son waa Stephen f Why 
did the people dislike Matilda t Why 
did the barona feel ayerae to having 
a queen? 

3. What waa the oharaoter of the 
barons t How did Stephen seek to 
lessen their power? Whatsuocess 
had his plan ? Whose party gave 
Stephen double 7 

4. What happened in lisa Why 
did the battle get its name ? 



6. How did Stephen lose the fruit 
of his victory? What followed ? 

6. What cathedrals had been be- 
gan before the close of Stephen's 
reign ?* How many monasteries had 
been founded in England ? 

7. What happened in 1141 ? When 
did Stephen regain his liberty! 
How long did the ciyil war last 
between Matilda and Stephen? 
With what agreement did it end? 
When did Stephen die ? 



NOTED AUTHORS OF THE NOEMAN PERIOD. 

"LAXTRAxOf Archbishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1070 (age, 66), Counsellor of the 

Conqueror, author of theological works. 
Akbblh (bom. 1088: died, 1109), Archbishop of Canterbury, 1002; eminent 

theological writer. 
ALKXAmDEK Halbs, ouc of the Schoolmen (died, 1246). 
Ikoulphus, Abbot of Croyland, Chronicler (a.d. 1076-1109). 
William of Malmesbttby, Chronicler (about a.d. 1140). 
Hexrt 07 HuvTiKODOK, Ghronicler (about a.d. 1164). 
Gboffbky of Mokkouth, Chronider (died about 1164). 

All these authors wrote in Latin* The English language had 
not yet taken form, and Anglo-Saxon was now discredited by the 
defeat of those who spoke it. The troubles of the times have their 
reflection in the fewness of the authors. 



THE PliANTAaSNET ElKOS. 

A.D. 1164—1399. 
CONTEMPORARY MONARCHS. 



England. 

HknbyII 1164-1189 

Richard 1* 1189-1199 

JoHN+ 1199-1216 

Hbkbt ni.» ....1216-1272 
EdwabdI.* 1272-1807 

Edwabd !!.• ...1307-1827 



Edward HI.*. .1327-1877 
Richabd JLt ...1877-1399 

Eight Eing8,reigning for 
246 years. 



EttANCE. 

Louis VII .1187-1180 

Philip II 1180-1223 

Louis Vm 1228-1226 

St. Louis IX. ..1226-1270 

Philip III 1270-1286 

Philip rV. 1286-1814 

Louis X 1814-1816 

John 1 1316-1816 

Philip V 1816-1822 

Chables IV. . . ..1322-1828 

Philip VI 1828-1360 

John II 1360-1864 

Chables V. 1864-1380 

Chables VI 1380-1422 



Scotland. 
Malcolm IV.... 1168-1166 

William 1 1166-1216 

Albxandbb II. 1216-1245 
„ in. 1246-1286 
Marg ABET. >. . . . .1286-1288 
John Baliol . . . .1288-1296 
Intbbbeonum ...1296-1S06 
RoBBBT 1 1306-1834 



Datid n 1884-1371 

RoBEBTn 1871-1890 

RoBBBT m. 1890-1406 



Chief Features of the Period. — The glory and decay of the Feudal 
System. — Struggles between the English people and Borne, and 
* Son. i Brother. t Oraadson. 
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between the Grown and the Baxons. — Hising importance of the 
people. — ^First steps towards constitutional govemment and the 
liberties of England. 



I. — ^HENBT II. (Short Hose). 

URST PLANTAGENET KING. A.D. 1164—1189. 

Chief Events. — ^Henry's straggle with the Barons and humbling 
of their power. — His straggle with k Becket and his humiliation, 
at k Becket's tomb. 

1. The kings of the new House, no longer, like the Norman 
kings, looked on England as a conquered country. Authority 
grew more settled. Hie people learned to look up to their kings 
as their protectors against tibeir harsh lords, the barons. The 
barons, on the other hand, began to assert their independence so as 
to bring them into conflict with the Throne, and thus began the 
strife between them and the Crown, which ended in securing the 
liberty of the people, to whom concessions were constantly being 
made by both sides. 

2. A.D. 1154. Henry was in Normandy when Stephen died, 
and it was six weeks before he arriyed in England. The suc- 
cession to the Throne had been doubtful for nearly^ 200 years, but 
no one could dispute Henry's title. He was twenty-one years of 
age at his accession. 

3. To repair the evils of Stephen's reign, Henry set steadily to 
the task of eubstituting law and order for xiolence and anarchy. 
He dismissed the foreign soldiery introduced in the ciyil war, and 
broke down many of the castles of the barons — ^thoite hiding-places 
of privileged robbers — ^taking back from them much of the Crown 
land that Stephen had given them. He, also, allowed no one but 
himself to issue coinage, and thus changed the face of things -for 
the better. 

4. The great conflict of Henry's reign rose after he made 
Thomas ^ Becket Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1162. (Becket's 
age, 43 ; Henry's, 29.) The Pope claimed power over the English 
derg^, and the derg^- themselves had gradually encroached on the 
civil power. A great struggle against the rule of a foreign power 
in England, on the one hand, and against the subjugation of the 
State by the Church, on the otner, had to be fought. 

5. Becket, from being a gay courtier, turned a self-denying 
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priest, as soon as he became Archbifihop, and took up the cause of 
the Pope and the Church against Henry, resisting all his plans so 
far as they in any way touched even the most questionable ri^^ts 
of the Church. 

6. A.D. 1164. Henry called a counpil (January 25) at Clarendon, 
Wilts, to limit the power of the clergy, by requiring, amongst 
other things, that they should be tried by the ordinary judges, M 
and that appeals from Church Courts should be carried to the 
King and no further — that is, that they should not be carried to 
Bome. The laws laid down by this Council were called the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, and led to a- final quarrel between Henry 
and Becket, who, after consenting to the decrees of the Council, 
repudiated them, and rousing the anger of Henry to the highest by 
his bearing and language, fled to Erance. 

7. A.D. 1170. Becket, on a reconciliation with the King, retulhed 
to England on the 1st of December, 1170, but he presently re-opened 
the old quarrel with Henry, and was at last murdered by four 
knights, in Canterbury Cathedral, December 29, 1170. The people, 
who were very superstitious, were shocked at this catastrophe, and 
the Church made Becket a saint and a martyr. His tomb became 
a famous shrine for pilgrimages. 

' 8. A.D. 1169 — 72. Henry took possession of Ireland, which had 
been made over to him by the Pope, on condition of his holding it 
as a fief of the Church, and of his compelling every Irish family to 
pay something to the Holy See. 

9. A.D. 1174. Henry humbled himself at the tomb of Becket, 
walking barefoot, and submitting to be scourged with a knotted 
cofd. This was to dear himself in the eyes of the people, and to 
prevent the Church launching its thunders against him. 

10. Henry had great trouble from his sons in tho later years of 
his reign. They rebelled, and even stirred up France and Scotland 
against him. He overcame all his enemies, but ho died, July 6, 
1189, of a broken heart at seeing the name of his favourite son, 
John, on the Hst of those who had joined the French King against 
him. 

18. Henry was a great king: wise, brave, active. His face 
was ruddy, his chest broad, and though he was rather short, his 
look and bearing were kingly. He was fond of learning, bat 
haughty, and too often revengefuL 
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QUESTIONS. 



1. What difference was there in 
Hbe feelinflr of the Flantagenet kings 
towards jBngland, from that of the 
Norman kings! How had the people 
begrim to re«ird their kilifi;8 ! What 
was the attitude of the nobles ? 

•2. What advantage had Henry oyer 
the kings before him ! For how long 
had the succession to the throne 
been muiettled ! How old was he at 
his accession ! 

3. What did Henry set himself to 
efBect as his great purpose, in the 
beginning of his reign 1 What re- 
forms didhe make ? 

4. What great conflict rose in 
1182 T What were the ages of Becket 
and Henry respectively 7 What were 
the points in dispute 1 To what office 
was Beoket raised in the chnroh T 

6. What had Becket been, and 
what did he become after his being 
made archbishop ! ' 



6. What comicil was called by 
Henrv in 1164! What was its 
object! Where was it held! How 
did it lead to the final quarrel of 
Henry with Becket ! Whither did 
Becket flee ! 

7. When did he return ! What 
followed soon after ! Give the date. 
What was thought of Becket's 
death by the people! What was 
done respecting him by the Church ! 

8. What happened in 1169 to 1172 ! 
Who had given Henry authority to 
invade Ireland! What conditions 
were affixed to the grant ! 

9. What happened in 1174 ! What 
were some of Henry's motives ! 

10. What caused Henry's death! 
Where did he die, and when ! 

11. Describe Henry's character 
and appearance. 



H. — BIOHART) I. (Coeur de Lion, the Lion-Hearted). 
SECOND FLANTAGENET KING. A.D. 1189-1199. 

1. Bichard was the eldest surviying son of Henry U. He was 
bom in 1157, crowned Sept. 3, 1189, oad married a Spanish princess 
when abroad, but had no children. 

2. Bichard reigned for ten years, bnt of these be was only four 
months in England. He began preparing to join the first Crusade 
as soon as he ascended the tbrone, raising money by any means, 
howeyer harsh or reckless. Scotland, which was Ihen tributary to 
England, was absolved from further payment, in return for a sum 
of money given to help the King's darling project. 

3. In 1191 and 1192 he laid siege to Acre, and other cities of the 
Holy Land, wresting them from Saladin, the Emperor of the East. 
The French Eling (Philip 11.), with whom he had gone to Pales- 
tine, withdrew his troops from that country, and left Bichard to 
fight the Saracens single-handed. 

4. A.D. 1 1 94. Bichard left Palestine in a single vessel for England, 
but being wrecked in the north of the Gulf of Yenice, was taken 
prisoner by the Buke of Austria, with whom he had quarrelled in 
the Holy Land, and by him delivered to Henry YI., Emperor of 
Gtermany, his enemy, who kept him captive for fifteen months, till 

Jie was ransomed for a sum equal to £400,000 of our money, and 
returned to England. 

P 
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5. The absence of the King left England a prey to the Baddeet 
confusion. His brother John tried to get the throne, but was par- 
doned by Bichard on his return. Charters to cities and towns were 
given in this reign, for money — ^a great step towards public liberty, 
though yielded in an ignoble way. 

6. Eichard died of a wound from an arrow, while besieging the 
Castle of Ch^us, near Limoges, in France. It was a good trait in 
him that he caused his body to be buried at his father*s feet, to 
show his sorrow for his unworthy conduct to him. He died in 1199. 

7. Bichard was generous and "lion-hearted," fond of poetry 
and the arts, biit a soldier rather than a king. His brigbt auburn 
hair, blue sparkling eyes, grand person, mighty strength, and great 
deeds, made >iim be long remembered even in the Holy Land ; the 
very Saracen mothers quieting their children when troublesome by 
telling them that " Bichard " would come if they were naughty. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. Who -was BichAxd 1. 1 When 
was he bom 1 When was he crown- 
ed ! Whom did he marry ! 

2. How long did he reign T How 
long, during his reiflo, was he in 
England t £'or what did he prepare 
as soon as he came to the throne! 
How did he raise money t 

3. To what town in Palestine did 
he lay siege in 1192 1 Did the French 
king stazid firmly by him ! 

4. When did Bichard leave Fales- 
tinet What happened to him! 
How long was 1^ prisoner! How 
was he freed! 



5. In what conditicm was t^wH^w^i 
in his absence ! How did lohn, 
Bichard' s brother, behave ! How 
did Bichard act towards him t 

6. Where axid how did Bichard 
die! What last command d^ he 
make respectinghis burial ! 

7. What was Blchard's character! 
What was his personal appearance! 
What cnrioos fact shows that he was 
long remembered in the Holy Land ! 
What kiiiljn reigned in Fnmoe and 
Scotland at the same time as Bichard 
reigned in England ! 



NOTED MEN OF THE TWELFTH CENTUBY, 1100-1199. 



STBOvasow, the general of Henry 
IL, in Ireland. 

NiCHOitAS Bebakspbabs, the only 
Englishman who was ever Pope. 
He became Adrian lY., and was 



choked by a fly after he bad reigned 
five years. 

There were also historians, bnr- 
yers, and diTines, funons in tlietr 
day, but now almost foxgotten. 



(Lackland). 

THIRD PLANTAGENET KINO. A.D. 119»— 1210. 

Chief Events. — John's doing homage for the Grown of "RtiglaM*! 
to the Pope. — ^His granting Magna Charter. 

1. John was bom in 1166, and succeeded his brother, the lion- 
hearted King. He reigned from 1199 to 1216. 
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2. His character was base and hateful. Cowardice, ingra- 
titude, and even murder are justlj charged against him. He 
murdered his nephew Arthur, son of his elder brother, and rightful 
heir to the crown, and im^nHlsoned his sister till she died, a crime 
which lost him his French provinces by the war it occasioned. 

3. John showed himself a tyrant towards his subjects, and 
quarrelled with the Pope, who laid the kingdom undei^ an 
interdict in 1208, forbidding all religious services while it lasted. 
John, on this, yielded in terror, recalling some clergy he had 
banished, and doing homage for the crown of England to Fandulf , 
the Pope's legate, to whom he resigned it, receiving it back from 
him in five days. 

4. In 1 215, soon after this humiliation before the Pope, the Barons, 
and the Bishops, with Cardinal Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at their head^ forced John to agree to Magna Charta — a code 
of laws li'mifa'Tig the claims of the Pope and of the King, and 
securing the right of all freemen to enjoy the ancient laws of the 
realm. It was signed by John at Kunnymede, near Windsor, 
June 19, 1215. It has since been confirmed thirty-eight times. 

5. John died, in 1216, of a fever. 



auEsinoNS. 



Chitf £ven(«. — What were the 
leading erenta of John's reign ! 

1. when was John bom? How 
long did he reign T 

2. What was hia character T Men- 
tion some of his dimes t What fol- 
lowed from his imprisoning his 
sister! 

8. How did John act towards his 



subjects? Wilh whom did he 
quarrel? What followed? What 
effect had this on John ? For what 
did John pay homage to Fandulf? 

4. What was the Magna Charta! 
By whom was it wrung from John, 
and where, and when ? How often 
has it been confirmed since ? 

6. When did John die ? 



Noteworthy Facts, — ^London Bridge was completed 1209. — The 
yearly election of a mayor and two sheriffs by the citizens of 
London began in 1208. — Chimneys were first used in houses about 
1200. — John was infamous for his extortions from the ricH Jews 
of 'RTigla^p*^- The Jews were largely the money-lenders of the 
Middle Ages, and also the slave traders, as long as white sUves 
were bought and sold. Hence, in great part, the prejudice againsi 
fhem in those days. 

Noted Men. — Cardinal Archbishop Langton, 1151 — 1228. He 
was the author of Kagna Charta, and he divided our Bible into 
chajyters and verses. — Between William the Conqueror and John, 
nearly 200 Anglo-Norman writers flourished. 
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rV.— HENBY in. 

FOUBTH PLANTAGENET KING. A.D. 1216-1272. 

Chief Event, — Rise of the House of Gonunons. 

1. Henry III. was bom at Winchester in X207. ' John had lost 
the regalia in a march across the Wash, at the time he caught his 
last, fatal illness, and hence Henry was crowned with a circlet of 
gold wire instead of the crown. He leigned from 1216 to 1272, 
fifty-six years, the longest reign of any king hut George HI. 

2. In 1217, Louis VIII. invaded England, but was twice defeated, 
and had to return to France. 

3. In 1225 and 1229 there was war with France to recover the 
provinces claimed by England in France, but it ended with little 
result. 

4. The House of Ck)mmon8 dates its origin from 1258 ; in which 
year two knights from every shire, now called county members, 
and one or two burgesses from each borough town, with the barons 
and clergy, were summoned to Parliament. Hitherto the council 
of the nation had been only the great barons. 

5. Eoger Bacon, a great natural philosopher, flourished. He 
wrote nearly one hundred scientific treatises, and invented magni- 
fying glasses, magic lanterns, and much besides. 

6. A stout resistance was maintained during this reign to the 
claims of the Pope over the English Church. 

7. Henry himself was a worthless man, cowardly, suspicious, 
And untrutiiful. He died of old age, in 1272, at Bury St. Edmunds. 

Noteworthy Facts, — ^Henry's reign was marked by a number of 
useful discoveries and» inventions. Coal was introduced as fuel 
instead of wood. Linen was introduced. Leaden pipes were 
introduced in 1236. Distilling was learned from the Moors, and 
the mariner's compass was introduced from the East. The houses 
in London which had till now been thatched, were ordered to be 
tiled or slated. Gold was coined in 1257. Farthings and half- 
pence in 1210. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. Where was Henry XH. bom, 
and when ! What cnrions fact 
characterised his coronation t Give 
the particulars of the length at his 
roignt 

2. What happened in 1217 T 

8. What took place in 1225 and 
1229, and what was the result t 



4. Prom what year does the Hoiase 
of Commons date its origin t What 
happened then t Who had foixoed 
the JNational Council npto that time ! 

6. Who was Boffer Baoon T Give 
details respecting him. 

(L To what was a stout resistance 
oifered in Henry IIL's time t 
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7. What waa Henry in.'B charac- 
ter T Of what did he die, and when, 
and where ! 

8. Name some of the nseM dis- 
coyeriea and inventions of Henry's 



reiffn T What improvement was in- 
troduced in the construction of 
London houses in this reini ! What 
advances were made in tne national 
coinage under him t 



NOTED MEN. 



BoBKBT Grossetkstb, Bishop of 
Tiinnoln 1175 to 1263, a great states- 
man. 

SiMoir Ds MoNTFOBT, foundcT of 
the House of Commons, died 1266. 



Bbacton, a great lawjrer. 
Books Bacok. 

Matthbw Fabis, the historian, 
(died 1259.) 



V. — EDWABD I. (Lonershanks.) 
FIFTH PLANTAGENET KING. A.D. 1272—1807. 

1. Edward I. waa the eldest son of Henry III. He was bom in 
1237 ; ascended the throne 1272 ; was crowned in 1274 ; and 
married, first, Eleanor of Castile, and afterwards, in 1290, Margaret 
of France. 

2. A.D. 1269-70. While prince, he and his wife having joined the 
sixth cmsade, he was saved when struck by a poisoned dagger, by 
his wife sucking the poison from the wound. The crusades lasted 
from 1090 to 1291 (say 200 years), and Edward was the last English 
prince who took part in them. 

3. A.D. 1282. Edward conquered Wales and annexed it to 
England. His eldest son, bom at Carnarvon Castle, was made 
Prince of Wales, to please the Welsh. 

4. A.D. 1285. Westminster Abbey, which had been sixty years 
building, was finished this year. 

5. Parliament grew into more importance in Edward's reign, 
and ike power of granting money to the Crown came more fully 
into its hands. Edward also gi*eatly improved the laws. He 
was very prudent, and favoured the frequent assembling of Parlia- 
ment, thinking it easier to get money by its vote than to obtain it 
by arbitrary measures. He ruled vigorously ; caused justice to be 
faithfully administered; restrained the nobles, and encouraged 
manufactures and commerce. At one period, indeed, when pressed 
for money for his French wars, he fell back on arbitrary power, 
and levied heavy taxes and loans at his will, but such a temper 
showed itself in the people and barons as made him give up this 
mode of increasing his exchequer. He" got the money from the 
people, but had to sign a charter, promising not to levy taxes 
again without consent of Parliament. 
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6. A.D. 1296-1306. Edward had a long war with ScoUand, the 
crown of which he claimed. Wallace and Bruce rose to defend 
their country, and though the form^ was taken prisoner and 
executed in London in 1305, Bruce was crowned King of Scotland 
in the next year. Edward died while marching against him in the 
year after that.- He was one of the wisest and greatest of our kings. 

7. Noteworthy Facts. — Windmills and spectacles were introduced 
in this reign. Papor was also introduced from the East. The jBrst 
attorney-general was appointed 1278. The first clock used in an 
English church was put up at Canterbury Cathedral in 1292. 



NOTED MEN. 



BoBEBT Bbuce, King of Scotland, 
1274 to 1329. 

JoHK Baliol, claimant of the 
Scottish crown, and nominated to it 
by Edward. 1259 to a.d. 1314. 



Sir Williak Wallacx, Scottish 
hero, 1269 to 1305. 

Di7N8 Scorns, a fietmoas schoolman, 
1266 to 1308. 



QUESTIONS 



1. When was Edward bom t 
Whose son was he? When was he 
crowned ? Whom did he many % 

2. What notable incident happened 
to him when abroad on the cfusado, 
with his wife % 

3. What great abbey was finished 
in his reign? 

4. What part of the island did he 
conquer ? What honour did h^ give 
its people in the title of his son ? 

5. Bid Parliament grow jstronger 



under Edward ? In what way did it 
specially do so? What hai>pened 
when he tried to extort money by 
his own i)ower ? 

6. How di(l Edward succeed in his 
war with Scotland ? Who was Wal- 
lace ? What fate befel him ? When was 
Bruce crowned? When did Edward 
die? 

7. Name some of the usefnl novel- 
ties introduced into England during 
Edward's rdgn. 



VI. — EDWABD II., called Carnarvon. 
SIXTH PLANTAGENET KING. A.D. 1807—1827. 

1. Edward U., son of Edward I., was bom in 1284, began to 
reign 1307, and died in 1327, after a reign of twenty years. He in- 
herited only the worst part of his father's nature. He was 
cruel, weak, and of poor capacity. He married Isabella, the hand- 
some daughter of Philip IV. of France. 

2. Instead of continuing the war with Scotland, as his father 
had ordered, Edward concluded a shameful peace, and hastened 
back to London to spend his time with a foreign favourite — 
Gkiveston — a dissipated and haughty young man, who had been 
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banished by Edward I., but was recalled as soon as he died, by his 
son. He made Graveston the chief man of England, loading him 
with money and presents, till Parliament, the year after (1308), 
demanded his banishment. Eetuming without permission from 
Parliament, he was finally beheaded, in 1312. 

3. On his death, Edward chose two other favourites as worthless, 
the De Spencers, father and son ; but the barons took them and 
executed them, the one in 1324, the other in 1326. 

4. Edward's queen was his greatest enemy. She fell in love 
with a prisoner in the, Tower — Eoger Mortimer — Whelped him to 
escape to France, met him at Paris, and turned, with him, against 
her husband, whose mortal enemy he was, came back with him at 
the head of a foreign force, and, having landed in Suffolk, 
raised war against Edward, and finally took him prisoner. He 
was now forced to resign the crown, and was, at last, murdered, 
with awful cruelty, by his wife's orders, in Berkeley Castle, Glou- 
cestershire, in 1327. 

5. Under Edward II. the House of Commons asked that it might 
meet every year, and this was granted. The Eaiights Templars, 
once a very famous order, were suppressed in 1312. Their estate 
in the Temple, London, was made over to the lawyers. 

6. In 1314 the war with Scotland was renewed, but it was ended 
the same year by the battle of Bannockbum, at which Edward was 
totally routed by King Robert Bruce. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. Describe the character of Ed- 
ward n. Whose son was he? 
Where was he bom f Whom did he 
mariyt 

2. Bid he continne the war with 
Scotland ! What did he do when 
I>eaoe had been made ? What was the 
name of his first favonrite 7 What 
was his character! What favoars 
did Edward show himt What did 
Parliament demand in reference to 
him t What was his end ? 

8. What other fkyonrites had Ed- 



ward after Gaveston? What be- 
came of them ! 

4. What wicked conduct did the 
queen exhibit ? How did she .treat 
her husband T What was his end? 
When 'was he murdered, and where ? 

5. What demand did the House of 
Commons make in this reign 1 What 
famous order was suppressed? In 
what year did this happen? Who 
got their lands in London ? 

6. What happened in 1314 ? 



VII.— EDWABD III. 

SEVENTH PLANTAGENET KING. A.D. 1827—1877. 

1. Edward III. was the eldest son of Edward II., and was bom 
in 1311 ; began to reign in 1327t and died in 1377. He was one 
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of the greatest of our kings ; a great warrior, a great ^tesman, 
and a kind, humane, and just man. 

2. He was only sixteen when he came to the throne, and for a 
time all the power was in the hands of his mother, Edward the 
Second's wicked queen, and her favourite, Mortimer. Three years 

'after, in 1330, when he came of age, Edward seized Mortimer and 
put him to death, and imprisoned his mother till her death, twenty- 
eight years afterwards. 

3. In 1333 Edward defeated the Scotch at Halidon HiU, near 
Berwick. He had gone to war with them to carry out the design 
of his grandfather to set Baliol on the Scotch throne. 

4. A.D. 1338. Edward's great ambition was to be King of Franoo 
as well as of England, and in this year ho proclaimed war against 
Philip YI., for having aided the Scotch, and also because the throne 
of France was then in dispute. His reign, indeed, was for many 
years a struggle with France. In 1340, the English gained a great 
naval victory off Sluys in Flanders. In 1340, also, they gained 
the great battlo of Cre9y, and in 1346 that of Foictiers, where John, 
the King of Franco, and his son, were taken prisoners. Cro9y was 
won in great measure by the valour of Edward's eldest son, the 
Black Prince, then only fifteen, and Poictiors also was won by 
him. He was called the Black Prince from the colour of his 
armour, not from his complexion, which was fair.' 

5. In 1346, while Edward was on the continent, his queen, 
Philippa, won the battle of Neville's Cross, where the Scotch King, 
David II. was taken prisoner. 

6. In 1347, after a siege of eleven months, Edward took Calais, 
which England held till 1558, but during the latter part of his 
reign, he lost many of his French conquests and resigned Nor- 
mandy. 

7. In Edward's reign the plague raged once and again through- 
out Europe and Britain. One visitation of it, known as the '* Black 
Death," was especially awful. 

8. Edward stoutly defended the rights of England against the 
claims of the Pope to interfere in the government of the Church. 
By a law called the Statute against Provisors,*i^ no document ap- 
pointing to ecclesiastical offices was allowed to come into England 
from Rome. 

9. A Speaker of the House of Commons was appointed in 1376. 

* Provisors were clergy who had obtained a reversion of beneflees and ohnich 
dignities trom the Pope, for stuns of money or by ftiTuur. They Tvore to get 
i&m when those who neld them for the time died. 
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The Commons through this reign successfully opposed taxation not 
sanctioned by themselves, and in other ways advanced the liberties 
of th^ nation. The Lords and Commons first sat in separate 
houses, in this reign. 

10. In 1376 Edward the Black Prince died of consumption, to the 
great grief of the nation, and 

11. In 1377 King Edward, his father, died of a broken heart at 
his loss. 

12. Noteworthy Facta, — Gunpowder was invented about 1320, 
by a German monk named Schwartz. Cannon were first used at 
Cre^y. A clock that struck was made in 1368 for Westminster 
Abbey. A colony of Flemings who settled at Worsted, in Norfolk, 
in 1327, began the manufacture which takes its name, worsted, from 
the name of that place. Weaving doth was also introduced from 
Flanders in this reign, and Thomas Blanket, of Bristol, first made 
the bed coverings known since by his name. 

13. Chaucer, the first great English poet, lived in Edward Ill.'fl 
reign, and in that of his grandson, Bichard II. — (1328 — 1400). His 
'* Canterbury Tales " are stories supposed to be told by a company 
of pilgrims on^ their way from the Tabard Inn, in Sputhwark, to 
the shrine of A Becket at Canterbury, which had now become so 
famous as the last resting-place of a saint and reputed martyr 
that pilgrimages were made to it from all parts. The word canter 
shows this very curiously, for it is derived from the pace of the 
pilgrims' horses on the way to Canterhyxry. The expression 
originally was " the Canterbury gallop.'* 

14. Winchester School and New College, Oxford, were founded 
in this reign by William of Wykeham (1324 — 1403). Froissart, 
the French chronicler, also lived in it (1337 — 1401.) 

15. It was also the period of John Wycliffe's life. He was the 
first great Bef ormer, and began that movement which spread so 
widely a hundred and fifty years later. He was bom in 1324, 
and died in 1385. He translated the Bible into English. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. Whose son ^ras Edward HI. T 
When did he begin to reign t How 
long did he reign t What was his 
character T 

2. How old was he when he began 
to reign t What did he do with his 
mother and her fietvonrite, Mortimer ? 
How long did his mother STinriye in 
confinement 7 



8. In what year was the battle of 
Halidon Hill fought, and against 
whom t What was the motive tiiat 
led to the Scottish war T 

4. What was Edward's great am- 
bition! What specially led him to 
So to war with France in 1888 T What 
attles were gained in 1.S40T By 
whose valour, especially, was Cre^y 
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; T What great iMttle wu fongfat 
in 1346 T Who vnm the great hero of 
it on the English tide ! What great 
prifloner* were taken! From what 
aid the name of " The Black Prince" 
rice? 

5. What hattle was firaght in 1846 
in England, by whom, and with what 
remilH What notable prisoner waa 
taken? 

6. In what year was Calais be- 
sieged! How long did the siege 
last! How long did the English hold 
Calais! 

7. What calamity visited Europe 
and Britain more than once in 
Edward'n reign ! What plague was 
especially Tiolent ! 

8. What attitude did Edward take 
towards the Fope! What law was 
passed bearing on this ! 

0. What high officer was first 



appointed in 1376! How did the 
Conmums bear themselves towards 
Edward! What change took place 
in the relations of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons! 

10. When did the Black Fkoee die, 
and of what ! 

11. When did Edward HL die, and 
of what! 

12. Name, successirdy, the noted 
inventions and advances in arts uid 
manufactures in this reifiu. 

13. What great poet flourished in 
this reign! What Tales did he write! 
By whom are they supposed to have 
been told ! 

14. What has made William of 
Wykeham's name famous ! What was 
the name of the French chronider 
who lived in Bichard's reign ! 

16. Who jras John Wychfle ! When 
was he bom, and when did he die ! 



Vm.— BIOHABD H. (Bordeaux). 
EIGHTH PLAITTAGENET KING. A.D. 1377—1399. 

1. Bichard II., the son of the Black Prince, and thns grandson 
of Edward III., waa bom at Bordeaux in 1366, crowned in 1377, 
at the age of eleven, deposed in 1398, and murdered in the year 
1400, at the age of thirty-six. England was goyemed by a 
council of twelve nobles till' he was of age. 

2., He was twice mariied, but had no children. He grew up to 
be a weak and vain man, a prey to flatterers, fond of display and 
grandeur, and though personally brave, quite unable to keep the 
rough nobles in their place, or to keep his own position. 

3. In 1379 Bichard's ^e beihg thirteen, a poll or head tax was 
ordered to be levied, every one over fifteen having to pay a shining 
a head, an amount equal to at least twelve shillings of our money, 
and thus pressing very heavily on the poor, especially on those with 
families. 

4. In 1381 this led to a great insurrection, the peasantry rising 
in immense numbers to demand the repeal of this and other oppres- 
sions. They were headed by Wat the Tiler, and entered London, 
sacking some of the great men's houses, and showing great dislike 
to the rich generally. 

5. Bichard came to them at Smithfield on the day after their 
entry into the city, and there the insurrection was quelled by 
his bravery and fair words, and by the death of Wat the 
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Tiler, the leader of the multitude, who was struck from his horse 
and slain by Sir "William Walworth, the Mayor of London, for 
insolence to the king. Bichard's promises to the angry crowd dis- 
persed them, but in violation of his word, he took a great many 
prisoners, and hanged some hundreds of them. The movement 
shows that the people were gradually rising to a sense of their 
rights, though wrong in the way they took to obtain them. 

6. Bichard's weak and worthless conduct' soon turned the 
hearts of the people against him, and a quarrel having sprung up 
between 'h^m and the son of the Duke of Lancaster, son of Edward 
m., and therefore his cousin in the second degree, that nobleman, 
after his father's death, landed in Yorkshire to overthrow Eichard, 
and soon gathered such an army as enabled him to do so, becoming 
liiTnHflIf Henry lY., the first king of the house of Lancaster. The 
immediate cause of his acting thus was Bichard's having seized his 
father's estates at his death, and having previously banished him- 
self and the Duke of Norfolk. Bichard's overthrow happened 
in 1399. 

7. At the time when Henry landed, Bichard was in L:eland; 
when he got back to England he found that all was lost, and gave 
himself up to Henry as his prisoner. Next year ho was murdered 
(February 10, 1400), apparently by starvation, in Pontefract Castle. 

8. In this reign, the present Westminster Hall was buUt, and 
various laws were passed to prevent the encroachment of the Pope 
on the King's supremacy, — ^that is, to prevent him having any 
political power in England. 

9. Bichard maintained great state during his reign. He had,, 
it is said, ten thousand persons in his household, of whom three 
hundred were attacked to his kitchen alone. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. Whose son was Bichard H.? 
Where was he bom T How old was 
he when he was murdered ! In what 
year did he thus die ! 

2. Had he any children! What 
was his character t 

8. What happened in 1379 ? 

4. To what did it lead in 1381 ? 

5. How was the insurrection 
qudled! 



6. What alienated the people from 
Bichard! Whom had he made his 
enemy, and how had he done this 7 
Where did Henry land ! 

7. What followed his landing T 

8. What grea t Hall was built in 
this reign! what laws were nassed ! 

9. How many persons had Bichard 
in his senrioe ! How many had ho h\ 
his kitchen ! 
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ADDinONAI* HOTES OV THE FLAHTAQEHXT 



The dreflB wHch was in fashion in Edward IIL's reign wbb yery 
strange. GenUemen wore boofa with toes so long that they were 
fastened at the knee, by gold or sQyer chains. Their stockings 
were of one colour on one leg and of another on the other. Their 
tronsen did not nearly reach the knee, and their coats were one 
half of one colour, the other half of another, like their stockings. 
Instead of hats, they wore silk hoods buttoned under the chin, 
embroidered with figures of animals, &c 

The floors of houses were then spread with rushes, there being 
no carpets as yet. But as these rushes were left unremoTed for 
months together, a fresh layer being often strewn over the rest, the 
mass necessarily became very offensive as it grew old, and to this, 
among other things, may, in part, be traced the terrible sicknesses 
which visited the land so often. Becket used to have fresh rushes 
strewn in his rooms every day, lest those who, for want of room at 
table, had to sit on the floor, should soil their dothes. 

The growth of the power of the i>eople was greatly helped by 
the resistance shown by the Barons to any encroachments on the 
part of the Crown. Both Crown and nobility were shorn of their 
power in this struggle, and the mass of the nation rose, in conse- 
quence, to greater importance. In the latter part of this period 
feudalism began to show many signs that the people were gra- 
dually outgrowing it, and passing to a freer and more independent 
condition. 

The Cathedrals of Tork, Salisbury, and Winchester were built 
under the Flantagenets. 

The population of England and Wales, was about 3,000,000-^ 
which is less than that of London now. 

The Anglo-Saxon lang^uage gradually gave way during this 
period to the English, which in Chaucer's poems is not greatly 
different from that in use at this day. Many words of Norman 
French still show themselves in it, but in its main features it is 
our present English language. Normans and Anglo-Saxons hod 
at last blended into one great nation even in their speech. 
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WOBD LESSON S-LATIir PBEFIZES. 

A, Ab, ABSyfromf away, off. 

Literally. Henoe. 

A-vert . , to turn from to prevent. 

Ab-mpt broken of sudden. 

Ab-brevlate . . to make brief to shorten. 

Ab-dioate to speak away one's rights to give up, surrender. 

/to shrink from with\ 

^ ^ ^ 1 horror (which is such f . , ^, 

Ab-bor < . ^ , az 1 • ? to loatha 

i fear as makes the hatr i 

^ stand on end) ^ 

Ab-ieot east away mean, worthless. 

... A 7 ^ /to pardon, set free 

Ab-solve ix) loose from { J^ ' 

Abfl-traot to draw away from ^ to ahridge, to st^. 

Abs-taic to hold or keep from as an indulgence, &c. 

Ad — ^with its modifications to snit the sonnd — ^Ac, Af, 
Ag, Al, An, Ap, Ab, As, At, means to. 

Ad-vert to turn to to notice, attend to. 

. , , X ,. , . ( toremainconnected 

Ad-bere to sttck to | .^ 

Ac-oede to eome to to agree to. 

Af-fLx to Jix to 

I one who steps towards. ) the person who first 
A»-»re»8or . . . . | another to attack him I attacks. 

Al-leffe to send to to declare, to a£Srm. 

An-ne^ to tie to to add, to unite to. 

Ap-peal. ,,, to call to to address, to refer to. 

Ar-rogate to lay claim to as one's own. 

/to agree with, to 
As-sent U>thtnkwith [ consent. 

At-tract to draw to to allure, incline to. 

Ante, before, 

Ante-oedent ' . . ffoiny before. 

Ante-date to date before. 

Anti-oipate .... to take befch-ehand to foresee. 
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Bene, well. 

Literally. Hence. 

Bene-ilt . . . ^. .a thinff tpell done a kindness. 

Bi, Bis, tiro, twice. 

Bl-ped two-footed, 

CiBCiTM, round, 
Circam-navi-K ,^.^^^^^ 

gate ; 

Cirouxn-speot . .looking all round cautious. 

/ a detail connected 
Oircuzn-stance what stands round a thing . . < with a particular 

( fact. 

Con, together — ^with its modifications, Co, Cog, Col, 

Cou, Cob. 

Oon^ooct to boil together to prepare. 

Co-alesce to grow together to unite. 

Co-eval of the same age, 

Goff-noznen .... a najne Joined to another name, a surname. 

Col-late to bring or lay together ,... \ . *j ' „ ^ 

Col-leaarue ,...one chosen with another . . . . ( "^ associate, parfc- 

i ner. 

Oom-bine to Join two together to unite. 

Oor-rode Uignaw away by degrees . . . .to rust. 

CoNTBA or Counter, against, 
Oontra-vene . .to eon,e (gainst to oppose, to hinder. 

Oontra-st to stand against { - gams 

^ I for comparison. 

Oounter-felt , .to make in opposition to ... .to imitate. 

^ ^ . (to poise or weigh against \ to balance by an 

Oounter-poise.. {,,.,/ \ i • li 

( some other weight . . . . j equal weight. 

D^ffronif down^ of, concerning, 

De-8cend to clinib or go down. 

De-duct to lead from to infer, to take from. 

De-part iojtartfrom to leave. 
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Literally. Henoe. 

De-scribe towritefrom | to copy, to give an 

( acconnt of. 

!- to dethrone, to put 
out of a high 
office. 

Dis, with its modifications Di and Dip, amnder,from, 

not, 

Dis-j oin to separate what has been joined, 

Bi-verge to turn into a different path, " 

^■^ { '•:^r2:i;rr^r: } todispu^todi^,^ 

Bis-arzn to take arms from to make defenceless. 

Dis-tract to draw opposite ways to perplex, confuse. 

Difl-please . . . ,not to please to offend. 

Blf-ftis {poured out in rf»y<?rwn not concise, "widely 
1 directions j spread, wordy. 

Ex, with its modifications E, Ef, Eg. 

-elude to shut out, 

. 1, T J Uo pass the limits 

-ceed to fl'o beyond \ ^tT i> 

' (or Imeasore of. 

E-mit to send out to give out. 

Bf^fect a thing done a result. 

Eo-centrio ,,,,outof the centre singular, odd. 

E-ducate to le<id out to train, to instruct. 

Extra, beyond, without. 

Extra-ordinary ^^ofM? the ordinary, 
Extra-vagant. , wandering beyond bounds. . . .wastefcd. 
k-vasate ,,ialet out of its own vessels (of blood, &c.). 



In, with its modifications II, Im, Ib. 

When prefixed to Verbs, means in or into, on or uporij 

or against, 

In-Ject to throw into, 

In-oite to rouse against to stir up. 

n-Iomine to throw light upon to make bright. 
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litraaUy. Henoe. 

Im-bibe to drink in to absorb. 

Xm-becile leaning on a staff weak, helpless. 

Ir-radiate ... .to radiate or throto rays upon. 

When prefixed to Nouns, AdjeOtives, or Advebbs, it 
means not or contrary to (with modification Ig). 

In-ffloriOTia .. ..not glorioue obscure, shameful. 

Iff-norant deetitute of knowledge untaught. 

I^r-nomlziy . . . .without a (good) name . . . .shamefol. 

Il-legritixnate . .not legitimate unlawful. 

n-licit not allowed prohibited. 

Ixn-macnlate . .unthout a spot stainlesSyfree from sin 

Ixn-patlent . . . .not patient restless, fretfuL 

Ir-refiTolar not by rule disorderly. 

Ir-religioua ....not religious ungodly. 

Inteb, between or among, 

Inter-dlct ... .to speak or judge betufeen ... .to forbid. 

{what excites con 
cem (towards an 
other). 

Inter-change . .to change between to exchange. 

Inter-lude .... a short play between two others. 

* 

Intbo (for Intba), within, 

Intro-duoe ... .to lead in to make known. 

Intro-speotlon .a looking within or into, 

Ob, with its modifications, Oo, Of, Op, in the way of, 

against, 

Ob-staole what stands in the way . . . .hindrance. 

Ob-vlate to meet in the way to remove. 

^ . ( what falls in the way or ) , ., 

Oo-o»»ion { ^^ " J opportmutjr. 

Cc-cur to run towards to happen. 

Of-fer to bring to or before to tender, to proffer. 

Op-pose io set in the way of to resist. 

Op-pugn Vi fight against to oppose 
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Feb or Pel, by, through^ or tlwrougMy, 

Literally. Hence. 

Per-ceive to take in^ or see, thoroughly to notice. 

Per-chance ... Jyy accident perhaps. 

Per-dition .... the being put utterly away . . ruin, utter rtiin. 

Per-xnit to send through to allow. 

Pel-luoid perfectly clear transparent. 



Post, after. 

Post-pone to put off till afterwards .... to delay. 

Post-script what is written after. 

Post-prandial, .after dinner. 



Pre, before. 

%\jQ go before (in turn, rank, &c.). 

Pre-olnde to shwt out beforehand to prevent. 

Pte-oocions ripe before the usual time. 

Pre-eminent . . eminent before, or beyond, others, 

tojix or put before. 

»-lnde something played beforehand, an introduction. 



Pb-eteb, beyond, past, 

Preter-mit ... .to allow to go past to omit. 

Preter-natural .beyond the natural extraordinary. 

Preter-ite what is gone by, past the past tense. 



Pro, and its modification "Pxm, fot-th, forward, for, ox 

instead of. 

Pro-ject' to throwforward to contriFe, to plan. 

Pro-tmde' to thrust forward to thrust out. 

Pro-flrress' ... .to go forward to advance. 

Pro-nonn a word used instead of a. noun. 

Pnr-vey to provide to procure. 

r-pose to put before one to intend, to tism at. 

a 
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• Bk, hark or agaim. 



.to atmd fadt to and, to pudon. 

.to tarn Itfrit .to remse. 

Bi&>fiinii . .•• ..toyWM A^RN ........... .to im|HroTe. 

.to mmhi hmt «fim to leriTe. 

.tovMir«fn« ...i to enmiae carefnUy- 







BsTBOy iadhronls. 

Betxo-^pect ... .a loMmg imck a renew. 

Betio-ceflBioin. .a fonif i^eit a yieldiiig. 

B«tio-ssade ..aterimnf «<cp to go back. 

Ssy with its modifieatioii Sbd, apartyfrom. 

S o cod e to ^ ^ om^s uif to separate. 

Se-dnde to Mkttt apmri to hide in pciyacy. 

8o-creto to jw^ajMrf, or tn jrcrrf.. ..to conceal. 

So-core , free from cart safe. 

Sed-ition a geing mcmf (from loyalty) insurrection. 

Se-lect to pick out from to choose. 



Sine-cure | 



Sine. 

a benefice witKoui cure or ) any office with no 
care ofaoult ( duties. 



Sub, with its modifications Sue, Suf, Suo, Sup, and 

Sus, under. 

Sub-scribe ... .to iiOrite under to sign. 

Sub-due to le€ul ur^ier the yoke to conquer. 

Suc-cour to nrn under (in help) to assist. 

Suc-oumb to He down under to yield to. 

Suf-ftiae to pour underneath to spread (as a blush). 

!to hrinff indirectly, as if \ 
from under, to the > to hint, 
mind / 

Sup-press to press under to put down, to cnuh. 

Su8-pect to look under (for fear) ; . . .to distrust. 

SuBTEB, under. 
Subter-fnge .... what one flies under a pretext. 
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SuPEB, above or over, 

literally. Heoce. 

Super-flnoiia . ,overflomng in excess. 

Super-vlBor. . . .<me who looks over an overseer. 

Snper-rtlUoa ..{^ ^''" ^'^ '^* " \ credulity. 

I proper j 

Snper-vene ... .to come above to take place. 

Super-huxnan . ,beyond human diyine. 



I 



Trans, with its modifications Tra, Traf, and 

Tean, across, 

Tran-scend ... .to elimb beyond to surmount. 

Tran-soribe .... to write over from one book to another. 

Trans'fer to carry over from one place, &c., to another. 

Traf-flc trade done beyond the seas . .Irade. 

Tra-Jeofory . . . .the curve a body makes when projected. 

Ultra, beyond, 

, , , ., . . /i.\, ( o£ extreme views 

__^^ ^ f beyond the mountains (the \ . xt. -r. . 

Xntra-montane { ai % ^ < as to the Pope s 

^ ^^^ ( rights. 

Ultra-marine . ,beyond the sea a deep sky-blue. 



GBEEK FBEFISES. 

A or An, a or av, not or without, 

A-byB8 without a bottom a bottomless gulf. 

A-pathy without feeling indifference. 

A-thelBt one without a God | one who does not 

( benevemaGod. 

An-archy without government lawlessness. 

used of a book, &c., 

AjK-onymojia ,. without a name \ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

author's name is 

not given. 
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Amphi, afi</>i, ahouti on both, round. 

Literally. Hence. 

Amphl-bioiM . .living in both (either air or water). 
Am phi-theatre a theatre with seats all round. 



Ana, ara, again , back, up to. 

'baptism again, on 
their profession 
of faith, of those 
baptized before, 

^ in infancy. 



Ana-baptism . . the baptizing again ^ 



the changing a word or 
sentence into another, 

Ana-ffram ^ by writing the letters 

again in another ar- 
rangement 



Instance — 

astronomer — 
moon starer. 



Ana< 



( ttp to, or according to, rela-) . ., .. 

•logy \ ^* J.J ^ ' J a similarity. 

( turn or likeness ; '' 



Anti, avri, against (written, also, Ant). 
Anti-Ohrist against Christ rhVi- 

Anti-dote what is given against | ^ ^ *^ 

Anti-pathy . . . ,k feeling against hatred, ill will. 

Ant-agonKt . . { ""'I^^^'^^^T!^, } <^ "PP""^ 

Apo, a7ro,/row, away, o^ (written, also, Ap). 

( the point in the moon's orbit farthest away from 

^^'^ \ th. earth. 

Apo-logy speaking oneself out of trouble, an excuse. 

Ap-helion the point of the eartii's orbit farthest from the sun, 

fa missionary, the 
name given to 
the first teachers 
sent forth by 
Christ. 



Apo-stle one sent out 
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Auto, avros, selff one's own, 

literally. Hcnoe. 

^ > one who writes hts own Itfe, 

pher ) "^ 

Anto-ffraph .... written by one's own hand, 

Auto-orat ruling by one* a own power . ."by one's Belt 

Gata, Kara (written, also, Cat), down. 

Oata-Btrophe . . a turning upeide down a disaster. 

Oat-eohise C to ^tfAo or wwirf anything ) to instruct by ques- 

" " ( down into one's mind / tion and answer. 

M ^ (what may be set down \ ^ .„„, ^ , 

Cat-effory ....•< i^ j * i } » class or order. 

(or asserted of a class ; 

DiA, luiy through, across. 

Dla-meter .... a line through or acroea a circle. 

t a line from the 
Pia-ffonal .... through tJte cornera '| opposite comers 

' of a square. 
Dia-pason . . . .the concord through all the notes of an octave. 

En, €f, or Em, in or on. 

f a discnso, &c.,pecu- 

En-demlc in or on a people < liar to a people 

\ or locality. 

/ tiles, &c., on which 

En-oauatic . . », burned in I a design is burned 

\ in. 

r more forcible utter- 
ance of special 
Em-phaaia .... what throws clearneaa on . . •< words in a sen- 
tence to show the 
meaning. 

Epi, €7ri, upon, on J over, to. 

Epi-demic .... upon the people | ^ ®^ 

Epi-lepsy what lay a, hold on one a sudden conyuledon. 

Bpl..copaf....{*^^ °fl t T '''^"Ue office of a bishop. 

\ overlooka the church i 

Bpi-stle a writing aent to one a loiter. 
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Ex, €(, out cf. 

litenDj. 

Ex-odns a ffoin^ out of a 

Es-orcise to adjure a spirit out of^soA, 

En, cv, vteU. 

En-phony . . . , Bounding well, 
En-thanasia , .B.n ea»y death. 
En-loffist one who epeake well of another. 

Hemi, ^/u, half, 

Hemi-si^ere . . half a sphere or globe. 
Heml-stioh . . . .half a line (in poetry). 

Hetebo, mpo^, different, another, 

Hetero-sreneons of another, different, kind. 
Hetero-dox ... .of another opinion. 

Hypeb, vTr€p, over, above, beyond, 

t ancient name for 
Hyper-borean beyond the north wind \ the people of the 

' extreme north. 
Hyper-critical over critical. 

Hypo, viro, under, 

/ Xh».ivrhi(AL\Bplaeed under \ 

Hypo-thesis . . | (to support an argu- \ a theory. 

' ment) / 

.. , CB, short stroke between two words, makinfi: them 

Hyp-hen \ - . j^ 

' (, into or under one. 

ione who keeps under or conceals his real feelings 
— as a player on the stage hidee his own 
thoughts aiid^/ay« apart, 

Meta, /icra (Met), beyond, change. 

Meta-morphose to change into another form. 

/the carrying or applying anything beyond its 
Meta-phor . . . . j ^^^^^ meaning- 

Met-eor a bright body beyond the air. 
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Paba, irapa, beside, from, with, contrary to. 

Literally. Henoe. 

/ a story or fable 

Para-ble 2k placing beside | iised to lUustrate 

' anything^. 

Para-olete . . . .one called to stand beside one. . \ _ , e^ . ,* 

\ Holy Spint. 

Para-dox what is contrary to or beside the common opinion, 

/ originally a mark t(;n^^«» ^ 

Para-grapli . . . . < d«s/^ the text, to show > a separate passage. 

• ' a division / 



Peri, ^e/oi, round about, 

Perl-patetio . . walking about .given to walking. 

Peri-od a going round a portion ot time. 

J a roundabout way of speaking — a circumlocution^ 
I or nsmg more words than are needed. 



Syn, aw (written, also, as Syl, Sym), with, together with. 

^ , . . .T (a meeting, a church 

Syn-od a going together < .? 

Syxn-phony .... a sounding together, or in harmony. 
Syl-Iable letters taken together -.to form one sound. 



OLD ENGLISH PEEFIXES 



A or An, in, on, at, to. 

A-bod in bed, 

A-flhore of i shore, 

A-boaxd on board, 

A-fleld to the yield, 

An-on in one instant immediately. 
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Be, nigh, on, to muke, by. 
It oflen has an intensive meaning, and sometimes a 

privative meaning. 

literally. Henoe. 

Be- wail to rnaJce a wailing. 

Bedspread .... to spread ovet . 

Be-hold to hok at 

Be-8prinkle ... .to sprinkle all over, 

Be-sznear to smear all over. 

Be-8ide at ot on the side. 

Be-fore at or on the front. 

Be-siesre to sit down before, or by, for attack. 

Be-head to take the head of ( *^ decapitate, to 

I guiUotine. 

Be-oalm ionu^acalm Uo bring a yeasel to 

( a stop. 

Be-dew to wet with deiQ » . . moisten. 

En (Em before h or p), to make. 

En-able to make able. * 

En-largre to make large. 

Em-power .... to give power to. 
Em-bolden ... .to make bold. 

« 

It also means in or into. 

En-rol to put in or on a roll. 

Em-balm to^M^ in balm. 

ExL'list to put into a list '.to enrol, to engage. 

En-dansrer to put in danger to put in risk. 

Em-bark to ^o into a bark (vessel) ... .to enter. 

Em-body to/on» into a body to incorporate. 

For, away, 

For-bid to bid not to do & thing ... .to prohibit. 

For-firet to get or put away from the memory. 

For-bear to bear forth or away to abstain from. 

For-glve to give away to remit, to pardon. 

For-lom gone away or lost wretched, hopeless. 

_ r to swear away (from the ) .^ „^««« «»i.<^i«r 

For-8wear . . . . i . ^^. ^ ^ J to swear felaely. 
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Fore, hefore (written, also, For). 

Literally. Hence. 

fore-see Ui see beforehand to anticipate. 

fore-warn to warn beforehand to set on one's g^rd. 

fore-most . . . .most to the front .most advanced. 

f or-ward towards what is before. 

fore-tell to tell beforehand. 

fore-bode to bode (toll or fear) beforehand. 

f ore-fiather before our father ancestor. 

fore-land land running to the front . . cape. 

Im (for In), to make, 

Im.-bitter to make bitter to grieve. 

Im-pair to make worse (pejor) to hurt. , 

Izn-poverish . . to make poor to exhaust.' 

Izn-prove to make proof of to make better. 

Mis, bad, wrong. 

Mis-bap what happens amiss or badl^. 

__. . _ , , , (a thing irrongly 

^i-*«*« ^aA-.« uTcw^/y ( underatood. 

Mis-oonduct . .wrong conduct. 

Mis-place to pUice wrongly. 

Mis-znanasre . .to manage toronglg. 

N, not. 

K-ever not ever. 

N-ot no whit or Jot. 

Out, beyond, above. 

Out-do to do beyond another to surpass. 

Out-run to run beyond another. 

Out-strip to ^0 beyond another to outrun. 

Out-live to live beyond another to survive. 

Out-vie to ^0 beyond in vicing with . .to surpass. 

Over, above, beyond. 

Over-done . . . .too much done tired, overcooked. 

Over-lay to lay over to smother, to cloud. 

Over-charge . .to charge overmuch. 
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Literally. Hence. 

Over-rtooK ... .to reach over what is right, .to cheat. 

Over-power ... .to g^ain power over to oyercomo 

OTer-sliadow . .to cast a shadow over to protect. 



To, thu% 



To-day this day, 

To-niffht this night. 



Un, not (like the Latin In), also tlxe retoerse. 

Un-fair not fair, 

T7n-true not true. 

TTn-flkilled .. ..not skilled, 

Un-hinffe to take off the hinges, 

Un-dress to take off the dress, 

Un-decelve . . . .U> free from deception, 

TJn-do \xi reverse what has been done, to loose, to ruiii. 

XJn-ravel the opposite of ravel to undo. 

TJn-ruly not submissive to rule imgoyemahle. 

Undeb, beneath, 

TJnder-CTirrent a current beneath the surfSetce. 

TTnder-g'o to ^o under to endure. 

TJnder-liand . . done with the hand secretly, as if from under, 
TJnder-value . .to value under what is correct, to depreciate. 

Up, upwards, 

XTp-heave to heave up. 

^ ^ ^ ( one who starts up suddenly from a lower to a 

XJp-start \ , . , -xj • vr 

\ higher position in bfe. 

Tip-set tQsetup .• .to over set. 

Up-land upper or high land, 

Up-rierht straight up honest, righteous. 

With, against, away, or hack, 

With-stand .... to stand against to oppose. 

With-hold ... .to h^ld back or away from . .to keep back. 
With-draw ... .to draw away from to take bac^. 
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VOCABULAEY. 

* 

For pronuneiatitm and spelling lessons^ and also to be learned by hearty 
throuffhout, besides being consulted for each lesson. 



a-ban-don, v.y to leave, forsake. 
A-ber-deen, p. n.y chief town 

of Aberdeenshire, Scotland; 

population, 100,000. On the 

Dee, at its mouth. 
A-bra-ham, p. n., the father of 

a multitude (of nations) ; 

founder of the Jewish nation, 

called still in the East "The 

Friend" (of Gk)d). From him 

has come to aH races the faith 

in the one living and true 

God. 
A-bram, p. n., the great father, 

early name of Abraham. 
a-ban*danoe, »., plenty that 

flows over, as wave after wave, 
ac-oi-dent, n., what be (or by) 

'fallSf-vrhai happens, an unex- 
pected event, a chance, 
ac-com-pan-i-ment, n,, what 

goes along with. 
ao-co8t, t;.,to address or speak 

to ; lit. to go to the side of, 
ac-ouse, r., to lay a charge 

against one. 
ac-cuB-toxned, p, and a., used, 

familiarised to. 
A-cbil-les, p. »., a Greek hero, 

in "Hpmer," the bravest of all 

the Greeks at Troy (fabulous). 
ac-know-Iedflre,t7., to recognise, 

to admit, to own. 
ac-QTiire, v., to gain something 

sought, 
ac-quit, v,f to set free, to set at 

rest, 
a-dieu, »., lit. "I commend you 

to Godf* a farewell. 
ad-dres0, v,, to turn to, to direct 

to. 
a-dept, n.f one who has reached 

proficiency, one skilled. 
ad-Join-iner, a., joining to. 



ad-Jure, v,, to charge on oath, 
or very solemnly. 

ad-ml-ral, n., commander of a 
fleet. 

ad-mit, r., to allow, own. 

A-jaz, p,n.,a. Greek at the siege 
of Troy, bravest of aU next to 
Achilles (fabulous). 

Al-der-8bot, p. n., a. village in 
Hampshire, three miles from 
Famham; a military camp 
now. 

Am-a-zons, p. n., a fabulous 
race of female soldiers, who 
cut off the right breast, 1^ let 
them draw the bow the better. 

am-bas-sa-dor, n,, a messenger 
sent on ali embassy or mission 
between kings or states. 

am-ple, a., large. 

a-xnuse, v., to give something 
to muse or think of, so as to fill 
the time pleasantly. 

An-erlo-Sax-ons, ^. n., Saxons 
who came from North Grer- 
many and settled in England ; 
first coming, a.d. 409. 

An-jou, p. n., an ancient pro- 
vince of France, to the south- 
west of Normandy. 

an-8wer, v., to speak in reply j n., 
what is spoken in reply. 

an-ta-gro-xiist, ;}., one who con- 
tends or struggles with 
another. 

a-part-xnent, n., a room apart, 
in a house, &c. 

ap-pear-ance, n,, look, out- 
ward figure. 

ap-plause, t2.,praise by clapping 
the hands. 

Arc-tlo, a,, the extreme north, 
60 called from the constella- 
tion of the GrecU and Lesser 
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Bear, whicli mark the polar 
Bides. 

ar-ffu-ment, n,, reasoning 
which tnakei clear. 

ar-is-toc-ra-cy, «., rule of the 
besff where supreme power is 
held by a few nohility. 

ar-mour, n., ancient dress of 
metal or leather, &c., for de- 
fence in war. 

ar-ranare, v., to range in order. 

ar-ti-ole, n., a small part, any- 
thing small ; lit. a small knot 
or joint, in the body, in plants, 
or in twigs. 

aa-oer-tain, v., to find for cer- 
tain. 

a«-iail-ant, »., one who leapt 
or springs on another, that is, 
attacks him. 

at-fuf-ance, »., declaration 
that can be trusted, or is sure. 

aa-ton-Uh, v., to cause to stare 
with wonder. 

Aua-tra-li-a, p. n., an immense 
continental island in the 
southern hemisphere ; area, 
3,000,000 square miles; first 
English settlement in it at 
Foit Jackson in 1788. 

aux-il-i-a-rieB, n. pi., /pipers. 

a-vail-a-ble, a., that may be 
turned to value, of use, usable. 

Bad-a-JO0,it;. fi., a frontier city 
of Spain; besieged thrice by 
WoUington ; taken April 6, 
1812, with awful slaughter. 

bap-tize, v., lit. to dip into ; to 
baptize, by dipping or sprink- 
ling. 

Bar-ba-does, p. n., a West 
India island 90 miles from St. 
Vincent; 21 miles long, 14 
broad; population, 123,000. 

Bar-fleur, p. n., an old port of 
Normandy, opposite the Islo 
of Wight, whence William 
sailed to tho Conquest of 
England. 



bar-on, n., lit. a man, a higk 
Tassal of his lord, a Nonnaii 
noble. 

bat-ter, v., to keep beating. 

Bat-tie, p. n., in Sussex, a 
parish, and .market town, 
population, 4,000. 

bay, n., a bend of the shore 
inwards. 

bay-on-et, n., the short spear 
fixed to soldiers' rifles, first 
made or used at Bayonne, in 
France. 

bear, n., here, the Polar bear, 
lives on the ice, preys on 
seals, fish &c. ; white, very 
fierce. 

be-haT-ioor, n., conduct, man- 
ners. 

be-numb-ing, p. and a., mak- 
ing numb or torpid. 

be-seech, v., to pray earnestly, 
to beseek, 

be-8iege, v., to sit down before 
a town, in war, to take it (of 
an army). 

be-sted, part, of 'bestead,' to 
■ place, to beset. 

be-tray, v., to deliver up to the 
enemy (by treachery). 

be-wail, v., to lament. 

be-wil-dered, p. and a., lost in 
confusion, perplexed. 

bit-tern, n., a wading bird, fre- 
quenting lonely pools, &c., 
named bittern from its bull" 
like call. 

Black Coun-try, p. n., district 
in middle and north of Eng- 
land, which is black and 
desolate from the smoke, 
refuse, &c., of furnaces, coal- 
pits, &c. 

Blake, p. n,, a great English 
admiral. Bom at Bridge- 
water, 1599 ; died, 1658. 
Fought for Parliament in tiie 
Great Kebellion, and at sea, 
imder Cromwell's protejc- 
torate. 
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blast, v., to blow violently, to 
blight (of Ughtning, sorrow, 
an explosion). 

bligrht, n., what withers or 
hlastis, as insects, lightning, 
&c. 

blis-ter, v., to raise the skin in 
watery bubbles or puffs. 

blithe-BOxne, a., cheerful, joy- 
ous. 

blouse, n.f a French word for a 
smock-frock, or outer gar- 
ment, of linen, for men. 

l)lub-ber, n., the fat of whales, 
which is loose tissue, full of 
bubbles of oil. 

blun-der-biuis, n., a ffutty shorfc 
and wide in tiiie barrel, hold- 
ing a number of balls. 

bo-a, n.f a huge serpent, so called 
from gliding over the mud or 
mire, or from the fable that it 
sucks the milk of cattle. 

board, t?., to enter on board a 
ship by force, also peaceably. 

board-ingr-pike, n., a pike or 
short spear used in boarding 
ships. 

boat-hook, m., a hook on along 
handle for pulling in or push- 
ing off boats. 

bofir, n.f a marsh, wet ground. 

lK>inb, n., a shell or cone of iron 
full of explosive materials, 
which burst it when it is fired ; 
very deadly; (named from 
the sound). 

boom-ingr, p.y sounding like a 
^mb (used of the bittern, the 
sea, a drum, &c.^ 

boun-ti-fol, a.f full of goodness, 
open-handed. 

Boiime-moutb, p. m., a sea- 
coast town in Hampshire.. 

Jbow-sprit, »., the boom or spar 
which sprouts or stands out 
from the bows or bent part, 
the front of a ship. 

l>rasrf v., to make a noise, to 
boast. 



branch, n., an arm of a tree. 
brav7l, n., a confused noise, a 

noisy quarrel. 
brawn-y, a., fleshy, muscular, 

like the flesh of a boar. 
bra-zen, a., of brass, 
bril-liant, a., shining like a 

beryl or pearl, sparkling, 

splendid 
brixn-stone, n., burning stone, a 

name for sulphur, 
brink, n., edge. 
Bris-tol, j7. n., a city of England 

on the Bristol Channel, in the 

coimties of Gloucester'and So- 
merset; population, 150,000. 
broad-side, n., a volley from all 

the guns along the whole side 

of a ship. 
Bruus-wick, p. n., formerly a 

German duchy, now part of 

German empire; population, 

100,000. 
buck, n., lit. a ^butting animal, 

the male of deer, rabbits, &c. 
bus-tie, n., the being very busy 

or stirring, 
bus-tling, j9., busying one*s self, 

moving quickly. 
by-stand-er, n., one standing 

by. 

cab-in, n., a hut, a small room 
in a ship. 

cane, n., a reed, when stout 
enough, used for walking- 
sticks, &c. 

ca-noe, n., an Indian word for a 
boat. 

cape, n., a head or point of land 
running into the sea. 

car-bon-ic a-cid eras, n., a gas 
deadly to man, but the food 
of plants, formed naturally 
from volcanoes, also, as the 
choke-damp of coal mines, and 
by breathing, fermenting or 
putrifying. 

car-firo, n., what a ship carries, 

car«nal, a., of the flesh. 
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car-ol-liner, j9., singing joy or 
praise, &c., like the bong of a 
chorus (at a village festiyal) 
for dancing by. 

car-ouse, v.j to drink all out, 
with noise and reyelling. 

car-riag>e-8rans, n. pi., cannon 
on gun-carriages. 

cas-u-al-ty, n., what falh out, 
an accident. 

ca-tas-tro-phe, n., an overturn^ 
ing, a sad ending. 

cat-er-pil-lar, n., a peeler of the 
leaves, the larva of a moth, but- 
terfly, or other insect. 

oave, n., a hollow part in hills. 

ceil-ingr, n,, roof, as heaven is 
the roof of the world. 

cen-siire, n., the judgment of a 
censor, that is, one who ap- 
proved or condemned as right 
or wrong in morals, &c., in 
ancient Eome ; he had also to 
keep account of the property 
of citizens, hence census, a 
counting. 

cen-tu-ry, n., a hundred years. 

cha-fer, n,, a kind of beetle. 

chaise, n., a seated carriage, less 
than a coach. 

ohal-lengre, v., to defy, to call 
to trial (in battle, war, &c.) 

chan-cel, n., the part of a church 
railed off for the clergy. 

chase-guns, n. pi., cannon 
placed in the bows of a ship 
to fire while chasing an 
enemy. 

chat-ter-ingr, p., chatting, or 
speaking very fast and indis- 
tinctly. 

cher-ish, v., to take care of, pro- 
tect ; lit. to cheer. 

cher-ub, n., a high order of 
angel. 

chine, «., a very narrow and 
deep cleft in the land through 
which a streamlet runs. 

chintz, n., cotton cloth, printed 
in diferent colours* 



cho-ms, ft., Hinging in which 
a number take part. 

ci-der-press, »., pr^s for mak> 
ing cider, an intoxicating drink 
made from apples. 

cln-ders, n. pi., remains of 
burned coal, &c. 

cit-a-del, n., lit. a little eity^ 
then a fortress defending a 
city. 

dang*, v., to strike with a ring- 
ing sound. 

clat-ter-iner,!?., a rattling sound 
cd&tinued. 

diif, »., what has been cleft, a 
steep mountain side. 

cli-znax, n., lit. a rising as by 
steps, or a ladder, the highest 
point Beached. 

olot-ted, a., in clods, or lumps, 
(of congealed blood, of cream, 
&c.) 

clouds, n.pl., the vapour masses 
of the sky, which are like hills 
or great clods, 

clo-ver, n., the cleft plant, from 
its leaf, grown for pastiire. 

dut-ter, n., clatter, noise. 

cofir'>no-m.en, n., a name joined 
to the proper name. 

co-hort, n., a band of soldiers, 
the t^th of a Boman legion, 
about five or six hundred 
men. 

coil, v., to wind in rings, to 
gather together, 

come-ly, a., becoming, fair. 

com-fort-a-ble, a., strengthen-^ 
ing ; in a state of ease of mind 
or body. 

com-i-cal; a., laughable ; relat- 
ed to comedy, which word 
comes from titie festivals in 
villages of old, where masks 
were used, songs sung, and 
laughter aboimded. 

com-mand-xnent, n., a law, re- 
quirement ; what is given to 
one*s hand to do. 

coxn-men-ta-ry, ».,the thoughts 
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of the mind on anything ; ex- 
planation. 

com^xnity v.j to put into one's 
hands ; to entrust. 

com-nxon-er, n.y one of the 
common people. 

coxn-nxu-ni-oa-tion, n,f what 
makes a matter or place com- 
mon or open — as writing, in- 
tercourse, a connecting pas- 
sage, &c. 

coxn-pas-sion, ;?., suffering with 
another, pity. 

coxn-pel, v., to drive to, to force. 

com-pli-xnent, »., pleasing 
flattery. 

com-po-si-tion, »., what is put 
together, of literary work, &c. 

con-cemed, p., interested. 

con-duct, V,, to lead, manage. 

con-fed-e-rate, a., joined by a 
common agreement to which 
each has sworn ; ft., one thus 
joined. 

con-fa-8ion, »., the \i^kn%pou,red 
or mixed together. 

con-gre-firate, v., to collect to- 
gether, like ajhck. 

con-nect, f., to bind with, to 
join. 

con-nec-tion, n, , what hinds or 
nnites together, communica- 
tion. 

con-se-crat-ed, a., set apart as 
holy, made Judy, 

con-se-quence, 92., what follows 
with or from something else. 

conserve, »., h:m\A preserved en- 
tire in sugar. 

con-sid-er-a-tion, n., lit. the 
watching the stars together, 
which needs thought, care, 
study (used of those who of 
old watched the stars for 
omens, &c.) 

con-ster-na-tion, n., lit. a 
strewing over the ground 
(from terror), great fear. 

0On-8ult-a-tion, n., the meeting 
together for counsel. 



con-tem-po-ra-ries, n,, pi., 
those living at the same time. 

con-test, n., strife ; from to call 
to witness, to witness against, 
as part of a trial at law. 

con-tract, v., to draw together to 
make an agreement ; to bar- 
gain, to agree. 

con-tra-ri-e-ties, n. pi., con- 
trasts, opposites. 

con-ve-ni-ent, a., agreeable ; 
lit. coming together (with your 
desire or pleasure). 

Oook, Oaptain James, p. n., a 
great sailor. Bom 1728; 
killed atthe Sandwichlslands, 
1779, on his third voyage 
round the world. Eose from 
a boy on a coal-barge to a 
great captain in the royal 
navy. 

copse, n., a coppice, or young 

• wood where faggots maybe 
cut. 

corpse, n., a human body ; now, 
only when dead. 

coun-te-nance, n., face, look. 

craft-y, a,, strong in seizing 
chances, cunning, scheming. 

craunch, v., to craunch or crush 
with the teeth. 

cra-vat, n., a neck-cloth used 
by the Cravats or Croats. 

cred-i-ble, a., that can be be- 
lieved. 

crest, n., the comb-lil^e growth 
on the head of birds, &c. ; 
the top of a bank, &e. 

crev-ice, n., a crack or rent. 

croak, v., to make a low, hoarse 
sound ; hence, to f orbode evil. 

cuck-oo, n., a bird of the order of 
Climbers, named from its cry 

cnxn-ber-less, a., free from in- 
cumbrance, that is, weight or 
hindrance. 

cur-rent, n., a running stream. . 

cus-tom-er, n., one who is ac- 
customed to buy at a particu- 
lar place. 
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cu-tlc-le, N., the otiier Bkin. 
cut-ter, «., a light hoat made to 
€ui swiftly through the water. 

dab-ble, v,, to dab oxer, to 

bespatter. 
dar->lizL8'> M.,a littie dear. 
dauntless, a., not to be cowed 

or terrified, 
death-ad-der, m., an Australian 

Tiper. 
de-bauob-ed, e., gone aetrajf 

from the right j vicious, 
deck, v.y to eover<t to adorn, 
dec-or-a-tion, n., ornament, 

what makes becoming, 
ded-1-oate, «'., lit. to give i^ith 

open declaration ; to consecnite, 

to devote. 
See. See Asebdebn. 
de-fl-ance, n., the act of del)* • 

ing ; a challenge. ' 
del-i-cate, a., Jit to he dedieateiX 

to the gods ; .then frail, easily' 

hurt, as the finest things 

necessarily are. 
del-i-cate-ly, adv,f pleasantly, 

tenderly. 
dell, »., a dale, a narrow valley 

between hills. 
de-moc-ra-cy, n., rule of the 

people, supreme power resting 

in them. 
de-mo-li-tion, n., the act of 

pulling down, or bringing to 

a shapeless ruin, 
der-visb, n., a Mahometan de- 
votee ; lit. a poor man. 
Der-went, p. »., a Yorkshire 

river, flows sixty mileS ; falls 

into the Ouse. 
de-serve, v., to have a right to 

from service, 
des-tine, v., to intend, to make 

for a special end. 
de-ter-mlne, v., to set bounds 

or limits to ; to resolve. 
dev-o-tee, n.^ one devoted, or 

vakfed away to the service of a 

god. 



d«x-t«r-oiiarlT) Mfr., as with 

the rig^t hand ;''8kilfaUY. 
dio-tioB-«r-y, w., a ¥Mrdiook. 
dif-flar-enoe, m., contrast, dis- 
tinction, 
din-cls, M., a slight hoUow, as 

if made bv a bhw, 
din-go, M., Austxalian wild dog, 

like a wolf, and fien^ 
dia-olose, r., to show, reveal. 
dis-ea-gaca, v., tOsmake clear 

from, disentangle, 
dis-graoe, n., sbiime, the being 

out of favour or grace, 
dis-hon-es-ty, n., theft. 
dls-lodgs, «., to force out of a 

spot ; to lodge is lit. to set in 

a bower ; then to fix, to settle. 
dis-mal, a., dreary, sad. 
dis-mlM, f ., to send away, 
dis-xniss-al, ti., the sending 

away, 
dls-play, v., to unfold, to show, 
dls-so-lute, a,, loose in morals ; 

profligate, 
dis-tino-tion, n., that which 

marks, and thus sets apart; 

rank, honour, badge, 
lis-tri-bute, v,, to divide among, 
lis-trust-ful, a,, suspicious. 
dis-turb-anoe, n,, agitation ; 

the confusion as of a crowd 

scattered* 
dit-ty, ft., lit. a saying ; a little 

poem, 
di-yerse, a., various, 
do-cil-i-ty, n , teachableness. 
do-xnes-tic, v., servant, belong^ 

ing to fi hotue, 
downsy in,, pi., high, rolling 

land like hills; upland pas- 
tures, 
drag, n., that which we draw 

along the bottom to catch on 

anything desired to be brought 

up. 
drift, v., to (frtftf (before wind 

or current). 
drone, n., the male bee in oom- 

mon hives, which lives in idle^ 
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nes9 ; so callod from its hum' 

ming ; an idle fellow. 
dry-salt-er-y, n., place where 

dHed or salted meat is sold, or 

pickles, gums, dyes, &c. 
duck-weed, »., a Tery small* 

leaved floating plant; often 

covers our i>onds and ditches. 
dump-liner, »., a dumpy ^ round 

solid pudding. 
Dun-keld, jp. m., a town fourteen 

miles from Perth, Scotland; 

population, 3,000. 
du-ra-tion, n., continuaneey 

from being so hardened as not 

to feel the effects of time. 

•a-firer-ly, o^^., keenly,, ear- 
nestly. 

ear-nest, rr., serious, zealous. 

earth-quake, »., a quaking of 
the earth. 

ea^es, »., the projectiug edge 
of a sloping roof 

Bd-ln-bursrh, p. n., capital of 
Scotland ; population, 225,000. 

Bd-ward the Oon-fee-sor, je? n . , 
died A.D. 1066, called Confes- 
sor from .his religiousness; 
founded Westminster Abbey ; 
tomb in do. 

e-lude, t?., to escape from hy 
trick, 

elves, n.pl. of elf, 9^ fairy or 
dwarf. 

em-blem, m., type, image, pic- 
ture. 

e-merge, f ., to rue out of. 

exn-ploy-ment, »., occupation, 
work. 

en-oamp, i;., to pitch a camp. 

en-cour-age, v., to raise the 
courage of, to animate, to 
cheer. 

on-du-rance, n., lit. lasting out ; 
a bearing without shrinking. 

en-er-gy, n,, power working in 
one. 

en-list, V,, to put on a li»t ; to 
enrol. 



en-rap-tur-ed,p. and a, , carried 
away with joy, transported 
with joy, 

en-shrine, t^., to put in a shrine 
or sacred casket or coffer (for 
jewels, writings, sacred relics). 

en-siffn, »., the distinctive flag 
or badge, as of a country, a 
regiment, &c. 

en-tan-gle, v,, to snare in a 
tangle. 

en-ter-prize, n., anything vn- 
dertaken. 

en-tic-ing, a., attractive; hav- 
ing qualities which entice. 

e-qua-tor, »., an imaginary 
circle round the earth's centre, 
dividing it into two equal 
partSf or hemispheres, that is, 
half-spheres, or globes. 

er-mine, »., white fur of a 
creature of the weasel kind, 
found in northim Europe. 

e-rup-tion, n., a breaking out 
(of a bumiDg mountain) 

es-cape, v., to flee away. 

Es-qui-maux, |7. fi., people of 
the . American polar regions, 
of the Asiatic Tartar family. 

es-tab-lish, i;., to make stable, 
to fix, to settle. 

e-tor-nal-ly, adv., for ever. 

Et-na, Mount, p. n.,a. volcano 
in SicHy, 11,000 feet high, 
sixty-three miles round at its 
foot, 

Eu-ro-pe-an, a., belonging to 
Europe. 

ex-act-ly, adv., forced out so aa 
to fit ; precisely, carefully. 

ex-claim, v., to cry out, 

ex-er-cise, v., to use, to task. 

ox-ile, »., a banisT^ed one, with 
or against his own will. 

ex-pe-di-tion, n., a body of men 
sent out on a special journey 
or voyage ; lit. men who have 
cleared their feet from hin- 
drances and can go on an 
errand quickly. 
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ez-pel, v.f to drive out, to put 
away. 

ex-pen-ses, »., what we expend 
or lay out ; lit. weigh out. 

eac-plain, f., to make plain, 

ex-ten-si ve, a.j stretching out, 
wide, of great extent. 

ex-tract, «., to draw out. 

ex-ult-inff-ly, adv.j trium- 
phantly ; rejoicingly, so as to 
leap for joy. 

fac-tion, v., a party in opposi- 
tion to another. 

f a-keer, p. n.f a poor man ; an 
Indian devotee. 

fa-xni-li-ar, d.j well-known; lit. 
belonging to the /ami It/. 

DEtnff, n., lit., that which seizes; 
the poison-teeth of snakes; 
long teeth. 

Fam-bor-oufirh, p.n.fSk Hamp- 
shire parish. 

fas-ci-nate, v., to get under 
absolute control (by the eye, 
by false praise, by spells, 
&c.) 

fast-neBS, n., stronghold. 

feifim-ed, a., pretended. 

feU, n., a rocky hill. 

fer-ret, n., a creature of the 
weasel kind, used to seek out 
rabbits from their burrows. 

fer-vour, «., warmth. 

fib, n.f a soft word for lying. 

flb-binff, p, and a., teUing 
fables. 

fld-gret, r., to be restless. 

fist-l-oufTs, n,pl,f a fight with 
the fists. 

flab-by, a.,Jlapjfi/, loose, with- 
out substance, soft. 

flagr, n.f the yellow iris, a wild 
plant of the f anuly to which 
the crocus and gladiolus be- 
long. 

Flan-dera, p, n., now part of 
Belgium ; pop., 1,500,000. 

Ilat-ter-y, n., soft, deceiving 
praifie. 



flick-er, v., to flutter like a bird's 
wings ; waver ; move Hke an 
unsteady flame, 
flight, n.f the act offing. 
flint, n., lit., arrow-stone; because 
• anciently used for arrow- 
heads ; the very hard stones 
found in chalk, formed always 
round some speck of sponge, 
shell, &c., as a centre, 
flit-tingr,^. and a., swiftly mov- 
ing (Jleeting). 
floe, n.y a large mass of ice 

floating on the sea. 
flut-ter-iner, p. and ».,. flapping 
the wings quickly, but not in 
flying. 
form, n.y a seat, a bench ; what 

bears one. 
for-mi-da-ble, a., fitted to cause 

fear. 
for^ti^fl-ca-tion, n.f ii place made 

strong, a castle. 
f08<i8il, n., lit., a thinq dug up 
turned to stone (oi the re- 
mains of plants and living 
creatures). 
found-er, v., to go to the 

bottom, 
fringe, n., border of loose hang- 
ing IJireads. 
fHftk-er, n., one "Who goes light- 
ly, eaJsHy, freshly. 
Frith of Forth, p. n., the aim 
of the sea between Fife and 
the Lothians ; the Forth &ll8 
into it. 
fa-ri-ous-ly, adv.^ madly, fuU 

of fury. 
fuX'Tow, n.f the ridge made by 
the plough, from the plou^ 
being compared to a rootitty' 
up creature like a sow. 
furze, ft., the whin or gorse. 

gale, n.f a strong breeze, 
ffal-ley, n., a vessel on which 

both sails and oars are used ; 

stiU used in some parts : once 

oniversally used. 
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firansr-way, n., going way ; the 
part of a ship's deck to go in 
or out at. 

srar-land, v.y to wreathe with 
flowers. 

ere-ner-ic, a., of a genus or large 
division of plants or animals. 

igrexi-er-08-i-ty, «., open-he.art- 
ednesSy nobleness of (Usposition. 

Q-eorg'-i-a, p. n., one of the old 
colonies of England, in Ame- 
rica ; now one of the United 
States; population, about a 
million, one third of them 
black ; nearly one-flfth larger 
than England. 

Ger-xnan-y, p, n., formerly a 
mob of separate states, now a 
great empire in Europe ; head, 
the king of Prussia; pop. 
41,000,000. 

grhast-ly, a , like a g/iost. 

gild, v.f to cover with a thin 

, coating of gold. 

firla-cier, w., a great ice-river. 

grlen, n., a narrow vale through 
which a stream runs or ran. 

srlimpse, n., a gleam, a passing 
view. 

firloam-infir, »., twilight. 

firnaw, v., to bite with a noise of 
the teeth; to bite off by de- 
grees. 

g-or-geons, 0., splendid (as if 
adorned with a gorget armour 
or noble dress for the gorge 
or throat and breasts). 

Goths, p. n.pl., an ancient Ger- 
man people. 

grass-bop-per, n., an insect of 
the cricket family; its long 
hind legs enable it to hop 
great lengths over the grass, 

STat-i-tude, n.,'ihe feeUng of 
giutefulness or thankfulness. 

Great Tar-znouth or Tar- 
mouth, p, n,f seaport in Nor- 
folk; population, 30,000. 

Green-land, p. n., a very cold 
country of N. E. America, 



under perpetual snow, except 
in some southern valleys, 
which were green when first 
discovered ; it is Danish. 

hand-ker-chief, »., a kerchief 
is literally a square of cloth to 
cover the head; a h<md ker- 

' chief is one used by the hand. 

hand-som.e, a., beautiful; lit. 
what^/^ the hands (as a gener- 
ous gift), then what pleases us. 

hang-er, m., a short broad-sword, 
bent at the point. 

Han-o-ver, p. »., capital of for- 
mer kingdom of Hanover, now 
part of German empire; pop. 
46,000. 

har-bour, n., lit. a safe place 
for an army ; any refuge for 
ships, &c. 

Har-old, p. ft., second son of 
Godwin, Earl of Kent ; was 
about seventy when killed in 
A.D. 1066. 

bar-row, v., to break up the 
clods with a great square or 
three - cornered horse - rake, 
with iron teeth ; to tear up in 
any similar way. 

hatch-et, n., a small axe for 
Jmcking, 

Ha-wa-ii, p. n., the largest of 
the Sandwich Islands, for- 
merly Owyhee ; Captain Cook 
kiUed here 1779. 

health-y, a., in health, that is, 
being whole ; whence, holg. 

hearth-rug, n., a large (rough) 
mat laid before the hearth, or 
earth on which the fire was 
laid. 

heatb-er, n,, heath, 

hel-met, n., a covering, or ar- 
mour, for the head. 

Hen-ry I., p.n., son of WiBiam 
the Conqueror, called Beaur 
derk, or the Scholar, bom 
at Selby, Yorkshire, 1068, 
died at !Kouen, 1136. 
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her-ald, n., lit. the shouter; one 
who prodaimB ; a f oremmiOT 

Her-cu-les, p, n., a fabulous 
hero, said to he the son of 
Jupiter, with a woman for 
mother ; the god of strength. 

hes-i-tate, v., to stick fast ; to 
doubt; to wayer, he unde- 
cided. 

Hiffh-lands, p, n. pl.f central 
part (mountainous) of Scotland 
— hiffh land. 

'*hi88-ing lifirht," the aurora 
borealis (northern dawn), call- 
ed also northern lights ; great 
magnetic lights which siioot 
up the heayens, brightest in 
the north. 

hook-ey, n., a game at ball 
played with a hooked stick. 

hoist, v., to raise; to run up a 
flag, sail, &e, ' 

hol-i-days, n. pi., holy days, on 
which no work was done. 

hol-low, a.f where there is a 
hols; n., a sunk place. 

liome-stead, n., place where 
one's home is; the farmer's 
fields round his house. 

hon-our-a-ble, a., giving hon- 
our* 

hull, n., the outer shell, of a ship, 
&c. 

hiiin-bly,a^^.,Ht. on the ground; 
lowly. 

Hun-stan-ton, p. n., a village 
in Norfolk ; population, 500 ; 
on the coast of the Wa^ 

hurl, v., to whirl, to throw vio- 
lently. 

hast-linir» p., pushing against 
each other. 

hut, n., a place in which you 
can hide; a shulior; a small 
poor makeshift for a dwell- 
ing. 

hy-poc rt-ay, n., lit. playing a 
part on the stage, and hence, 
playing a part not your own ; 
deceit.' 



ioe-berflr, n., a mountain or herg 
of ice. 

Ice Kingr, n., a poetical name 
for winter. 

Ice-land, />. ft., a T)ani8h island 
in arctic circle; 300 miles from 
east to west, 210 from north 
to south; full of volcanoes; 
population, 60,000 ; has never 
been fully exploreid. 

i-dol, n., image' likeness by 
which ' we as it were see the 
reality; the image of a god. 

ig-no-rance, »., the being with- 
out knowledge, 

iU-texn-per-ed, a., fretful, quar- 
relsome. 

il-lus-trate, v., to throw light 
upon; to display; to show 
clearly. 

ixu-xne-di-ate-ly, adv,, with no- 
thing between; directly. 

im-port-ance, n., a weight, a 
consequence. 

im-pres-sion, n., what is pressed 
at printed into, as the mind 
— or printed from, as a page 
from type. 

in-ces-sant, a,, unceasing, 

in-ci-dent, n., what fails into 
one's way ; an event. 

in-cred-i-bly, adv., beyond be- 
lief 

ln-ored-u-lou8, a,, unwilling to 
believe. 

In-di-a, !?.»., a great country in 
Asia, governed by England ; 
1,900 miles from north to 
south, 1,500 from east to 
west; twenty-seven times as 
large as England, with Wales ; 
pop., 240,000,000. 

in-di-cate, v,, to point out, as 
an index, 

in-dig-ua-tion, fi., anger at 
something unworthy. 

in-dulge, v,, to give way to, 
to allow. 

in-du8-tri-ou8, a,, busyj op- 
posite of idle. 
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in-fitn-oy, n,, the being too young 
to apeak, 

in-fect, V.J to disturb, trouble. 

in-flrxn-i-ty, n,, weakness ; tlie 
not "being^rw or strong. 

in-flict, v., Ht. to strike on ; to 
impose punishment. 

in-form-er, fi., one who in- 
forms against others for some 
breach of law. 

in-hab-it, v., to live in. 

in-no-cent-ly, adv., blameless- 

in-QLui-ry, n., the aeejcing into 
a matter. 

in-spire, v,, to breathe into; 
to cause. 

in-stinct, n., what moves the 
creatures to act as tl^ey do ; 
their reason. 

in-stmct, v.^ to lay or set one 
on another; to teach, which 
is a building up of know- 
ledge ; to set in order; to in- 
form. 

in-tel-li-srence, »., news (what 
we learn by being able to 
choose^ or decide between, or 
upon what we hear), ability. 

in-truBt, V.J to trust with. 

in-va-ri-a-bly, adv.j without 
varying J constantly. 

i-ron-bound, a., coast lined 
or bounded by iron^like rocks. 

is-land, n., an eye of land in 
the midst of water; land sur- 
rounded by water, 

I-tal-ian-iron (used as a yerb), 
to make a frill into round 
waves by an Italian iron. 

Jack-daw, m., a smaller species 

of bird of the crow kin£ 
jasr-ffed, a., cleft j notchod« 
Ja-va, p. n.j an island in the 
Eastern Archipelago ; Dutch ; 
630 miles long, 35 to 126 
miles broad; has twelve act- 
ive volcanoes; climate very 
hot; population, 8,500,000* 



I jeal-ouB, a., lit. zealous; sus- 
picious. 

Je-ru-sa-lem, p, n. {the city oj 
peace), capital of Palestine; 
population now, about 15,000. 

jest, n.j a joke, fun ; an act. 

jet, n.j what is thrown, as a 
spout of water, &c. 

jew-el, n.j a Joy ; a precious 
thing. 

job-binff, p., striking or stab- 
bing suddenly ; from the 
Gaelic word for a beak. 

judffvxnent, n.j the declaring 
what iajust in law, sentence. 

Ja-li-u8 C8B-8ar,i9.n., bom b. c, 
100 ; murdered by the Eoman 
nobles in the senate-house, at 
Bome, B.C. 43; dictator of 
Home. 

juxn-ble, v.j to mix together. 

jiist-Iiner, n.j coming againstj of 
persons pushing against each 
other. 

ju-ven»ile, a., of or belongini; 
to the young, 

kan-sra-roo, n.j an Australian 
quadruped, with a pouch for 
its young ; very long hind 
and very short fore-legs; 
cannot run, but leaps as &st 
as a horse can follow — ^belongs 
to the order of Marsupials. 

kid-nap-per, n., one who steals 
a kid or child ; a man-stealer. 

kingr-ftsli-er, n., a little bird 
with king -like plumage, which 
feeds on the fish of ponds and 
rivers. 

knigrht, n.j a youth, a servant ; 
a military dignity conferred 
in the Middle Ages on the 
youths of noble families. 

knoll, ft., a knob or mound of 
rising ground. 

lab-or-a-tor-y, n., lit. place to 
labour in; a chemist's work- 
room. 
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Lab-xa-dor, p. n. (aolden eoa«fjf 
a bleak region of the Domi- 
nion of Canada; three times 
as large as England; north 
of the St. Lawrence; on the 
Atlantic 

la-bur-num, n., a graceful low- 
growing tree, with drooping 
lowers. 

land-lord, »., a lord or owner 
of land or houses. 

lar-der, ti., where lard is kept, 
meat room. 

lark, n.f a joke (a slang word). 

laufirh-lngr-Jack-ass, n., the 
ffiant kingfisher, so called 
from, its strange cry ; length, 
18 inches; Australian. 

laun-dry-wo-man, n., a wash' 
er-woman. 

la-va, »^, the fiery stream which 
laves volcanoes in eruptions. 

lawn, »., grassy space before 
mansions. 

lea, f}., land laid out in grass; 
fallow or unsown land. 

league, v., to make a bond or 
treaty. 

ledgre, »., small moulding 
against which a window 
shuts ; a shelf; that on which 
anything can lie, 

leer-a-cy, n., what is left one hy 
will, 

lep-ro-sy, »., the scaly disease, 
because the skin falls off in 
scales. Common Irom Bible 
times in Asia ; once common 
in Europe, after the crusades; 
leper houses abounded in Bri- 
tam; Bobert Bruce died of 
leprosy, A. D. 1309; now found 
in Europe only in Norway 
and Spain. 

li-ohen or litoh-en, n., an 
humble kind of phmt found 
on rocks and trees. 

lleffe, fi., a lord to whom one is 
bound to render seryices, as 
subjectfl to a Meg. 



li-lac, M., a well-known flower- 
ing shrub, first from Persia 

lime-stone, n. (gluing or slimy 
stone), stone used to build 
walls together; prepared by 
fuming. 

lin-firer, v., to be long in a state 
or place. 

lit-er-ar-y, 0., belonging to 
literature or letters. 

lit-te^, f'., to strew in confu- 
sion, as straw for a bed, 

loon, ft., a clown, a rude person, 
a rogue ; often used without 
any injurious sense. 

lop-ears, n, pi., ears looped or 
folded oyer and hanging 
down. 

Lo-thi-ans, n. pl.f the counties 
of Edinburgh (Mid. L.), Had- 
dington (East L.|, and Lin- 
lithgow (West. L.). 

Ittrk-inff-place, n., a hiding- 
place ; where one lies in wait. 

Ma-delr-a, p.n., Portuguese is- 
land, off N. W. Africa; one of 
a small group ; 30 miles long, 
12 broad; all mountains; 
pop., 120,000; capital, Fun- 
chal. 

maff-a-zlne, n., a storehouse. 

maff-ic, n.f the science of the 
Magi, or ancient philosophers 
of Persia; sorcery, tricks, or 
wonders of the black art. 
* maff-ne-si-a, ft., a white earth, 
thought of old to act like a 
magnet. 

main-shronds, n., the rigging 
which holds the nuun-mast — 
its clothing, 

mal-ice, n., badness; spite, ill- 
wifl. 

m.an-of-war, n., a ship of war. 

man-ore, »., lit. what enriches 
the soil, as working it toith the 
hand does. 

man-u-scrlpt, ft., what is writ' 
ten with the hand. 
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xnar-i-ner, n., one belonging to 
the sea; a sailor. 

xnar-tyr, n.f a wiineai for the 
truth by dying for it. 

mas-sa-crey n., a butchering — 
killing without distinction, 
with cruelty stnd violence. 

mat-in, n., morning prayers, &c. 

Mat-ter-ltiom, p. »., a high 
moimtain in the Swiss Alps. 

May-incr, p,, gathering May, 
or hawthorn, which blossoms 
in May. 

May-Queen, n., a girl crowned 
with May (hawthorn) as 
Queen of May. 

mel-an-cliol-y, a., being sad by 
black bile ; gloomy, causing 
sadness. 

men-ac-infir-ly, ad/o,^ threaten- 
ingly. 

mer-chant, »., a trader (on a 
large scale). 

zner-chant-xnan, »., a ship em- 
ployed in trade. 

mes-xner-ise, «., to throw into 
a nervous sleep, in which the 

' will is under the control of 
the mesmeriser, from Meamer, 
a German physician (1733 — 
1816). 

xnes-sagre, n., any word 8^t. 

xne-te-or, n., lit. something in or 
beyond the air; a passing fier}% 
dazzling body in the sky. 

mil-i-tant, a., fighting ; serving 
as a soldier, 

xnixn-ic, a., mock. 

mir-ac-Ti-loas, a., done by su- 
pernatural power. 

znis-chiev-ous, a., hurtful, ill- 
disi>08ed. 

znis-jndgre, v., to judge 
wrongly, or amiss. 

mis-take, n., the taking 
wrongly; error. 

mo-lest, v., to trouble^ 

m.ope, v., to be out of spirits, 
sad, dull. 

mo-rain9} ti., line of stones and 



gravel marking the foot of 

present or former glaciers. 
m.or-tl-fy, v., lit. to cause death ; 

to humble, to irritate, 
mould, f ., to form on a mould 

or model; n., the hollow form 

into wldch metal, &c., is 

poured to make the thing thus 

modelled. 
m.unch, v., to chew with the lips 

closed. • 
2nus-ter, n., a gathering; lit. 

showing the presence of. 
mys-te-ri-ous, 0., what is 

secret f closed from knowledge ; 

at first, of a secret in holy 

things, hidden from all but 

the initiated. 

nap-pingr, v. y part, of "nap," to 
nod. 

na-tive oak, n., a name for ships 
of war, because built of 
British oak. 

nat-u-ral his-tor-y, now 
strictly the description, &c., of 
living creatures ;. it formerly 
embraced the study and de- 
scription of all things in 
nature. 

nausrh-ty, a.,oino value ; bad. 

nec-es-sar-y, a., needful. 

Ne-gTO sla-ver-y, abolished in 
BritishEmpire 1833 and 1834, 
at a cost of £20,000,000 to 
Britain. 

neierli-bour-infir, a., near. 

New South Wales, former 
name for all Australia, now 
that of one colony in it ; pop., 
400,000. 

niifht-in-grale, «., a small bird 
that sings at'night, 

Nim-rod, n., the hero, named 
in Genesis ; still in the East 
the name for an awful, God- 
hating being, once a great 
king. 

Nor-man-dy, p. n,, an old pro- 
vince of France, conquered by 
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the Normanif mthenkith oen- 
tmy; lies on the Engliah 
GhaimeL 

Hor-nuuDs, n.pL, Northmen, an- 
ginally from the Baltic 

iior-th«rn liffht*, see Anion. 

Tor-thum-ber-laiid, p, n,, a 
great border county of Eng- 
uaad; capita], Newca«tle-on- 
Tyne. 

ITor-way, p. n,, a country in 
the north of Europe; a long 
peninsula with 8 wedoi ; popu- 
lation 1,600,000. 

ITor-we-gi-aa, 0., belonging 
to Norway. 

nnn-chaon, n., a lundieon, a 
noonday light meaL 

niir-a«r-7, »., children's roouL 

o-be-di-ent, 0., dutiful, sub- 

missiye to command. 
ob-liged (to be), paw. v., to be 

forced; to be liound, 
ob-long, a,f longer than broad, 
ob-acnre, 0,, covered over, dark, 
cb-stin^-ate-ly, adv., ttanding in 

the way unyieldingly, 
ob-tain, r., to get hold of, tote' 

cure, to gain, 
o-donr, ff., smelL 
oMva-yard, n., an olive, or 

oU'tree orchard; the olive is a 

small evergreen tree with dull 

leaves : ^ws in the south of 

Europe, in Palestine, &c. 
on-slanght, n., an onset to 

slaughter, attack. 
op-«r-a-tor, n,, a worker ; one 

who does anything in art or 

science. 
op-poHiite, a.,plaudoveragain$t. 
op-po-ai-tion, n., standing op- 

powite to; the opposix^. 
orch-ard, n., a yard originally 

for wortM, or vegetables, now 

for fruit-trees, 
o-rig-i-nal, a., not copied; of 

a special character, 
o-ver-whelm, v,, tc whelm or 



oooer over completely; to email 
or aink beneath. 

pae-if-ie,0.,jWMi^^R0X;i»^,gentle. 

pal-aa-kacm, n., a covered con- 
veyance, boine on men's 
shoulders, for one person; In- 
dian word. 

palm, »., a kind of tropical tree 
of many varieties, as the 
cocoa, tiie date, the sago- 
tree. 

pa&t-r]r» n,, a closet for the 
bread; a place for prtm- 
sions. 

Par-a-diae, n., the gardene 
round a king's palace; a de- 
lightful place. 

par-a-aol, n., that which ward* 
off the sun ; a small umbrella. 

par-don-a-ble, a., that may be 
pardoned. 

par-tic-u-lar, a., special (from 
the Latin for a emaUparC). 

pat, v., to tap gently in good- 
will 

pat-ri-eian, a,, belonging to 
patricians; n., one of noble 
birth, descended from the 
fathers of the nation. 

pat-ter-ingr, p., patting or 
striking lightly and oft^ as 
by small feet or haiL 

paunch, it., the belly. 

pearl, n., anything precious ; a 
gem found in oyster and other 
eiiclls, in which it is a diseased 
growth. 

peat-y, a., fuU of peat : the dead 
matted fibres of water mosses, 
&c., growing in hollows of 
bogs, marshes, &c., the growth 
of each year springing from 
the tips of that of the year 
before, till the whole is often 
very thick ; used for fuel in 
Ireland and in the Scottish 

per-mit, v., to allow, to let (go) 
through with. 
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per-sev-e-ranoe, »., the act or 
state of persevering ^ firmness. 

pet, n.f any little living thing 
made much of. 

Fe-ter'8 pence, an aonoal gift 
of a silver penny from the 
faithful, for the Pope, as the 
successor of St. Peter ; at first 
free, afterwards claimed ; a 
suhject of much hitter feeUng 
on hoth sides, till its leg^ 
collection was aholished by 
Henry VIII. 

pho-to-fiTaph, ft., a picture 
written (made) bi/ the light, 

phys-i-cal, a., natural, 

pick-et, n.j a small numher of 
Boldlexs pitched onihQ outposts 
of a camp. 

pike, n.f a voracious fish, with 
a pointed snout, 

pil-lage, f ., to peel or strip hare ; 
to plunder. 

pin-oers, n,, pinchers; an in- 
strument for drawing out 
nails, &c. 

pin-na-de, n., top of a moun- 
tain, huilding, ice, pointed like 
a pin or feather, 

pit-ted, V. part.f set up against, 
as heasts or cocks, in a pit 
where they have to fight. 

plod-der, n., one who walks 
heavily, a dull steady toiler. 

plouffh-share, n., the part of 
the plough which shears or 
cuts the soil. 

pluck-y, a,, brave. 

poach-er, n., one who pokes or 
thrusts himself into pre- 
serves, after game, contrary 
to law. 

poi-8on, v.f to kill or injure by 
poison, which means ht. a po' 
tion, what is drunk. 

pole, n., the imaginary axis on 
which the earth revolves. 

pole-axe, n., an axe on a long 
poUf a weapon for boarding 
ihips,&c. 



pol-ite, a.j polished, courteous. 

pol-lard, n,, a tree polled or out 
short and round as a ball, 

pop-u-lar-ly, adv., to the people* s 
taste, 

po-rou8, a., full of pores or small 
passages. 

port, n., a harbour, as a place 
to and/rom which cargoes ara 
carried. 

port-al, n., a gate. 

poB-i-tive, a., exact) so that it 
can be laid down clearly. 

pot-ash, n., an alkali got from 
boiling ashes of wood in pots, 

Po-to-mac, p. n., a river divid- 
ing Maryland from Virginia, 
United States; length, 400 
miles; falls into Chesapeake 
Bay. 

pour-sui-vant, n., a state 
messenger; lit. onewho follows 
or pursues, a herald's officer. 

prance, v., to spring and bound 
on its course (as a horse), to 
make a horse go thus. 

pre-ca-ri-ons, a., uncertain, be- 
cause dependent on the will or 
pleasure of another, 

pre-cincts, n, pi., the bounds 
which gird off any place. 

pre-cise-ly, adv,, lit. cut off eX" 
actlj/; exactly. 

pre-da-ciou8, a., living on prey. 

pre-doxn-i-nant, a,, ruling over; 
of greatest weight. 

prej-u-dioe, n., an opinion oi 
judgmenjb beforehand, lor oz 
against. 

presa, v., to urge. 

prees-ffanfiT, n., a gang of sailors 
who pressed or forced men to 

i'oin the navy; now disused, 
)ut not illegal, 
priff, v., to steal. 
priv-a-teer, n., a private ship 
commissioned to act as a ship 
of war. 
pro-fes-sion, n., declaration > 
what one speaks publicly. 
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pro-tnide, v., to thrust forward 

or out. 
J>row, n.y the forepart of a ship ; 

the bows or cutwater, 
psal-ter-y, ti., a twanging or 

stringed instrument (Jewish). 
pud-die, v.y to stop up with clay, 

so that water will not pass 

through. 
puxa-ioe-8tone, #»., that which 

a volcano spits out; a light 

spongy stone. 
pump, V.J to raise water hy a 

pump, 
punch-eon, »»., a ^^Ar containing 

84 gallons. 
pu-pU, n.j a little hoy or girl; 

one, as such, under a teacher. 
pur-pose, «., what one sets be- 
fore himself io do. 
pur-Bue, v.y to follow after; 

to chase. 
puz>zle, v., to pose J to perplex, 

that is, to weave or plait (one's 

ideas) one through another^ so 

as to confuse them. 
Fyr-e-nees, p. n., mountain 

chain between France and 

Spain, 
py-thou, n.f a huge serpent, 

so called from a fabulous ser- 
pent of monstrous size in 

antiquity. 

« 

quad-ru-pe(^ «., a four-footed 

animal. 
quaff, v.f to drink from a cup. 
quagr-x2iire, m., a mire that 

quakes or shakes. 
quail, n., a bird of the partridge 

kind, named from its cry. 
qual-i-fi-ca-tion, n., what 

qualifies, or makes equal for a 

post or task. 
quell, v., lit. to kill; to subdue, 
quench, {7., to extinguish. 
quip, n.y jest, joke. 
Qui-to, p. n.y capital of republic 

of Ecuador, South America; 

pop., 78,000 ; 9,600 feet above 



the level of the sea; eleven 
snowy mountains seen from it ; 
in the Andes. 

rab-bi, n., lit. my master j a Jew- 
ish master of the law. 
ral-ly, v., to gather again, to 

recover order, 
ramps, m., creeping plants, 
ra-pid-i-ty, m., swiftness. 
ras-cal, n.. a bad character. 
ra-tlon-al, 0., having reason, 

sensible. 
raunch<>man, n.y corrupt 

Spanish word for a herdsman 

at a cattle farm in California, 

Mexico, &c. 
rav-en, «. (the plunder er, the 

robber), a large kind of 

crow, lives on all creatures 

weaker than itself. 
rav-ing*, p., mad or rabid, out 

of one's mind, 
reb-el, v., making war against 

(the king or the laws) ; m., one 

doing so. 
re-bel-lious, a., acting as a 

rebel (see Rebel). 
rec-i-pe, w., lit. take (of doctor's 

medicines) ; the ingredients 

of which anything is com- 
posed, 
re-col-lect, v., to gather up 

again (into the memory), to 

remember. 
rec-om-pense, v., to weigh out 

in return, to reward, to repay, 
re-count, 1;., to count or tell 

over again. 
re-cov-er, v., to take or obtain 

again, 
re-deem-ing*, v., buying hack, 

from disrepute ; atoning. 
red stream -ers, the red beams 

of the dawn, 
re-fuse, v., not to comply, not 

to agree to do. 
reg>-i-ment, n., regimen or rule : 

a body of men under rule (as 

soldiers). 
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re-ln-force-ment, »., additional 

force or help. 
re-joice, «?., to feel joy again 

and again, 
rel-iOy «., a thing left ly or of 

anyone ; a memorial, 
re-xuark-a-ble, a., worthy of 

being specially marked or 

noted, 
re-morse, n., the gnawing again 

of the conscience ; the agony 

of guilt, 
re-nown, m., of great name. 
rep-re-sent, v., to make present 

again ; to be the image of. 
rep-ro-bate, v., to reject, to cast 

off as unworthy (used also 
. as n. and a.). 
rep-tlle, w., a creeping creature 

(as a snake). 
re-pul-sive, a., tending to drive 

one off; revolting. 
re-quest, t;., to ask. 
res-cue, n., the act of freeing, 

or shaking off hindrances to 

liberty or safety. 
res-i-dence, «., a place in which 

you are free to sit down and 

rest ; a dwelling. 
re-sound, i;., to soundback again, 
res-plte, n,, lit. a looking back, 

as if to reconsider ; hence 

delay, rest, ease, &c., for a 

time, 
ret-i-cule, w., a little net-work 

bag ; a lady's hand-bag. 
ret-i-nue, w., the retainers or 

train of dependants who 

follow a person of rank, 
re-tire, v., to draw off a^ain, 
Bev-o-lu-tion, n., Ht. a rolling 

back ; a great change in 

government. The great 

French Revolution began 

1789; Louis XVI. beheaded, 

Jan. 21, 1793; turned into 

the rule of Napoleon, Nov. 9, 

1799; its better principles are 

still at work freeing the 

nations. 



re-ward, v., to give guerdon or 
recompense to. 

rigr-ging, ^., the dress, tackling, 
cordage, &c., of a ship. 

rip-pie, w., the little wave on 
nearly caJm water. 

riv-u-let, «., a small river. 

rock,- n., a name for hard, rocky" 
like sweets. 

ro-dent, n., gnawer ; one of the 
Eodentia (rats, hares, &c.) ; 
animals with two long gnaw- 
ing teeth in the front of each 
jaw. 

roffue, n., a proud man; one 
who is above working ; a va- 
grant ; a mischievous person ; 
a term of endearment. 

Rou-en, p. w., capital of Nor- 
mandy; population, 100,000. 

rov-er, w., rambler ; lit. a robber 
(who wanders about). 

rue, v., to be sorry for, to la- 
ment. 

rue-ful, a., full of woe or sorrow. 

rug-ged, a., rough. 

rum-bling, w., sound of a heav>' 
rolling body. 

runs, n.pl,, tracks over which 
one's flocks run in Australia. 

rus-tic, a., of the country. 

rus-tle, w., a soft whispering 
sound, as of drj'- leaves, straw, 
silk, &c. 

rut, n., the deep track made by 
wheels in a road. 



St. Law-rence, a great North 
American river, 1,800 miles 
long, the outlet of the great 
Lakes into the Atlantic. 

St. Vin-cent, a West Indian is- 
land; population, 30,000; ten 
or twelve miles across. 

sal-ute, t;., to wish health to;, to 
greet, to honour. 

Sand--wich Is-lands, p. n., in 
the North Pacific, eleven in 
number; pop., about 52,000; 
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discovered by Captain Cook, 
1778. * 

sat-in, n., a rich shining silk 
cloth. 

Sat-um or Sa-tum, p. p,j the 
father of the gods, son of Hea- 
ven and Earth, who devoured 
his sons as soon as they were 
bom; a name with the old 
poets for Time, of which this 
is sadly true. 

sauce, »., lit. what is salted; 
liquid seasoning for food. 

saun-ter, v., orig. to make a 
pilgrimage to the holy land 
(sainte terre) ; to walk lei- 
surely. 

Sa-van-nah, p,n., a city and 
port of Greorgia, United States, 
on river of same name ; pop., 
30,000. 

•ax-i-frag'e, ft., a small rock 
plant, thought to have the 
power of breaking, or dissolv- 
ing the rock. 

school of the law, school of a 
Jewish rabbi. 

sci-ence, »., knowledge, 

scis-sors, n.y cutters; two blades 
cutting as they close. 

scoop, v., to hollow out as with 
a shovel. 

scorch, v., lit. to make the hark 
come off; to singe, to bum 
slightly. 

scor-pi-on, »., a poisonous in- 
sect found in most warm cli- 
mates, allied to the spider, but 
of a lobster-like form. 

Scot-land, p. n., northern part 
of this island ; half the size of 
England with Wales ; popu- 
lation, about three millions. 

Bcott, Sir W., p, n.f a great 
novelist, a poet and an histo- 
.rian; one of the greatest of 
Scotchmen. 

scram-bling-,j7ar^., climbing by 
repeated clutching by the hands, 

scrape, fi., a difficulty in which 



we scrape against what ia 

painful or unpleasant, 
scrib-ble, v., to write fast and 

carelessly. 
seal, n., a sea-beast breathing 

by lungs and nursing its 

yoimg, with paddles for arms, 

&c. 
se-cre-cy, n., the keeping secret 

or concealed; the putting by 

itself out of view, 
sen-sl-ble, 6., able to feel or see 

by the senses; intellig^t; 

wise, 
sen-try, n., a sentinel ; a soldier 

on guard, 
se-vere-ly, ad,, harshly; the 

opposite of mildly. ^ 

shal-low, M., s}u>al water, with 

a shelf of rock or bank of 

sand for bottom ; «., not deep, 
sham-poo, «., to wash tho- 
roughly, lit. with squeezing 

and rubbing of the body, 
sharps and flats, sharp and 

flat notes in music. 
shat-ter, v., to break in pieces, 
sheen, a., shining, 
sheer, v., to cut into an opposite 

way, to sail off. 
shell, n., what is like a scale ; 

the covering of Mollusks; 

hollow ball or cone filled with 

powder, which bursts on firing, 
shorn, p, part, of ** to shear " 

or shave, 
shot, v., to put shot into a gun 

or cannon, 
shrank, perf. t. of v, "to shrink," 

, to draw together, 
shrub-ber-y, fi., a place planted 

with shrubs, or scrubs^ low 

dwarfy trees. 
Si-ci-ly, p. n.f j, large island 

south of Italy; 180 miles 

from east to west, 120 miles 

broad at broadest ; pop., over 

two millions ; belongs to Italy. 
sil-1-oate, f}., salts in whidi 

flint is the chief pa^ 
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8lxi^-ple-ton, n.f a siinple per- 
son ; of weak intellect or little 
sense. 

Skap-tar Jo-kull, p.n.y a vol- 
canic mountain of Iceland, one 
of a chain of many peaks, of 
which Hecla is the most noted. 

skate, n.f shoe-soles of wood 
with a steel har along the 
middle, for gliding over ice. 

skdl-e-ton, »., lit. a drted'Up 
body; the bones of man or of 
creatures. 

sketch, n.y a drawing, outline, 
or draft done off hand on the 
spot. 

skew-er, «., a pin of wood or 
iron to keep meat in right form 
while coolong. 

slasr, «., lit. what is cast off; 
dross, cinders of lava, metsds, 
&c. 

slope, n., a place down which 
a person may slip. 

slouch, v.f to hang domn loosely ; 
to walk with the limhs loose 
and bent. 

sznall-armB, n.pl., muskets, &c. 

smart-xnon-sy, n., money one 
smarts to pay to* get out of 
trouble. 

smut, n.f a slang word for snout. 

Snow-don, p. n., highest moun- 
tain of Wales, Camarvon- 
shiro, 3,571 feet high. 

so-ci-a-ble, a., fond of society. 

sooth-ing', a., calming, pleas- 
ing by sweetness. 

sound, n.y what may he swum 
across; a narrow passage of 
the sea. 

spark-le, v., to shine in sparJcs. 

spe-ci-fic, a., of a species, or 
division of a genus (see Gene- 
iug). 

4pies, ft. ^/., persons sent to see; 
a secret watcher and reporter. 

spi-rit, n.f the soul (from the 
breath, which is our life), 

Spita-berff-en, p. n., the peak* ! 



hilled : name of several islands 
north of Europe, one of them 
the farthest north European 
land. 

sprat, »., lit. a sprout ; a very 
small sea-fish like the her- 
ring. 

squad-rox^, n., lit. a square of 
soldiers ^orse) ; here, swift- 
moving nosts. 

sQLuat-ter, n., one who settles on 
land in the colonies, without 
buying it. 

sta-ble, n., a place where horses 
or cattle stand, 

Staf-ford-shire, j7. n., an inland 
English shire ; population, 
660,000. 

stam-mer, v., to stutter or stag- 
ger in speaking. 

stand-ard, n., a flag which 
stands where the king is, on his 
castles, &c. ; a flag of an army 
or regiment. 

star-board, »., the steering side, 
the right from the stem, as 
larboard is the left side, 

stare, n., the starling. 

star-va-tion, n., dying of hun- 
ger or cold. 

staved, a.,, with the staves driven 
in (of a barrel). 

steer, i;., to stir or move; to gfuide 
a ship. 

stem, n., the steering place in a 
ship ; the hinder part. 

Stone-hengre, j9.n., a circle, &c., 
of immense stones, raised for 
religious rites by the Druids ; 
age great, but unknown ; on 
Salisbury Plains, Wilts. 

strand, v., to get on the strand 
or beach. 

strasr-ffle, i^., to stray ; to stretch 
widely ; to be scattered. 

strath, n., a broad vaUey, with 
a river running through it« 
(Scotch word). 

Strath-more, p. «., the gre^f^ 
valley. A great, fertile tract 
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in Scotland, lying Bonth of 
the Grampians. 

strike, v., to lover a flag as 
sign of surrender. 

stuzn-ble, v., to trip the feet on 
anything. 

stmnp-liz-ard, «., an Austra- 
lian lizard: the lizard is a 
reptile called lizard from hav- 
ing legs like arms. 

stun, v.y to stupefy ; to make 
senseless by astonishmentj by 
noise, or blow. 

&ub-si-dy,M., payment in money; 
at first, troops held in reserv'^e 
under shelter, to aid in case of 
need. 

Bub-sis-tence, n., a living, what 
supports one. 

snb-ter-ra-ne-an, a., under- 
ground, 

suburbs, »., the outlying streets 
of a town; the parts near a 
town or city. 

suc-oess-ftil, 0., victorious. 

suc-cour, f}., a running toward 
(to help), aid. 

BUff-erest, t;., to bear in (on the 
thoughts) as if from under; to 
hint, to prompt. 

snl-phur, n., a yellow mineral 
exhaling from volcanoes, but 
found in combination with 
metals, &c., very widely. 

snm-znon, v., to warn secretly, 
to command to appear. 

su-per-sti-tious, a., addicted to 
excess in fear or wonder in 
religious things; scrupulous 
beyond need or reason. 

sur-xnount, v., to mount above. 

snr-pass, v., to pass beyond, to 
excel. 

snr-ren-der, v., to yield, or ren- 
der over, 

s-ar-vl-vor, ft., one who lives' 
after another. 

sus-pend, v., to Jiang down from, 
OT by, 

sus-pl-oion, n,, lit. the looking 



under (to see if all be right) ; 
distrust. 

Suth-er-land-shire, p. n., the 
shire of the Sutherlands : a 
large county in the north of 
Scotland. 

sweet-heart, n., one dearly 
loved. 

Swit-zer-land, p. n., land oi 
the Switzers, Europe ; a re- 
public ; not quite a third as 
large as England. Population, 
two and a quarter millions. 
The Alps form a large paii 
of it. 

swiv-el, n., a small cannon that 
swings or turns round on a 
pivot. 

Tal-xnud, n., the collection of 

Jewish comments of the 

sacred law, from Instruction. 
tawn-y, a., of the colour of 

^af>n^<^ leather ; yellow. 
Tay, p. n., a Scotch river, falls 

into the Geiman Ocean below 

Dundee, 
ten-ant, »., one holding a house 

or land from another ; an oc- 
cupier. 
Te-rah, p. n., the wanderer. 

Father of Abraham. 
Thames, p. »., largest river in 

England; 215 miles long. 

London is on it. 
thixn-ble, n., a cover for the 

thumb or other sewing finger, 
thirst, f;., to be dry, to crave 

to drink, to crave anything, 
tho-rax, n., lit. a breastplate \ 

the chest, 
thrill, v., to drill, to pierce, to 

go through one, so as to 

excite and move him greatly, 
tick-le, v., to please, as by a 

light touch which makes one 

laugh, 
till-er, n.j the handle or wheel 

for turziing the helm. 
Ti-tvs, p,n., Bomim Eisqierois 
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son of Vespasian. Bom, a.d. 
40 ; died, a.d. 81. 

tor-ment-or, «., torturer; one 
who causes torment or vorith- 
ing pains of agony. 

train-oil, ff., oil draf4m from 
whale blubber. 

traxus-lu-oent, a., that iets light 
through. 

trans-port, r., to carry over the 
sea (used of criminals, goods, 
&c.) ; to carry beyond them- 
selves by passion or pleasure, 
ti., a vessel for carrying 
troops or government stores. 

treach-e-rous, a., traitorous, 
faithless. 

treas-Tire, »., what is heaped up; 
hence, what is precious. 

trem-u-lous, a., trembling. 

trop-ics, n.pl.f the regions north 
and south of the equator, at 
whose limits the sun appears 
to turn, after sinking to its 
lowest, north and south ; the 
warm parts of the earth. 

trow, v., to hold as true, to 
believe. 

tru-ant, n., a wanderer or vaga' 
bond; a boy who is absent 
without excuse from school. 

trund-le-bed, n., a low bed on 
wheels or trundles, which can 
be trundled below another 
through the day. 

tu-ber-de, n., Uttle tuber or 
swelling. 

ta-i-tion, n., a looking after, 
teaching, training. 

twit-ter-ing, p, p., making 
quick slight trembling sounds. 

ty-rant, n,, a ruler, a despot. 

Ull8-wa-ter, p. n., an English 
lake, nine miles long, one 
broad; between counties of 
Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land. , 

ua-der-mine, v,, to mins or dig 
out what is uniier anything. 



nn-dis-mayed, a,, not deprived 
of power by terror, not afraid* 

un-du-late, v., to move like a 
wave. 

un-for-tu-nate, a., not for- 
tunate. 

un-forl, v., to loose from furls, 
or rolls (as a 'sail) ; furl is the 
bundle into which a sail is 
rolled up. 

un-firrate-ful, a., thankless. 

u-ni-ver-sal, a., all embracing ; 
lit. all turning round, or to, one 
centre. 

un-mind-fal, a., careless. 

nn-min-gled, a., unmixed. 

nn-t'wist, t;., to untwine. 

ur-gen-oy, «., pressing with 
earnestness; forcible. 

ush-er, n., a doorkeeper, an 
under teacher. 



val-i-ant-ly, adv., in a strong, 
brave way. 

vane, »., Ht. a cloth banner; 
weathercocks, emblems, &c., 
or other metal ornaments on 
spires, formerly used on masts 
of ships. 

va-rie-gate, v., to make differ ' 
ent, of various colours. 

vas-sal, ff., a servant (holding 
land from his lord, on con- 
dition of military service). 

vat, n., a large vessel or tank. 

ven-o-mous, a., full of venom, 
poisonous. 

ve-ran-dah, n., an open-roofed 
structure for shade, &c., eom^ 
ing up against a house. 

ves-1-cle, n., small vesseL 

Ve-8U-vl-u8, p. n., a burning 
mountain, eight miles from 
Naples, in Italy, 3,950 feet 
high. 

vic-to-ri-oTi8, a., having gained 
a victory. 

vine-yard, n., a yard or field 
planted with grape vines. 
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vi-o-lent-ly, adp,, with rough 
force, 

vol-oa-no, n., a mountain send- 
ing f orthy from time to time, 
steami fire, ashes, lava, &c, as 
if it were the forge of Vulcan, 
the god of fire. 

▼ol-ley, n., a Jlight of shot, 
many at a time. 

vol-iin-teer, n., one who joins 
an enterprise of his own 
pleasure, 

vor-a-ciou8, a., Cfger to devour, 
greedy. 

wake-rob-in, ft., a wild plant, 
called also cuckoo-fruit, and 
lords and ladies. 

ward, f;., to guard, to wait on, 
as protector. 

watch-man, n., a man who 
watches, a policeman. 

Wa-ter-loo, p. n., a village in 
Belgium, ten miles from 
Brussels ; battle K>ught there, 
June 18, 1815. Napoleon ut- 
terly defeated by Wellington. 

Weiss-horn, jt7. n., a high moun- 
tain in the Swiss Alps. 

Wel-ling--ton Col-leflre, at 
Sandhurst, Berkshire, opened 
1859, for orphans of soldiers. 
Named after Wellington. 

We-ser, p. n., a German river, 
260 miles long. Falls into 
North Sea. 



Wes-sex, p, n., West Saxony, 
an ancient British kingdom 
stretching fromLand's-endto 
Sussex, or South Saxony. 

Will-1-am, Nor-man, Duke of 
Normandy. Bom 1027; in- 
vaded England when 39 ; died 
1087, thrown from his horse 
at Eouen, in France. 

Wln-der-mere,^. n., the largest 
Fmglish lake, fifteen miles 
long from north to south, one 
mile broad on an average. 
In Westmoreland. 

wine of bless-iner, wine cup 
drunk after a Jewish meal cm 
Sabbath (Saturday) evening, 
with thanks to God for the 
Sabbath. 

wreck, v,, to break up (of a 
ship, &c.) 

wrigr-ffle, v., to twist to and fro. 

yard-arm, »., the half of a 
ship's yard ^or beam from 
which th,e sail hangs), from 
the mast out. 

Tork, J?, n., capital of Yorkshire. 
with a great minster. • Pop., 
40,000. 

Beal-ous, a., full of zeal, earnest^ 

enthusiastic. 
lifir-zaff, a., in short sharp 

turns, like the letter Z. 



THE END. 
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